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PREFACE. 



Ovid is generally regarded as a book for beginners, and the 
knowledge that most schoolboys possess of his writings is 
limited to the recollections of their early struggles with the 
language. While many of them spend much time and 
trouble in the attempt to write Latin elegiacs in imitation 
of Ovid's style, there may be room for a selection suited 
for the use of fifth forms, especially as the peculiar merits 
of his style are not easily appreciated by beginners. 

For grammatical points I have given references to Eoby's 
grammar ; and I have endeavoured, wherever I could, to 
elucidate or illustrate Ovid's words by quotations from his 
own writings. • 

My thanks are due to Rev. A. E. F. Hyslop, Warden 
of Glenalmond, who has placed at my disposal notes on 
some of the extracts from the 'Tristia,' and to Prof. Postgate 
for permission to use the text of Ovid printed in the Corpus 
Poetarum Latinorum. I have ventured to introduce uni- 
formity in the spelling of Latin words — a practice which 
may be uncritical, but is generally recognised to be desir- 
able in books for use in schools ; and in three passages 
discussed in the* notes, I have made slight alterations in 
the text 
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INTKODUOTION. 



LIFE AND WRITINGS OF OYID. 

P. OviDius Naso, the second ^ son of a wealthy^ equestrian * 
family, was born at Sulmo,* a town of the Pseligni, on 
Birth and March 20,^ in the year 43 ro.*^ Young Romans 
education, of his position had a choice of two careers — the 
army or the bar. He was destined for the latter, and was 
trained at Rome " under the most famous rhetorical teachers 
of the day, completing his education by a "grand tour" 
through Greece, Asia Minor, and Sicily.^ From his earliest 
years,® however, all his inclinations had tended towards 
poetry. He had little taste for the law, or ambition for the 
Early senatorial career that was to be won by it ; and he 
poems, goon abandoned public life ^® and devoted himself 
to the service of the Muses. He was encouraged in this 
determination by the immediate popularity achieved by the 
public recitation ^^ of his earliest poems, afterwards incorpor- 
ated in the ' Amores.' He found himself- famous, honoured 
and courted by the world of fashion, and admitted to the 
literary circle ^^ of the distinguished soldier and orator M. 

U. 9. 2 I. 29 n. 8 I. 7. * I. 3 and II. 

' I. 12-14. 8 I. 6. 7 I. 16 and note. 

« Trist. 1. 2. 77, 78 ; ex. Pont. 2. 10. 21-42. » I. 19 sqq. 

^ T. 33-40. " I. 67. ^2 I. 41-66. 
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Valerius Messalla Corvinus,^ Tibullus' patron, though it may 
readily be understood that his frivolous and dissolute tone 
found small favour with the more serious spirits, whose 
voices Mascenas had enlisted for the glorification of the 
Imperial regime and the promotion of Augustus' ideas of 
religious and social reform. 

.Five books of * Amores' were published about 14 b.c. : in 
The ^ second edition, which appeared before 2 B.C., 

'Amores.' h^q fiyg books were reduced to the three which 
we now possess.^ 

Though personal experiences no doubt suggested some of 
the poems, others are obviously written in imitation of 
earlier writers; and it is impossible to discriminate with 
any certainty between the real and the imaginary. About 
one-fifth of the forty-nine poems refer to the mysterious 
Corinna, with whose name Ovid desired his own to be linked 
in the remembrance of posterity, and whose identity has 
given rise to much idle speculation from his own day to 
modem times. The question need not detain us. The 
poems which name Corinna, or may reasonably be referred 
to her influence, bear small traces of any genuine passion, 
and yield such vague and contradictory indications of the 
personality and circumstances of his mistress, and of the 
progress of the amour, as to lend colour to the belief that 
"Corinna" is a mere figment of the poet's fancy. 

Several of the poems name other mistresses; and from 
the whole collection we gain the impression of a susceptible 
but shallow nature. We seem to hear the true man in the 
words — 

" denique quas tota quisquam probet urbe puellas, 
noster in has omnia ambitiosus amor." ' 



1 P. 2. 3. 75-78, 2. 2. 97, 1. 7. 27-30. 

3 I. 61, 62, and note. 

' IX. ^ X., XII., and XIII. are from the ' Amores,' and of these IX. 
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To the same period as the * Amores ' belong the * Heroides,' 

imaginary letters from various heroines of mythology to 

j^^ their lovers or husbands. Of the twenty -one 

• Hero- poems that have come down to us under this title, 

only the first fourteen are certainly genuine : som^ 
critics admit the authenticity of the fifteenth also. The 
*Heroides' exhibit in a high degree the dexterity of lan- 
guage and easy grace in which Ovid excels, and though 
distinguished by no special dramatic insight, they have con- 
siderable rhetorical vigour. The letter of Medea to Jason, 
No. XVI. in our selection, is one of the most successful, and 
His lost ^ *^®^ interesting because Ovid in his youth wrote 
tra£:edy, a tragedy on the subject, no longer extant, but 

highly praised by Quintilian, who says, "Ovidii 
Medea videtur mihi ostendere quantum ille vir praestare 
potuerit, si ingenio suo imperare quam indulgere maluisset" 
(10. 1. 98). To the same period of Ovid's literary activity 
are to be ascribed, besides poems no longer surviving, tl^e 
* Libellus de Medicamine Faciei ' — a tour de force of ingen- 
uity, in which recipes for the preparation of various cosmetics 
The 'Ars ^^^ set forth in polished elegiacs — the three books 
Amatoria.' Qf \;^q <^jg Amatoria' (probably published in 

B.C. 2 or 1), and the single book of the * Remedia Amoris ' 
(probably published in a.d. 1 or 2). 

The ' Ars Amatoria/ of which the first two books consist 
of instructions for men how to win and retain the affections 
of women, while the third contains similar rules for the 
other sex, is constantly alleged by Ovid as one of the chief 

and X. may be referred to the Corinna series. The well-known elegy 
on Corinna's pet parrot, written in rivalry of Catullus* elegy on 
Lesbia's sparrow, has been excluded as too hackneyed, and as smelling 
too much of the lamp for a selection which aims at admitting nothing 
which is not either of special biographical interest or representative 
of the highest level of Ovid's art. 
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causes of his exile nine or ten years later.^ The probability 
is that the shameless immorality of the book — ^which, it 
Was th °^^y ^® remarked in passing, offends not so much 
*ArsAma- by any gross indecency, as by the low concep- 
^ttseof^ tion of "love" upon which it is based, and by 
Ovid' 8 a moral obliquity of vision which treats Virtue as 
non-existent — made Ovid a marked man in the 
eyes of Augustus, who counted social reform and the en- 
couragement of marriage and of the domestic virtues among 
his most cherished schemes. In B.C. 2, the depravity of his 
daughter, the elder Julia, long notorious to the rest of the 
Roman world, became known to the Emperor, and she was 
banished to the island of Pandateria. The nearly simul- 
taneous publication of the *Ars Amatoria' could not but 
mark out Ovid as one of the leading representatives of those 
corrupting influences which Augustus had set himself to 
combat ; and from this time he only awaited an opportunity 
to strike. The chance came some ten years later in a.d. 8, 
and was furnished by the mysterious ^^ error ^^ ^ of which 
Ovid so often speaks in language intentionally ambiguous. 
The most plausible explanation refers it to some complicity 
in the amours of the Emperor's grand - daughter Julia, 
who followed in her mother's footsteps and met with a 
similar fate. 

Of the poet's domestic life before his exile we have only 
a few meagre details. He was married three times. First, 
Domestic " almost in boyhood," ^ to a wife whom he speed- 
lifc. iiy divorced for misconduct. He married again, 

but his second wife,* though blameless, was soon parted from 
him, for reasons unknown to us. The facility with which 
divorce might be effected at the wish of either party, often 
on the most frivolous pretext, was one of the crying evils 

1 Cf. L 90 n., VII. 74, VIIL 56, 67, 68, 111-114. 

2 E.g,, I. 90, III. 37. » I. 69. * L 71. 
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of the time. There is no evidence for ascribing the separa- 
tion to Ovid's infidelity : so far as the experiences recorded 
in the 'Amores' are really autobiographical, they may per- 
haps be assigned to the period between the second and third 
marriages. Ovid's only child, a daughter,^ was the fruit of 
his second marriage. 

His third wife, who belonged to the gens Fdbia^ and was 
a friend of the Empress Livia,^ he seems to have married 
several years later. She proved a loving and faithful partner 
of his joys and sorrows. She would gladly have accompanied 
her husband into exile,* but consented to remain at Rome 
that she might strive to procure the remission of his sentence. 
Occasional expressions^ of annoyance at her ill -success, 
hinting that she had not done all that might have been 
done, are only wrung from Ovid by the heart-sickness of 
hope deferred. It may be regretted that he allowed them 
to be published, but they cannot weigh against the many 
tributes he pays to her zeal and devotion. 

For the exile's departure from home and the circumstances 

of his life at Tomi (or Tomis), on the west coast of the 

Exile, Black Sea, the reader is referred to Ovid's own 

A.D. 8. description in Nos. IIL, V., and VI. A detailed 

acccount of his route from Corinth to Tomi will be found 

in Trist. 1. 10. 

In the interval between the publication of the *Ars 
Amatoria ' and his exile, Ovid had been engaged upon the 
'Metamorphoses' and the 'Fasti.' 

The 'Metamorphoses' — the only work except the frag- 
mentary ' Halieutica ' in which he abandons the elegiac metre 
for the heroic hexameter — is a collection in fifteen books of 
the stories of mythology and folk-lore which involve a trans- 

^ I. 75, 76, III. 19 and note. 2 p. i. 2. 136. 

8 T. 1. 6. 25. * III. 81-88. 

» P. 3. 1. 31 sqq.y 3. 7. 11, 12. 
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formation of shape, a subject already treated by- several 
Greek poets. ^ In this work, which was regarded by Ovid 
The *Met- *® ^^® masterpiece, his gift of narrative finds full 
amorph- play, and our own literature from Chaucer to Milton 
bears witness to the imperishable charm of many 
of these exquisitely told and romantic tales. 

The 'Metamorphoses' still needed the author's final 
touches at the time of his exile, and in his rage and despair 
Ovid burnt his own copy ; but other copies were in the 
hands of his friends, and from these the poem was soon 
afterwards published at his request^ 

The subject-matter of the * Metamorphoses ' is in the main 
drawn from Greek sources. In the * Fasti ' Ovid is chieflj 
The occupied with Eoman legends and customs. The 

•Fa»ti.' work was intended to comprise twelve books, one 
for each month of the year, recording the astronomical 
changes, and expounding the character and origin of the 
various religious festivals and observances, noted in the 
Eoman calendara The stories of the popular heroes of 
Roman history are skilfully woven into the texture of the 
poem. At Tomi Ovid occupied himself with putting into shape 
the materials for the work, which he had collected before 
his exile and had brought with him in his flight. Only the 
first six books are extant, containing the months January 
to June : the other six were perhaps never finished. There 
are traces of incompleteness in the part of the work that we 
possess. It was originally addressed to Augustus, and after 
his death in a.d. 14, Ovid undertook a revision of Books 
I.-VI., in order to dedicate them to Germanicus ; but only 
in the first book have the necessary alterations been fully 
carried out. 

^ Especially Nicander of Colophon, Parthenius of Nicsea, and 
Antigonus. 
2 I. 68 and note, VIII. 117, 118. 
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The * Fasti/ with its antiquarian piety and stories of old- 
time patriotism and virtue, was as well calculated to win 
the favour of Augustus as the * Ars Amatoria ' was certain to 
earn his displeasure. For the student of folk-lore the poem 
is of the highest interest: the general reader will admire 
the skilful variety of expression that disguises the monotony 
of the astronomical records, and here and there he will find 
episodes of vigorous, pathetic, or humorous narrative in 
Ovid's best manner.^ 

The completion of the * Fasti ' was delayed by the composi- 
tion of the * Tristia ' and * Letters from the Pontus,' which 
form the chief sources of our information about Ovid's life. 
The first book of the * Tristia' was written during the 
voyage to Tomi, and sent to Rome soon after his arrival. 
The The second book, which is an elaborate vindica- 

•Tristia.' jjion of his life and writings addressed to Augustus, 
was composed during the same year, a.d. 9. The other three 
books followed in successive years (a.d. 10, 11, and 12). 
Some of the poems are purely descriptive ; others take the 
form of letters to his wife or friends. 

Three books of 'Epistulse ex Ponto' were published in 
A.D. 13, and seem to have been composed mostly in the pre- 
The ceding year. They differ from the epistles included 

from^he ^'^'^i^g ^h® *Tristia' in not concealing the names 
Pontns.' of the friends to whom they are addressed. The 
same caution was no longer necessary in the fourth year of 
the poet's exile, when the memory of his olBfence was not 
so fresh, whether or no it was true, as Ovid himself be- 
lieved, that Augustus had determined to pardon him, and 
that the formal revocation of his sentence was only prevented 
by the Emperor's death in a.d. 14. 

^ It is with much regret that I have felt obliged, for reasons that 
Bchoolmasters will understand, to exclude from this selection the 
story of Lucretia, which is perhaps unsurpassed in Ovid's writings. 
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Ovid was not one of the poets who "learn in suffering 
what they teach in song." In spite of the pathetic descrip- 
tion of his last night in Eome, and some touching letters to 
his wife and one or two intimate friends, the ' Tristia ' and 
* Letters from the Pontus ' are too full of self-pity and ahject 
flattery of the great to add to his reputation. The hlow 
was too crushing, and fell upon him too late in life, wheij 
his nature had lost the buoyancy of youth : perhaps he 
never possessed the independence of mind and strength of 
character that could have enabled him to rise superior to 
his misfortunes. With the fading of his hopes of recall, a 
distinct deterioration of style sets in : a change is noticeable 
in parts of the * Fasti,' and the fourth book of the ' Letters 
from the Pontus,' probably collected and published after 
his death, is disfigured by a carelessness of diction quite 
unworthy of the poet of the 'Heroides.' 

It is perhaps only fair to regard the whining tone of 
many of these letters as assumed or exaggerated for home 
consumption. The mere fact that he attained proficiency 
enough in the native language of the Getse to compose 
poetry in it,^ shows a manly determination to make the 
best of the inevitable. 

Two other extant poems of the exile-period remain to be 
mentioned, — the 'Ibis,' a long invective against some un- 
named enemy at Eome ; and the unfinished * Hali- 
eutica,' a description in hexameters of the fishes 
of the Euxine. 

The prayers of the exile and his friends availed as little 
with Tiberius as they had with Augustus, and 
Ovid died and was buried at Tomi in the year 

17 A.D. 

1 P. 4. 13. 19-36. 
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I. AUTOBIOGRAPHy. 

IlIjB ego|quilfaerim tenerorum lusor amorum, 

quern legis, ut noris, accipe, posteritas. 
Sulmo mihi patria est, gelidis uberrimus undis, 

milia qui nouies distat ab urbe decern, 
editus hie ego sum, nee non ut tempora noris, 5 

cum cecidit fato consul uterque pari, 
si quis at a proauis usque est uetus ordinis beres, 

non modo fortunae munere factus eques. 
nee stirps prima fui ; genito sum fratre creatus, 

qui tribus ante quater mensibus ortus erat. . lU 

Lucifer amborum natalibus affuit idem : 

una celebrata est per duo liba dies, 
haec est armiferae festis de quinque Mineruae, 

quae fieri pugna prima cruenta solet 
protinus excolimur teneri curaque parentis 15 

imus ad insignes urbis ab arte uiros. 
frater ad eloquium uiridi tendebat ab aeuo, 

fortia uerbosi natus ad arma fori, 
at mihi iam puero caelestia sacra placebant, 

inque suum furtim Musa trahebat opus. 20 

A 
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saepe pater dixit '^ studium quid inutile temptas ? 

Maeonides nullas ipse reliquit opes." 
motus eram dictis totoque Helicone relicto 

scribere temptabam uerba soluta modis : 
sponte sua carmen numeros ueniebat ad aptos, 25 

et quod temptabam dicere uersus erat. 
interea tacito passu labentibus annis 

liberior fratri sumpta mihique toga est, 
induiturque umeris cum lato purpura clauo, 

et studium nobis, quod fuit ante, manet. 30 

iamque decern uitae frater geminauerat annos, 

cum perit, et coepi parte carere meL 
cepimus et tenerae primos aetatis bonores, 

eque uiris quondam pars tribus una fuL 
curia restabat ; claui mensura coacta est ; 35 

mains erat nostris uiribus illud onus, 
nee patiens corpus, nee mens fuit apta labori, 

sollicitaeque f ugax ambitionis eram ; 
et petere Aoniae suadebant tuta sorores 

otia iudicio semper amata meo. 40 

temporis illius colui fouique poetas, 

quotque aderant uates, rebar adesse deos. 
saepe suas uolucres legit mibi grandior aeuo, 

quaeque necet serpens, quae iuuet berba, Macer. 
saepe sues solitus recitare Propertius ignes, 45 

iure sodalicii, quo mibi iunctus erat. 
Fonticus beroo, Bassus quoque clarus iambis 

dulcia conuictus membra f uere mei ; 
et tenuit nostras numerosus Horatius aures, 

dam ferit Ausonia carmina culta lyra. 50 

Vergilium uidi tantum ; nee auara TibuUo 

tempus amicitiae fata dedere meae. 
successor fuit bic tibi, Galle, Propertius illi ; 

quartus ab bis serie temporis ipse fui : 




Tunic with Latvs Claws and Toga Praktbxta. 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 3 

utqae ego maiores, sic me coluere minores, 55 

notaque non tarde facta Thalia mea est. 
carmina cum primum popiilo iuuenalia legi^ 

barba resecta mihi bisue semelue fuit. 
mouerat ingenium totam cantata per urbem 

nomine non uero dicta Corinna mihi. 60 

molta quidem scripsi, sed quae uitiosa putaui, 

emendaturis ignibus ipse dedi. 
tunc quoque, cum fugerem, quaedam placitura cremaui^ 

iratus studio carminibusque meis. 
molle Cupidineis nee inexpugnabile telis 65 

cor mihi, quodque leuis causa moueret, erat. 
cum tamen hie essem minimoque accenderer igni, 

nomine sub nostro fabula nulla fuit. 
paene mihi puero nee digna nee utilis uxor 

est data, quae tempus per breue nupta fuit. 70 

illi successit quamuis sine crimine coniunx, 

non tamen in nostro firma futura toro. 
ultima, quae mecum seros permansit in annos, 

sustinuit coniunx exulis esse uiri. 
filia me mea bis prima fecunda iuuenta 75 

sed non ex uno coniuge fecit auum. 
et iam complerat genitor sua fata nouemque 

addiderat lustris altera lustra nouem. 
non aliter fleui quam me fleturus ademptum 

ille fuit. matri proxima iusta tuli. 80 

felices ambo tempestiueque sepulti, 

ante diem poenae quod periere meae. 
me quoque felicem quod non uiuentibus illis 

sum miser, et de me quod doluere nihil, 
si tamen extinctis aliquid nisi nomina restat, 85 

et gracilis structos effugit umbra rogos, 
fama, parentales, si uos mea contigit, umbrae, 

et sunt in Stygio crimina nostra foro : 
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scite, precor, causam (nee uos mihi fallere fas est) 

errorem iussae non scelus esse fugae. 90 

manibus hoc satis est : ad uos, studiosa, reuertor, 

pectora, quae uitae quaeritis acta meae. 
iam mihi canities pulsis melioribus annis 

uenerat, antiquas miscueratque comas, 
postque meos ortus Pisaea uinctus oliua 95 

abstulerat decies praemia uictor equis,^ 
cum maris Euxini positos ad laeua Tomitas 

quaerere me laesi principis ira iubet 
causa meae cunctis nimium quoque nota ruinae 

indicio non est testificanda meo. 100 

quid referam cotnitumque nefas f amulosque nocentes ? 

ipsa multa tuli non leuiora fuga. 
indignata malis mens est succimibere seque 

praestitit inuictam uiribus usa suis : 
oblitusque mei ductaeque per otia uitae 105 

insolita cepi temporis arma manu : 
totque tuli terra casus pelagoque quot inter 

occultum stellae conspicuumque polum. 
tacta mihi tandem longis erroribus acto 

iuncta pharetratis Sarmatis ora Getis. 110 

hie ego finitimis quamuis circumsoner armis, 

tristia, quo possum, carmine fata leuo. 
quod quamuis nemo est cuius referatur ad aures, 

sic tamen absumo decipioque diem, 
ergo quod uiuo durisque laboribus obsto, 115 

nee me soUicitae taedia lucis habent, 
gratia, Musa, tibi : nam tu solacia praebes ; 

tu curae requies, tu medicina ueuis. 
tu dux et comes es, tu nos abducis ab Histro, 

in medioque mihi das Helicone locum ; 1 20 

tu mihi, quod rarum est, uiuo sublime dedisti 

nomen, ab exequiis quod dare fama solet 
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THE POET*S BIRTHPLACE. 6 

nee qui detractat praeseutia liuor iniquo 

uUum de nostris deute momordit opus, 
nam tulerint magnos cum saecula nostra poetas, 125 

non fuit ingenio fama maligna meo, 
cumque ego praeponam multos mihi, non minor illis 

dicor et in toto plurimus orbe legor. 
siquid habent igitur uatum praesagia ueri, 

protinus ut moriar, non ero, terra, tuus. 130 

sine fauore tuli siue banc ego carmine famam, 

iure tibi grates, candide lector, ago. 



11. THE POET'S BIETHPLACE. 

Pars mo Sulmo tenet Paeligni tertia ruris, J 

parua sed irriguis ora salubris aquis. { 

sol licet admoto tellurem sidere findat, 

et micet Icarii stella protema canis : 
arua pererrantur Paeligna liquentibus undis, 5 

et uiret in tenero fertilis berba &olo. 
terra ferax Cereris, multoque feracior uuis ; 

dat quoque baciferam Pallada rarus ager. 
perque resurgentes riuis labentibus berba^ 

gramineus madidam caespes obumbrat bumum. 10 



III. THE EXILE'S DEPARTURE. 

Cum subit illius tristissima noctis imago, 
qua mibi supremum tempus in urbe fuit, 

cum repeto noctem qua tot mibi cara reliqui, 
labitur ex oculis nunc quoque gutta meis. 

iam prope lux aderat, qua mo discedere Caesar 
finibus extremae iusserat Ausoniae. 
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nec spatium nee mens f uerat satis apta parandi : 

torpuerant longa pectora nostra mora, 
non mibi seruorum, comites non cura legendi, 

non aptae profugo uestis opisue fuit. 10 

non aliter stupui, quam qui louis ignibus ictus 

uiuit et est uitae nescius ipse suae, 
ut tamen banc animi nubem dolor ipse remouit, 

et tandem sensus conualuere mei, 
alloquor extremum maestos abiturus amicos, 15 

qui modo de multis unus et alter erat. 
uxor amans flentem flens acrius ipsa tenebat, 

imbre per indignas usque cadente genas. 
nata procul Libycis aberat diuersa sub oris 

nec poterat fati certior esse mei 20 

quocumque aspiceres, luctus gemitusque sonabant, 

formaque non taciti funeris intus erat. 
femina uirque meo pueri quoque funere maerent : 

inque domo lacrimas angulus omnis babet. 
si licet exemplis in paruis grandibus uti, 25 

haec facies Troiae, cum caperetur, erat. 
iamque quiescebant uoces bominumque canumque, 

Lunaque noctumos alta regebat equos. 
banc ego suspicions et ad banc Capitolia cemens, 

quae nostro frustra iuncta fuere Lari, 30 

" numina uicinis babitantia sedibus " inquam, 

'' iamque oculis numquam templa uidenda meis, 
dique relinquendi, quos urbs babet alta Quirini, 

este salutati tempus in omne mibi. 
et quamquam sero clipeum post uulnera sumo, 35 

attamen banc odiis exonerate fugam ; 
caelestique uiro, quis me deceperit error, 

dicite, pro culpa ne scelus esse putet. 
ut quod uos scitis, poenae quoque sentiat auctor, 

placato possum non miser esse deo." 40 



THE exile's departure. 



hac prece adoraui superos ego : pluribus uxor 

singultu medios impediente sonos. 
ilia etiam ante Lares passis adstrata capillis 

contigit extinctos ore tremente focos, 
multaque in aduersos effudit uerba Penates 45 

pro deplorato non ualitura uiro. 
iamque moiae spatinm npx praecipitata negabat, 

uersaque ab axe suo Parrhasis Arctos erat. 
quid facerem ? blando patriae retinebar amore : 

ultima sed iussae nox erat ilia fugae. 50 

a, quotiens aliquo dixi properante " quid urges 1 

uel quo festinas ire, uel unde, uide." 
a, quotiens certam me sum mentitus habere 

horam, propositae quae foret apta uiae. 
ter limen tetigi, ter sum reuocatus, et ipse 55 

indulgens animo pes mihi tardus erat. 
saepe " uale " dicto rursus sum multa locutus, 

et quasi discedens oscula summa dedi. 
saepe eadem mandata dedi meque ipse fefelli, 

respiciens oculis pignora cara meis. 60 

denique " quid propero ? Scythia est quo mittimur," inquam : 

^' Roma relinquenda est. utraque iusta mora est. 
uxor in aetemum uiuo mihi uiua negatur, 

et domus et fidae dulcia membra domus, 
quosque ego dilexi fratemo more sodales, 65 

o mihi Thesea pectora iuncta fide, 
dum licet, amplectar : numquam fortasse licebit 

amplius. in lucro est quae datur hora mihi." 
nee mora, sermonis uerba imperfecta relinquo, 

complectens animo proxima quaeque meo. 70 

dum loquor et ilemus, caelo nitidissimus alto, 

Stella grauis nobis, Lucifer ortus erat 
diuidor hand aliter, quam si mea membra relinquam, 

et pars abrumpi corpore uisa suo est. 
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sic doluit Mettus tunc, cum in contraria uersos 75 

ultores habuit proditionis equos. 
turn uero exoritur clamor gemitusque meorum, 

et feriunt maestae pectora nuda manufi. 
turn uero coniunx umeris abetintis inhaerens 

miscuit haec lacrimis tristia uerba meis : 80 

" non potes auelli. simul hinc, simul ibimus," inquit : 

" te sequar et coniunx exulis exul ero. 
et mihi facta uia est, et me capit ultima tellus : 

accedam prof ugae sarcina parua ratL 
te iubet e patria discedere Caesaris ira, 85 

me pietas. pietas baec mihi Caesar erit." 
talia temptabat, sicut temptauerat ante, 

uixque dedit uictas utilitate manus. 
egredior, siue illud erat sine funere ferri, 

squalidus, immissis hirta per ora comis. 90 

ilia dolore amens tenebris narratur obortis 

semianimis media procubuisse domo : 
utque resurrexit foedatis puluere turpi 

crinibus et gelida membra leuauit humo, . 
se modo, desertos modo complorasse Penates, 95 

nomen et erepti saepe uocasse uiri, 
nee gemuisse minus, quam si nataeque uirique 

uidisset structos corpus habere rogos, 
et uoluisse mori, moriendo ponere sensus, 

respectuque tamen non periisse mei. lOO 

uiuat, et absentem, quoniam sic fata tulerunt, 

uiuat ut auxilio subleuet usque suo. 



A STORM AT SEA. 



IV. A STORM AT SEA. 

Me miseruxn, quanti montes uoluuntur aquarum ! 

iam iam tacturos sidera siunma putes. 
quantae diducto subsidunt aequore ualles ! 

iam iam tacturas Tartara nigra putes. 
quocumque aspicio, nihil est nisi pontus et aer, 5 

fluctibus hie tumidus, nubibus ille minax. 
inter utrumque fremunt immani murmure uenti : 

nescit^ cui domino pareat, unda maris, 
nam modo purpureo uires capit Eurus ab ortu, 

nunc Zephyrus sero uespere missus adest^ 10 

nunc sicca gelidus Boreas bacchatur ab Arcto, 

nunc Notus aduersa proelia fronte gerit. 
rector in incerto est nee quid f ugiatue petatue 

inuenit : ambiguis ars stupet ipsa malis. 
scilicet occidimus, nee spes est ulla salutis, 15 

dumque loquor, uultus obruit unda meos. 
opprimet banc animam iluctus, frustraque precanti 

ore necaturas accipiemus aquas. 
at pia nil aliud quam me dolet exule coniunx 

hoc unum nostri scitque gemitque mall 20 

nescit in immenso iactari corpora ponto, 

nescit agi uentis, nescit adesse necem. 
o bene, quod non sum mecum conscendere passus, 

ne mihi moi*s misero bis patienda foret 
at nunc ut peream, quoniam caret ilia periclo, 25 

dimidia certe parte superstes ero. 
ei mihi, quam celeri micuerunt nubila ilamma ! 

quantus ab aetherio personat axe f ragor ! 
nee leuius tabulae laterum feriuntur ab undis, 

quam graue ballistae moenia pulsat onus. 30 
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qui uenit hie fluctua, fluctus supereminet omnes : 

posterior nono est undecimoque prior, 
nee letum timeo : genus est miserabile leti. 

demite naufragium, mors mihi munus erit 
est aliquid, fatoue suo ferroue eadentem 35 

in solida moriens ponere corpus humo, 
et mandare suis aliqua, et sperare sepulerum, 

et non aequoreis piscibus esse eibum. 
fingite me dignum tali neee, non ego solus 

hie uehor : immeritos cur mea poena trahit ? 40 

pro superi uiridesque dei, quibus aequora eurae, 

utraque iam uestras sistite turba minas : 
quamque dedit uitam mitissima Caesaris ira, 

hane sinite infelix in loca iussa feram. 



V. A NORTHERN WINTER. 

Siquis adhue istie meminit Nasonis adempti, 

et superest sine me nomen in urbe meum, 
suppositum stellis numquam tangentibus aequor 

me seiat in media uiuere barbaria. 
Sauromatae cingunt, fera gens, Bessique Getaeque : 5 

quam non ingenio nomina digna meo ! 
dum tamen aura tepet, medio defendimur Histro : 

ille suis liquidis bella repellit aquis. 
at eum tristis hiemps squalentia protulit ora, 

terraque marmoreo est Candida facta gelu, 10 

dum parat et Boreas et nix habitare sub Areto, 

tum patet has gentes axe tremente premi. 
nix iaeet, et iactam ne sol pluuiaeque resoluant 

indurat Boreas perpetuamque facit : 
ergo ubi delieuit nondum prior, altera uenit, 1 5 

et solet in multis bima manere locis ; 
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A NORTHERN WINTER. 11 

tantaque commoti uis est Aquilonis, ut altas 

aequet humo turres tectaque rapta ferat. 
pellibus et sutis arcent mala frigora bracis, 

oraque de toto corpore sola patent. 20 

saepe sonant moti glacie pendente capilli, 

et nitet inducto Candida barba gelu ; 
nudaque consistunt formam seruantia testae 

uina, nee hausta meri, sed data frusta bibunt 
quid loquar, ut uincti concrescant frigore riui, 25 

deque lacu f ragiles effodiantur aquae 9 
ipse papyrifero qui non angustior amne 

miscetur uasto multa per ora freto, 
caeruleos uentis latices durantibus, Hister 

congelat et tectis in mare serpit aquis ; 30 

quaque rates ierant, pedibus nunc itur, et undas 

frigore concretas ungula pulsat equi ; 
perque nouos pontes, subter labentibus undis, 

ducunt Sarmatici barbara plaustra boues. 
uix equidem credar, sed cum sint praemia falsi 35 

nulla, ratam debet testis habere fidem : 
uidimus ingentem glacie consistere pontum, 

lubricaque immotas testa premebat aquas, 
nee uidisse sat est : durum calcauimus aequor, 

undaque non udo sub pede summa fuit. 40 

si tibi tale fretum quondam, Leandre, fuisset, 

non foret angustae mors tua crimen aquae, 
turn neque se pandi possunt delphines in auras 

tollere ; conantes dura coercet hiemps ; 
et quamuis Boreas iactatis insonet alis, 45 

fluctus in obsesso gui^ite nullus erit, 
inclusaeque gelu stabunt in margine puppes, 

nee poterit rigidas findere remus aquas, 
uidimus in glacie pisces haerere ligatos, 

sed pars ex illis tum quoque uiua fuit. 60 
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siue igitur nimii Boreae uis saeva marinas 

siue redundatas flumine cogit aquas : 
protinus aequato siccis Aquilonibus Histro 

inuehituT celeri barbarus bostis equo : 
hostis equo pollens longeque uolante sagitta 55 

uicinam late depopulatur bumum. 
diffugiunt alii, nullisque tuentibus agios 

incustoditae diripiuntur opes, 
ruris opes paruae, pecus et stridentia plaustra, 

et quas diuitias incola pauper babet. 60 

pars agitur uinctis post tergum capta lacertis, 

respiciens frustra rura Laremque suum : 
pars cadit bamatis misere confixa sagittis, 

nam uolucri ferro tinctile uirus inest. 
quae nequeunt secum ferre aut abducere, perdunt, 65 

et cremat insontes bostica fiamma casas. 
turn quoque, cum pax est, trepidant formidine belli, 

nee quisquam presso uomere sulcat bumum. 
aut uidet aut metuit locus bic, quem non uidet, hostem : 

cessat iners rigido terra relicta situ. 70 

non bic pampinea dulcis latet uua sub umbra, 

nee cumulant altos feruida musta lacus. 
poma negat regio, nee baberet Acontius, in quo 

scriberet bic dominae uerba legenda suae : 
aspiceret nudos sine fronde, sine arbore campos : 75 

beu loca felici non adeunda uiro ! 
ergo tam late pateat cum maximus orbis, 

baec est in poenas terra reperta meas. 
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VI. THE EXILE'S LIFE AT TOML 

. 1 

Vt sumus in Ponto, ter frigore constitit Hister, 

facta est Euxini dura ter unda maris. ; 

at mihi iam uideor patria procul esse tot annis, 

Dardana quot Graio Troia sub hoste fuit. 
stare putes, adeo procedunt tempora tarde, 5 

et peragit lentis passibus annus iter, 
nee mihi solstitium quicquam de noctibus aufert, 

efficit angustos nee mihi bruma dies, 
scilicet in nobis rerum natura nouata est 

cumque meis curis omnia longa facit. 10 

an peragunt solitos communia tempora motus, 

stantque magis uitae tempora dura meae, 
quem tenet Euxini mendax cognomine litus, 

et Scythici uere terra sinistra freti ? 
innumerae circa gentes fera bella minantur, 15 

quae sibi non raptu uiuere turpe putant. 
nil extra tutum est : tumulus defenditur ipse 

moenibus exiguis ingenioque loci, 
cum minime credas, ut aues, densissimus hostis 

aduolat et praedam uix bene uisus agit. 20 

saepe intra muros clausis uenientia portis 

per medias legimus noxia tela uias. 
est igitur rarus, rus qui colore audeat, isque 

hac arat infelix, hac tenet arma manu. 
sub galea pastor iunctis pice cantat auenis, 25 

proque lupo pauidae bella uerentur ones, 
uix ope castelli defendimur. et tamen iutus 

mixta facit Graecis barbara turba metum. 
quippe simul nobis habitat discriminei nuUo 

barbarus et tecti plus quoque parte tenet. 30 
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quorum, ut non timeas, possis odisse uidendo 

pellibus et longa corpora tecta coma, 
hos quoque, qui geniti Graia creduntur ab urbe, 

pro patrio cultu Persica braca tegit. 
exercent illi sociae commercia linguae : 35 

per gestum res est significanda mihi. 
barbarus hie ego sum qui non intelligor ulli, 

et rident stolidi uerba Latina Getae ; 
meque palam de me tuto male saepe loquuntur, 

forsitan obiciunt exiliumque mihi. 40 

utque fit, in se aliquid statui, dicentibus illis 

abnuerim quotiens annuerimque, putant. 
adde quod iniustum rigido ius dicitur ense, 

dantur et in medio uulnera saepe foro. 
o duram Lachesim, quae tarn graue sidus habenti 45 

fila dedit uitae non breuiora meae ! 
quod patriae uultu uestroque caremus, amici, 

atque hie in Scythicis gentibus esse queror : 
utraque poena grauis. merui tamen urbe carere, 

non merui tali forsitan esse loco. 50 

quid loquor, a, demens 9 ipsam quoque perdere uitam, 

Caesaris ofifenso numine, dignus eram. 



VII. ILLNESS AT TOML 

Haec mea si casu miraris epistula quare 

alterius digitis scripta sit, aeger eram. 
aeger in extremis ignoti partibus orbis, 

incertusque meae paene salntis eram. 
quern mihi nunc animum dira regione iacenti 

inter Sauromatas esse Getasque putes ? 
nee caelum patior nee aquis adsueuimus istis, 

terraque nescioquo non placet ipsa modo. 
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non domus apta satis, non hie cibus utilis aegio ; 

nullus, Apollinea qui leuet arte malum ; 10 

non qui soletur, non qui labentia tarde 

tempora narrando fallat, amicus adest. 
lassus in extemis iaceo populisque locisque, 

et subit adfecto nunc mihi, quicquid abest. 
omnia cum subeant, uincis tamen omnia, coniunx, 15 

et plus in nostro pectore parte tenes. 
te loquor absentem, te uox mea nominat unam ; 

nulla uenit sine te nox mihi, nulla dies, 
quin etiam sic me dicunt aliena locutum, 

ut foret amenti nomen in ore tuum. 20 

si iam deficiam, suppressaque lingua palato 

uix instillato restituenda mero, 
nuntiet hue aliquis dominam uenisse, resurgam, 

spesque tui nobis causa uigoris erit. 
ergo ego sum dubius uitae, tu forsitan istic 25 

iucundum nostri nescia tempus agis ? 
non agis, adfirmo. liquet hoe, carissima, nobis, 

tempus agi sine me non nisi triste tibi. 
si tamen impleuit mea sors, quos debuit^ annos^ 

et mihi uiuendi tam cito finis adest, 30 

quantum erat, o magni, morituro parcere, diui, 

ut saltern patria contumularer humo ! 
uel poena in tempus mortis dilata fuisset, 

uel praecepisset mors properata fugam. 
integer hahc potui nuper bene reddere lucem ; 35 

exul ut oceiderem, nunc mihi uita data est. 
tam procul ignotis igitur moriemur in oris, 

et fient ipso tristia fata loco ; 
nee mea consueto languescent corpora lecto, 

depositum nee me qui fleat, ullus erit ; 40 

nee dominae lacrimis in nostra cadentibus ora 

accedent animae tempora parua meae ; 
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Dec mandata dabo, nee cuin clamore supremo 

labentes oculos condet amica manus ; 
sed sine f uneribus caput hoc, sine honore sepulcri 45 

indeploratum barbara terra teget. 
ecquidy ubi audieris, tota turbabere niente, 

et f eries pauida pectora fida manu ? 
ecquid in has frustra tendens tua bracchia partes 

clamabis miseri nomen inane uiri 9 50 

parce tamen lacerare genas, nee scinde capillos : 

non tibi nunc primum, lux mea, raptus ero. 
cum patriam amisi, tunc me periisse putato : 

et prior et grauior mors fuit ilia mihi. 
nunc, si forte potes (sed non potes, optima coniunx), 55 

finitis gaude tot mihi morte malis. 
quod potes, extenua forti mala corde ferendo, 

ad quae iam pridem non rude pectus habes. 
atque utinam pereant animae cum corpore nostrae, 

effugiatqtie auidos pars mihi nulla rogos. 60 

nam si morte carens uacua uolat altus in aura 

spiritus, et Samii sunt rata dicta senis, 
inter Sarmaticas Eomana uagabitur umbras, 

perque feros manes hospita semper erit. 
ossa tamen facito parua referantur in uma : 65 

sic ego lion etiam mortuus exul ero. 
non uetat.hoc quisquam : fratrem Thebana peremptum 

siipposuit tumulo rege uetante soror. 
atque ea cutn foliis et amomi puliiere misce 

inque suburbano condita pone solo. 70 

quosque legat uersus oculo properante uiator, 

grandibus in tituli marmore caede notis : 

HIC EGO QVI lACBO TBNERORVM LVSOR AMORVM 

INGENIO PERU NASO POETA MEG. 
AT TIBI QVI TRANBIS NE SIT GRAVE QVISQVIS AMASTI 75 

DICBRE^NASONIS MOLLITEB OSSA CVBENT. 
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hoc satis in titulo est etenim maiora libelli 

et diuturna magis sunt monimenta mihi, 
quos ego confido, quamuis nocuere, daturos 

nomen et auctori tempora longa suo. 80 

tu tamen extincto feralia niunera semper 

deque tuis lacrimis umida serta dato. 
quamuis in cineres corpus mutauerit ignis, 

sentiet officium maesta fauilla pium. 
scribere plura libet : sed uox mihi fessa loquendo 85 

dictandi uires siccaque lingua negat. 
accipe, supremo dictum mihi forsitan ore, 

quod tibi qui mittit non habet ipse, "uala" 

VIIL TO HIS BOOK. i 

Parve (nee inuideo) sine me, liber, ibis in urbem : * 

ei mihi, quod domino non licet ire tuo. J 

uade, sed incultus, qualem decet exulis esse : 

infelix habitum temporis huius habe. 
nee te purpureo uelent uaccinia f uco : .6 • 

non est conueniens luctibus ille color : * 

nee titulus minio nee cedro charta notetur, •; 

Candida nee nigra comua f route geras. 
felices ornent haec instrumenta libellos : 

fortunae memorem te decet esse meae. 10 

nee fragili geminae poliantur pumice f routes, 

hirsutus sparsis ut uideare comis. 
neue liturarum pudeat. qui uiderit illas, 

de lacrimis factas sentiat esse meia 
uade, liber, uerbisque meis loca grata saluta : 15 

contingam certe quo licet ilia pede. 
siquis, ut in populo, nostri non immemor illi, 

siquis, qui quid agam forte requirat, erit : 
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uiuere me dices, saluum tarn en esse negabis : 

id quoque, quod uiuam, munus habere dei. 20 

atque ita tu tacitus (quaerenti plura legendum) 

ne quae non opus est forte loquare, caue. 
protinus admonitus repetet mea crimina lector, 

et peragar populi publicus ore reus, 
tu cs^ue defendas, quamuis mordebere dictis : 25 

causa patrocinio non bona maior erit. 
inuenies aliquem qui me suspiret ademptjim, 

carmina nee siccis perlegat ista genis, 
et tacitus secum, ne quis malus audiat, optet, 

sit mea lenito Caesare poena leuis : 30 

nos quoque, quisquis erit, ne sit miser ille, precamur, 

placatos misens qui uolet esse deos : 
quaeque uolet, rata sint, ablataque principis ira 

sedibus in patriis det mihi posse mori. 
ut peragas mandata, liber, culpabere forsan 35 

ingeniique minor laude ferere mei. 
iudicis officium est, iit res, ita tempora rerum 

quaerere : quaesito tempore tutus ens. 
carmina proueniunt animo deducta sereno : 

nubila sunt subitis tempora nostra malls. 40 

carmina secessum scribentis et otia quaerunt : 

me mare, me uenti, me fera iactat hiemps. 
carminibus metus omnis abest : ego perditus ensem 

haesurum iugulo iam puto iamque meo. 
haec quoque quod facio, iudex mirabitur aequus, 45 

scriptaque cum uenia qualiacumque leget. 
da mihi Maeoniden, et tot circumspice casus : 

ingenium tantis excidet omne inalis. 
denique securus famae, liber, ire memento, 

nee tibi sit lecto displicuisse pudor. 50 

non ita se praebet nobis fortuna secundam, 

ut tibi sit ratio laudis habenda tuae. 



\ 
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donee eram sospes, tituli tangebar amore, 

quaerendique mihi nominis ardor erat. 
carmina nunc si non studiuraque, quod obiuit, odi, 55 

sit satis : ingenio sic fuga parta meo. 
tu tamen i pro me, tu, cui licet, aspice Eomam : 

di facerent, possem nunc mens esse liber, 
nee te, quod uenias magnam peregrinus in urbem, 

ignotum populo posse uenire puta. 60 

ut titulo careas, ipso noscere colore : 

dissimulare uelis, te liquet esse meuni. 
clam tamen intrato, ne te mea carmina laedant : 

non sunt ut quondam plena fauoris erant. 
siquis erit qui te, quia sis mens, esse legendum 65 

non putet, e gremio reiciatque suo, 
" inspice " die " titulum. non sum praeceptor amoris ; 

quas meruit, poenas lam dedit illud opus." 
f orsitan expectes, an in alta palatia missum 

scandere te iubeam Gaesareamque domum. 70 

ignoscant augusta mihi loea dique locorum : 

uenit in hoe ilia fulmen ab arce caput, 
esse quidem memini mitissima sedibus illis 

numina ; sed timeo qui nocuere deos. 
terretur minimo pennae stridore columba, 75 

unguibus, accipiter, saucia facta tuis. 
nee procul a sta^ulis audet discedere, siqua 

exeussa est auidi dentibus agna lupi. 
uitaret caelum Fhaethon si uiueret, et quos 

optarat stulte, tangere noUet equos. 80 

me quoque, quae sensi, fateor louis arma timere : 

me reor infesto, cum tonat, igne peti. 
quicumque Argoliea de elasse Capherea fugit, 

semper ab Euboicis uela retorquet aquis. 
et mea cumba semel uasta percussa procella 85 

ilium, quo laesa est, horret adire locum. 
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ergo caue, liber, et timida circumspice mente, 

ut satis a media sit tibi plebe legL . 

dum petit iAiirmis nimium sublimia pennis ' 

Icarus, aequoreis nomina fecit aquis. 90 | 

difficile est tamen hinc, remis utaris an aura, 

dicere. consilium resque loc usque dabunt. 
si poteris uacuo tradi, si cuncta uidebis 

mitia, si uires fregerit ira suas : 
siquis erit qui te dubitantem et adire tinientem 95 ' 

tradat et ante tamen pauca loquatur, adi. I 

luce bona dominoque tuo felicior ipso ; 

peruenias illuc et mala nostra leues. I 

namque ea uel nemo, uel qui mihi uulnera fecit, I 

solus Achilleo toUere more potest. 100 

tantum ne noceas, dum uis prodesse, uideto. 

nam spes est animi nostra timore minor : 
quaeque quiescebat, ne mota resaeuiat ira, 

et poenae tu sis altera causa, caue. 
cum tamen in nostrum fueris penetrale receptus 105 

contigerisque tuam, scrinia curua, domum, 
aspicies illic positos ex ordine fratres, 

quos studium cunctos euigilauit idem, 
cetera turba palam titulos ostendet apertos, 

et sua detecta nomina f route geret; 110 

tres procul obscura latitantes parte uidebis : 

(hi qui, quod nemo nescit, amare docent) 
hos tu uel fugias uel, si satis oris habebis, 

Oedipodas facito Telegonosque uoces. 
deque tribus, moneo, siqua est tibi cura parentis, 115 

ne quenquam, quamiiis ipse docebit, ames. 
sunt quoque mutatae, ter quinque.uolumina, formae, 

nuper ab exequiis carmina rapta meis. 
his mando dicas inter mutata referri 

fortunae uultum corpora posse meae. 120 



Fig. VI. 




Eros. 

{From a Greek gem,) 
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namque ea dissimilis subito est effecta priori, 

flendaque nunc, aliquo tempore laeta f uit. 
plura quidem mandare tibi, si quaeris, habebam : 

sed uereor tardae causa fuisse uiae. 
et si quae subeunt, tecum, liber, omnia ferres, 125 

sarcina laturo magna fu turns eraa 
longa uia est, propera : nobis habitabitur orbis 

ultimus, a terra terra remota mea. 



IX. AMOR TRIUMPHANS. 

Esse quid hoc dicam, quod tam mihi dura uidentur 

strata, neque in lecto pallia nostra sedent, 
et uacuus somno noctem, quam longa, peregi, 

lassaque uersati corporis ossa dolent ? 
nam, puto, sentirem, siquo temptarer amore : 5 

an subit et tecta callidus arte nocet ? . 
sic erit haeserunt tenues in corde sagittae, 

et possessa ferus pectora uersat Amor, 
cedimus, an subitum luctando accendimus ignem 1 

cedamus : leue fit, quod bene fertur, onus. 10 

uidi ego iaotatas mota face crescere fiammas, 

et uidi nullo concutiente mori. 
uerbera plura ferunt, quam quos iuuat usus aratri, 

detractant pressi dum iuga prima boues. 
asper equus duris contunditur ora lupatis : 15 

frena minus sentit, quisquis ad arma facit. 
acrius inuitos multoque ferocius urget, 

quam qui seruitium ferfe fatentur, Amor, 
en ego confiteor ; tua sum noua praeda, Cupido ; 

porrigimus uictas ad tua iura manus. 20 

nil opus est bello. ueniam pacemque rogamus ; 

nee tibi laus armis uictus inermis ero. 
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necte comam myrto, matemas iunge columbas : 

qui deceat, currum uitricus ipse dabit ; 
inque dato curru, populo clamante triumphum, 25 

stabis et adiunctas arte mouebis aues. 
ducentur capti iuuenes captaeque puellae : 

haec tibi magnificus pompa triumphus exit, 
ipse ego, praeda recens, factum modo uulnus habebo 

et noua captiua uincula mente feram. 30 

Mens Bona ducetur manibus post terga retortis 

et Pudor et castris quidquid Amoris obest. 
omnia te metuent : ad te sua bracchia tendens 

uulgus " io " magna uoce " triumphe " canet. 
Blanditiae comites tibi erunt Errorque Furorque, 35 

adsidue partes turba secuta tuas. 
his tu militibus superas hominesque deosque. 

haec tibi si demas commoda, nudus eris. 
laeta triumphanti de summo mater Olympo 

plaudet et adpositas sparget in ora rosa& 40 

tu pennas gemma, gemma uariante capillos 

ibis in auratis aureus ipse rotis. 
tunc quoque non paucos, si te bene nouimus, ures, 

tunc quoque praeteriens uulnera multa dabis. 
hon possunt, licet ipse uelis, cessare sagittae ; 45 

feruida uicino flamma uapore nocet 
talis erat domita Bacchus Gangetide terra. 

tu grauis alitibus, tigribus ille fuit. 
ergo cum possim sacri pars esse triumphi, 

parce tuas in me perdere, uictor, opes. 50 

aspice cognati felicia Caesaris arma : 

qua uicit, uictos protegit ille manu. 
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X. VOWS OF CONSTANCY. 

lusta precor : quae me nuper praedata puella est, 

aut amet aut faciat cur ego semper amem. 
a, nimium uolui 1 tantum "patiatur amari ; 

audierit nostras tot Cytherea preces. 
accipe, per longos tibi qui deseruiat annos ; 5 

accipe, qui pura norit amare fide, 
si me non ueterum commendant magna parentum 

nomina, si nostri sanguinis auctoreques, 
nee mens innumeris renouatur campus, aratris, 

temperat et sumptus parous uterque parens : 10 

at Phoebus comitesque nouem uitisque repertor 

hac faciunt et, me qui tibi donat, Amor, 
et nulli cessura fides, sine crimine mores, 

nudaque simplicitas purpureusque pudor. 
non mihi mille placent, non sum desultor amoris : 15 

tu mihi, siqua fides, cura perennis eris. 
tecum quos dederint annos mihi fila sororum, 

uiuere contingat, teque dolente mori. 
te mihi materiem felicem in carmina praebe : 

prouenient causa carmina digna sua. 20 

carmine nomen habent exterrita comibus lo 

et quam fluminea lusit adulter aue, 
quaeque super pontum simulato uecta iuuenco 

uirginea tenuit comua uara manu. 
nos quoque per totum pariter cantabimur orbem, 26 

iunctaque semper erunt nomina nostra tuis. 
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XL CULTUS. 

Simplicitas rudis ante f uit ; nunc aurea Roma est 

et domiti magnas possidet orbis opes, 
aspice quae nunc sunt Capitolia, quaeque fuerunt : 

alterius dices ilia fui*sse louis. 
Curia consilio nunc est dignissima tanto : 5 

de stipula Tatio regna tenente fuit. 
quae nunc sub Phoebo ducibusque Palatia fulgent, 

quid nisi araturis pascua bubus erant ? 
prisca iuuent alios ; ego me nunc denique natum 

gratulor ; haec aetas moribus apta meis ; 10 

non quia nunc terrae lentum subducitur aurum, 

lectaque diuerso litore concha uenit, 
nee quia decrescunt eifosso marmore montes, 

nee quia caeruleae mole f ugantur aquae ; 
sed quia cultus adest, nee nostros mansit in annos 1 5 

rusticitas, priscis ilia superstes auis. 



XII. A FLIRTATIOISr IN THE CIRCUS. 

" Non ego nobilium sedeo studiosus equorum : 

cui tamen ipsa faues, uincat ut ille, precor. 
ut loquerer tecum ueni, tecumque sederem, 

ne tibi non notus, quem facis, esset amor, 
tu cursus spectas, ego te. spectemus uterque, 5 

quod iuuat, atque oculos pascat uterque suos. 
cuicumque faues, f elix agitator equorum ! 

ergo illi curae contigit esse tuae 1 
hoc mihi contingat ; sacro de carcere missis 

insistam forti mente uehendus equis, XO 




Roman Lamp, with Critccis Scene. 



A FLIRTATION IN THE CIRCUS. 25 

et modo lora dabo, modo uerhere terga notabo, 

nunc stringam metas interiore rota, 
si mihi current! fueris conspecta, morabor, 

deque meis manibus lora remissa fluent, 
at quam paene Pelops Pisaea concidit hasta, 15 

dum spectat uultus, Hippodamia, tuos ! 
nempe fauore suae uicit tamen ille puellae. 

uincamus dominae quisque fauore suae, 
quid f rustra ref ugis 1 cogit nos linea iungi : 

haec in lege loci commoda circus habet. 20 

tu tamen a dextra, quicumque es, parce puellae : 

contactu lateris laeditur ista tui. 
tu quoque, qui spectas post nos, tua con trahe crura, 

si pudor est, rigido nee preme terga geiiu. 
sed nimium demissa iacent tibi pallia terra : 25 

coUige ; uel digitis en ego tollo meis. 
uis tamen interea faciles arcessere uentos, 

quos faciet nostra mota tabella manu ? 
an magis hie meus est animi, non aeris, aestus, 

captaque f emineus pectora torret amor ? 30 

dum loquor, alba leui sparsa est tibi puluere uestis. 

sordide, de niueo corpore, puluis, abi. 
sed iam pompa uenit. linguis animisque fauete. 

tempus adest plausus : aurea pompa uenit. 
prima loco fertur passis Victoria pennis : 35 

hue ades et meus hie fac, dea, uincat amor, 
plaudite Keptuno, nimium qui creditis undis. 

nil mihi cum pelago ; me mea terra capit. 
plaude tuo Marti, miles, nos odimus arma ; 

pax iuuat et media pace repertus amor. 40 

auguribus Phoebus, Phoebe uenantibus adsit. 

artifices in te uerte, Minerua, manus. 
ruricolae, Cereri teneroque adsurgite Baccho. 

Pollucem pugiles, Castora placet equea 
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nos tibi, blanda Venus, puerisque potentibus arcu 45 

plaudiniua inceptis annue, diua, meis, 
daque nouani mentem dominae : patiatur amari. 

annuit et motu signa secunda dedit. 
quod dea promisit, promittas ipsa, rogamus : 

pace loquar Veneris, tu dea maior eris. 50 

per tibi tot iuro testes pompamque deonim, 

te dominam nobis tempus in omne peti. 
sed pendent tibi crura : potes, 'si forte iuuabit, 

cancellis primos inseruisse pedes, 
maxima iam uacuo praetor spectacula circo 55 

quadriiugos aequo carcere misit equos. 
cui studeas, uideo. uincet, cuicumque fauebis. 

quid cupias, ipsi scire uidentur equi. 
me miserum ! metam spatioso circuit orbe. 

quid facis ? admoto proximus axe subit. 60 

quid facis, infelix ? perdis bona uota puellae : 

tende, precor, ualida lora sinistra manu. 
fauimus ignauo. sed enim reuocate, Quirites, 

et date iactatis undique signa togis. 
en, reuocant. at, ne turbet toga mota capillos, 65 

in uostros abdas te licet usque sinus, 
iamque patent iterum reserato carcere postes : 

euolat admissis discolor agmen equis. 
nunc saltern supera spatioque insurge patenti : 

sint mea, sint dominae fac rata uota meae. 70 

sunt dominae rata uota meae : mea uota supersunt. 

ille tenet palmam : palma petenda mea est." 
risit et argutis quiddam promisit ocellis. 

" hoc satis hie ; alio cetera redde loco." 



Fig. IX. 




Eos AND MeMNON. 

(From a Greek vase.) 

(JSce note, ^. tao.) 



LAMENT FOR TIBULLUS. 27 

XIII. LAMENT FOE TIBULLUS. 

Memnona si mater, mater plorauit Achillem, 

et tangunt magnas tristia fata deas, 
flebilis indignos, Elegia, solue capillos : 

a, nimis ex uero nunc tibi nomen erit ! 
ille till uates operis, tua fama, TibuUus 5 

ardet in extructo, corpus inane, rogo. 
ecce, puer Veneris fert euersamque pharetram 

et fractos arcus et sine luce facem. 
aspice, demissis ut eat miserabilis alis 

pectoraque infesta tundat aperta manu. 10 

excipiunt lacrimas sparsi per colla capilli, 

oraque singultu concutiente sonant, 
fratris in Acneae sic ilium funere dicunt 

egressum tectis, pulcher lule, tuis. 
nee minus est confusa Venus moriente TibuUo, 15 

quam iuueni rupit cum ferus inguen aper. 
at sacri uates et diuum cura uocamur ; 

sunt etiam, qui nos numen habere putent. 
scilicet omne sacrum Mors importuna prof an at, 

omnibus obscuras inicit ilia manus. 20 

quid pater Ismario quid mater profuit Orpheo ? 

carmine quid uictas obstipuisse f eras ? 
et Linon in siluis idem pater " aelinon " altis 

dicitur inuita concinuisse lyra. 
adice Maeoniden, a quo, ceu fonte perenni, 25 

uatum Pieriis ora rigantur aquis ; 
hunc quoque summa dies nigro submersit Auemo : 

defugiunt auidos carmina sola rogos. 
durat opus uatum, Troiani fama laboris, 

tardaque noctumo tela retexta dolo. 30 

sic Nemesis longum, sic Delia nomen habebunt^ 

altera cura recens, altera primus amor. 
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cum rapiunt mala fata bonos, ignoscite fasso, 

soUicitor nuUos esse putare deos. 
uiue plus : moriere plus ; cole sacra : colentem 35 

Mors grauis a templis in caua busta trahet. 
carminibus confide bonis : iacet ecce Tibullus ; 

uix manet e toto parua quod urna capit. 
tens, sacer uates, flammae rapuere rogales, 

pectoribus pasci nee timuere tuis ? 40 

aurea sanctorum potuissent templa deorum 

urere, quae tantum sustinuere nefas. 
auertit uultus, Erycis quae possidet arces : 

sunt quoque qui lacrimas continuisse negant. 
sed tamen hoc melius, quam si Phaeacia tellus 45 

ignotum uili supposuisset humo. 
hinc certe madidos fugientis pressit ocellos 

mater et in cineres ultima dona tulit : 
hinc soror in partem misera cum matre doloris 

uenit inornatas dilaniata comas : 50 

cumque tuis sua iunxerunt Nemesisque priorque 

oscula, nee solos destituere rogos. 
Delia descendens " felicius " inquit " amata 

sum tibi : uixisti, dum tuus ignis eram." 
cui Nemesis " quid " ait " tibi sunt mea damna dolori 1 55 

me tenuit moriens deficiente manu." 
si tamen e nobis aliquid nisi nomen et umbra 

restat, in Elysia ualle Tibullus erit. 
obuius huic uenias, hedera iuuenalia cinctus 

tempora cum Caluo, docte Catulle, tuo ; 60 

tu quoque, ai falsum est temerati crimen amici, 

sanguinis atque animae prodige Galle tuae. 
his comes umbra tua est ; siqua est modo corporis umbra, 

auxisti numeros, culte Tibulle, pios. 
ossa quieta, precor, tuta requiescite in urna, 65 

et sit humus cineri non onerosa tuo ! 



ARUDNE AND BACCHUS. 29 



XIV. AEIADNE AND BACCHUS. 

Gnosis in ignotis amens errabat harenis, 

qua breuis aequoreis Dia feritur aquis. 
utque erat e somno tunica uelata recincta, 

nuda pedem, croceas irreligata comas, 
Thesea crudelem surdas clamabat ad undas, 5 

indigno teneras imbre rigante genas. 
clamabat fiiebatque simul. sed utrumque decebat ; 

non facta est lacrimis turpior iUa suis. 
iamque iterum tundens moUissima pectora palmis 

"perfidus ille abiit. quid mihi fietl" ait. 10 

" quid mihi fiet 1 " ait. sonuerunt cymbala toto 

litore et attonita tympana pulsa manu. 
excidit ilia metu rupitque nouissima uerba : 

nullus in exanimi corpore sanguis erat. 
ecce Mimallonides sparsis in terga capillis, 15 

ecce leues Satyri, praeuia turba dei. 
ebrius ecce senex pando Silenus asello 

uix sedet et pressas continet ante iubas. 
dum sequitur Bacchas, Bacchae fugiuntque petuntque, 

quadrupedem ferula dum malus urget eques, 20 

in caput aurito cecidit delapsus asello ; 

clamarunt Satyri " surge age, surge, pater." 
iam deus in curru, quern summum texerat uuis, 

tigribus adiunctis aurea lora dabat. 
et color et Theseus et uox abiere puellae : 25 

terque fugam petiit terque retenta metu est. 
horruit, ut sterilis agitat quas uentus aristas, 

ut leuis in madida cahna palude tremit 
cui deus " en adsum tibi cura fidelior " inquit : 

" pone metum : Bacchi, Gnosias, uxor eris. 30 
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munus habe caelum, caelo spectabere sidus. 

saepe reget dubiam Cressa Corona ratem." 
dixit et e curru, ne tigres ilia timeret, 

desilit : imposito cessit harena pede : 
implicitamque sinu (neque enim pugnare ualebat) 35 

abstulit. in facili est omnia posse deo. 



XV. PERSEPHONE. 

Terra tribus scopulis uastum procurrit in aeqiior 

Trinacris, a positu nomen adepta loci, 
grata domus Cereri. multas ea possidet urbes, 

in quibus est culto fertilis Henna solo, 
frigida caelestum matres Arethusa uocarat : 5 

uenerat ad sacras et dea flaua dapes. 
filia, consuetis ut erat comitata puellis, 

errabat nudo per sua prata pede. 
ualle sub umbrosa locus est, aspergine multa 

uuidus ex alto desilientis aquae. 10 

tot fuerant illic, quot habet natura, colores, 

pictaque dissimili flore nitebat humus, 
quam simul aspexit, " comites, accedite " dixit 

* et mecum plenos flore referte sinus." 
praeda puellares animos prolectat inanis, 15 

et non sentitur sedulitate labor, 
haec implet lento calathos e uimine nexos, 

haec gremiuniy laxos degrauat ilia sinus : 
ilia legit calthas, huic sunt uiolaria curae, 

ilia papauereas subsecat ungue comas : 20 

has, hyacinthe, tenes ; illas, amarante, moraris : 

pars thyma, pars casiam, pars meliloton amant. 
plurima lecta rosa est ; sunt et sine nomine flores. 

ipsa crocos tenues liliaque alba legit. 
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carpendi studio paulatim longius itur, 25 

et dominam casu nulla secuta comes, 
banc uidet et uisam patruus uelociter aufert 

regnaque caeruleis in sua portat equis. 
ilia quidem claniabat " io, carissima mater, 

auferor 1 " ipsa suos abscideratque sinus : 30 

panditur interea Diti uia, namque diumum 

lumen inadsueti uix patiuntur equi. 
at chorus aequalis, cumulatae flore ministrae, 

" Persephone," clamant " ad tua dona ueni 1 " 
ut clamata silet, montes ululatibus implent, 35 

et feriunt maestae pectora nuda manus. 
attonita est plangore Ceres (modo uenerat Hennam), 

nee mora, "me miseram \ filia," dixit "ubi esl" 
mentis inops rapitur, quales audire solemus 

Threicias fusis Maenadas ire comis. 40 

praeteritus Cereri nullus in orbe locus, 
errat et in caelo liquidique immunia ponti 

alloquitur gelido proxima signa polo. 
" Parrhasides stellae, (namque omnia nosse potestis, 

aequoreas numquam cum subeatis aquas) 45 

Persephonen natam miserae monstrate parenti.'^ 

dixerat. huic Helice talia uerba refert : 
" crimine nox uacua est ; Solem de uirgine rapta 

consule, qui late facta diurna uidet." 
Sol aditus " quam quaeris," ait " ne nana labores, 50 

nupta louis fratri tertia regna tenet." 
questa diu secum, sic est adfata Tonantem, 

maximaque in uultu signa dolentis erant : 
*' si memor es, de quo mihi sit Proserpina nata, 

dimidium curae debet habere tuae. 55 

orbe pererrato sola est iniuria facti 

cognita. commissi praemia raptor habet 
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at neque Persephone digna est praedone marito, 

nee gener hoc nobis more parandus erat. 
quid grauius uictore Gyge captiua tulissem, 60 

quam nunc te caeli sceptra tenente tuli ? 
uerum impune ferat, nos haec patiemur inultae ; 

reddat et emendet facta priora nouis." 
luppiter hanc lenit, factumque excusat amore, 

" nee gener est nobis ille pudendus " ait. 65 

" non ego nobilior : posita est mihi regia caelo. 

possidet alter aquas, alter inane chaoa 
sed si forte tibi non est mutabile pectus, 

statque semel iuncti rumpere uincla tori, 
hoc quoque temptemus, siquidem ieiuna remansit ; 70 

si minus, infemi coniugis uxor erit." 
Tartara iussus adit sumptis Caducifer alis 

speque redit citius uisaque certa refert : 
" rapta tribus " dixit " soluit ieiunia granis, 

Punica quae lento cortice poma tegunt." 75 

baud secus indoluit, quam si modo rapta fuisset, 

maesta parens longa uixque refecta mora est 
atque ita " nee nobis caelum est habitabile ; " dixit 

" Taenaria recipi me quoque ualle libet." 
et factura fuit, pactus nisi luppiter esset, 80 

bis tribus ut caelo mensibus ilia foret. 
turn demum uultumque Ceres animumque recepit 

imp9suitque suae spicea serta comae : 
largaque prouenit cessatis messis in amis, 

et uix congestas area cepit opes. 85 
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XVI. MEDEA lASONI. 

At tibi Colchorum, niemini, reghia uacaui, 

ars mea, cum peteres, ut tibi ferret opem. 
tunc quae dispensant mortalia fila sorores 

debuerant fusos euoluisse meos. 
turn potui Medea mori bene, quidquid ab illo 5 

produxi uitae tempore, poena fuit. 
ei mihi, cur umquam iuuenalibus acta lacertis 

Phrixeam petiit Pelias arbor ouem 1 
cur umquam Colchi Magnetida uidimus Argon, 

turbaque Phasiacam Graia bibistis aquam 1 10 

cur mihi plus aequo llaui placuere capilli 

et decor et linguae gratia ficta tuae 1 
&,ut semel in nostras quoniam noua puppis harenas 

uenerat, audacis attuleratque uiros, 
isset anhelatos non praemedicatus in ignea 15 

immemor Aesonides oraque adnata boum, 
semina seuisset, totidem quot semina et hostes, 

et caderet cultu cultor ab ipse suo. 
quantum perfidiae tecum, scelerate, perisset, 

dempta forent capiti quam mala multa meo ! 20 

est aliqua ingrato meritum exprobrare uoluptas. 

hac fruar ; haec de te gaudia sola feram. 
iussus inexpertam Colchos aduertere puppim, 

intrasti patriae regna beata meae. 
hoc illic Medea fui, noua nupta quod hie est : 25 

quam pater est illi, tarn mihi diues erat. 
hie Ephyren bimarem, Scythia tenus ille niuosa 

omne tenet, Ponti qua plaga laeua iacet. 
accipit hospitio iuuenes Aeeta Pelasgos, 

et premitis pictos corpora Graia toros. 30 
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tunc ego te uidi, tunc coepi scire, quis esses. 

ilia f uit mentis prima ruina meae. 
et uidi et perii ; nee notis ignibus arsi, 

ardet ut ad magnos pinea taeda deos. 
et formosus eras, et me mea fata trahebant : 35 

abstulerant oculi lumina nostra tui. 
perfide, sensisti. quis enim bene celat amorem ? 

eminet indicio prodita Ham ma suo. 
dicitur interea tibi lex, ut dura ferorum 

insolito premeres uomere colla boum. 40 

Martis erant tauri plus quam per cornua saeui, 

quorum terribilis spiritus ignis erat : 
aere pedes solidi, praetentaque naribus aera, 

nigra per adflatus haec quoque facta sues, 
semina praeterea populos genitura iuberis 45 

spargere deuota lata per arua manu, 
qui peterent natis secum tua corpora telis : 

ilia est agricolae messis iniqua suo. 
lumina custodis, succumbere nescia somno, 

ultimus est aliqua decipere arte labor. 50 

dixerat Aeetes. maesti consurgitis omnes, 

mensaque purpureos deserit alta toros. 
quam tibi tunc longe regnum dotale Creusae 

et socer et magni nata Creontis erant ! 
tristis abis. oculis abeuntem prosequor udis, 55 

et dixit tenui murmure lingua " uale 1 " 
ut positum tetigi thalamo male saucia lectum, 

acta est per lacrimas nox mihi, quanta fuit 
ante oculos taurique meos segetesque nefandae, 

ante meos oculos peruigil anguis erat. 60 

hinc amor, hinc timer est ; ipsum timer auget amorem. 

mane erat, et thalamo cara recepta soror 
disiectamque comas aduersaque in ora iacentem 

inuenit, et lacrimis omnia plena meis. 




Hecatr Triple 
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orat openi Minyis. alter petit, alter habebit : 65 

Aesonio iuueni, quod rogat ilia, damus. 
est nemus et piceis et frondibus ilicis atrum : 

uix illuc radiis solis adire licet 
sunt in eo, fuerant certe, delubra Dianae : 

aurea barbarica stat dea facta manu. 70 

noscis, an exciderunt meciim loca 1 uenimus illuc : 

orsus es infido sic prior ore loqui : 
" ius tibi et arbitrium nostrae fortuna salutis 

tradidit, inque tua est uitaque morsque mann. 
perdere posse sat est, siquem iuuet ipsa potestas : 75 

sed tibi seruatus gloria maior ero. 
per mala nostra precor, quorum potes esse leuamen, 

per genus et numen cuncta uidentis aui, 
per triplicis uultus arcanaque sacra Dianae, 

et si forte aliquos gens habet ista deos : 80 

o uirgo, miserere mei, miserere meorum : 

effice me meritis tempus in omne tuum ! 
quod si forte uirum non dedignare Pelasgum, — 

sed mihi tam faciles unde meosque deos ] — 
spiritus ante meus tenues uanescat in auras, 85 

quam thalamo, nisi tu, nupta sit ulla meo : 
conscia sit luno, sacris praefecta maritis, 

et dea, marmorea cuius in aede sumus ! " 
haec aninium (et quota pars haec sunt 1) mouere puellae 

simplicis, et dextrae dextera iuncta meae. 90 

uidi etiam lacrimas. an pars est fraudis in illis ] 

sic cito sum uerbis capta puella tuis. 
iungis et aeripedes inadusto corpore tauros 

et solidam iusso uomere findis humum. 
arua uenenatis pro semine dentibus imples ; 95 

nascitur et gladios scutaque miles habet. 
ipsa ego, quae dederam medicamina, pallida sedi, 

cum uidi subitos arma tenere uiros : 

D 
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donee terrigenae, facinus mirabile, fratres 

inter se strictas conseruere manus. lOO 

peruigil ecce draco squamis crepitantibus horrens 

sibilat, et torto pectore uerrit humuni. 
dotis opes ubi erant 1 ubi erat tibi regia coniunx, 

quique maris gemini distinct Isthmos aquas 1 
ilia ego, quae tibi sum nunc denique barbara facta, 105 

nunc tibi sum pauper, nunc tibi uisa nocens, 
flammea subduxi medicato lumina somno, 

et tibi, quae raperes, uellera tuta dedi. 
proditus est genitor, regnum patriamque reliqui ; 

munus in exilio quidlibet esse tuli. 110 

uirginitas facta est peregrini praeda latronis ; 

optima cum cara matre relicta soror. 
at non te fugiens sine me, germane, reliqui. 

deficit hoc uno littera nostra loco, 
quod facere ausa mea est, non audet scribere dextra. 115 

sic ego, sed tecum, dilaceranda fui. 
nee tamen extimui, (quid enim post ilia timerem 1) 

credere me pelago femina, iamque nocens. 
numen ubi est 1 ubi di 1 meritas subeamus in alto, 

tu fraudis poenas, credulitatis ego. 120 

compresses utinam Symplegades elisissent, 

nostraque adhaererent ossibus ossa tuis, 
aut nos Scylla rapax canibus mersisset edendos ! 

debuit ingratis Scylla nocere uiris. 
quaeque uomit totidem fluctus totidemque resorbet, 125 

nos quoque Trinacriae supposuisset aquae ! 
sospes ad Haemonias uictorque reuerteris urbes : 

ponitur ad patrios aurea lana deos. 
quid referam Peliae natas pietate nocentes 

caesaque uirginea membra paterna manul 130 

ut culpent alii, tibi me laud are necesse est, 

pro quo sum totiens esse coacta nocens. 
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ausus es, o iusto desunt sua uerba dolori, 

ausus es " Aesonia" dicere "cede domo !" 
iussa domo cessi, natis comitata duobus 135 

et, qui me sequitur semper, amore tui. 
ut subito nostras Hymen cantatus ad aures 

uenit, et accenso lampades igne micant, 
tibiaque effundit socialia carmina uobis, 

at mihi funerea flebiliora tuba, 140 

pertimui ; nee adhuc tantum scelus esse putabam : 

sed tamen in toto pectore frigus erat. 
turba ruunt, et " Hymen " clamant, " Hymenaee " frequenter. 

quo propior uox haec, hoc mihi peius erat. 
diuersi flebant serui, lacrimasque tegebant. 145 

quis uellet tanti nuntius esse mali 1 
me quoque, quidquid erat, potius nescire iuuabat : 

sed tamquam scirem, mens mea tristis erat. 
cum minor e pueris, iussus studioque uidendi, 

constitit ad geminae limina piima foris. 150 

" hinc mihi, mater, abi ! pompam pater " inquit " Jason 

ducit, et adiunctos aureus urguet equos." 
protinus abscissa planxi mea pectora ueste, 

tuta nee a digitis ora fuere meis. 
ire animus mediae suadebat in agmina turbae, 155 

sertaque compositis demere rapta comis. 
uix me continui, quin sic laniata capillos 

clamarem " mens est " iniceremque manus. 
laese pater, gaude ; Colchi, gaudete, relicti : 

inferias, umbrae fratris, habete, mei. 160 

deseror, amissis regno patriaque domoque, 

coniuge, qui nobis omnia solus erat. 
serpentis igitur potui taurosque furentes, 

unum non potui perdomuisse uirum. 
quaeque feros pepuli doctis medicatibus ignes, 165 

non ualeo flamnias effngere ipsa meas. 
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ipsi me cantus herbaeque artesque relinquunt ; 

nil dea, nil Hecates sacra potentis agunt. 
non mihi grata dies ; noctes uigilantur amarae, 

et tener a misero pectore somnus abit. 170 

quae me non possum, potui sopire draconem. 

utilior cuiuis quam mihi cura mea est. 
quos ego seruaui, paelex amplectitur artus, 

et nostri fructus ilia laboris habet. 
forsitan et, stultae dum te iactare maritae 175 

quaeris et iniustis auribus apta loqui, 
in faciem moresque meos noua crimina fingas : 

rideat et uitiis laeta sit ilia meis. 
rideat, et Tyrio iaceat sublimis in ostro : 

fiebit, et ardores uincet adusta meos ! 180 

dum ferrum flammaeque aderunt sucusque ueneni, 

hostis Medeae nullus inultus erit. 
quod si forte preces praecordia ferrea tangunt, 

nunc animis audi uerba minora meis. 
tam tibi sum supplex quam tu mihi saepe fuisti ; 185 

nee moror ante tuos procubuisse pedes, 
si tibi sum uilis, communis respice natos : 

saeuiet in partus dira nouerca meos. 
et nimium similes tibi sunt, et imagine tangor, 

et quotiens uideo, lumina nostra madent. 190 

per superos oro, per auitae lumina flammae, 

per meritum et natos, pignora nostra, duos : 
redde torum, pro quo tot res insana reliqui : 

adde fidem dictis, auxiliumque refer, 
non ego te imploro contra taurosque uirosque, 195 

utque tua serpens uicta quiescat ope. 
te peto, quem merui, quem nobis ipse dedisti, 

cum quo sum pariter facta parente parens, 
dos ubi sit, quaeris ? campo numeranimus illo, 

qui tibi laturo uellus arandus erat. 200 
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aureus ille aries uillo spectabilis alto 

dos mea ; quam dicam si tibi " redde," neges. 
dos mea tu sospes ; dos est mea Graia iuuentus : 

i nunc, Sisyphias, improbe, confer opes, 
quod uiuis, quod habes nuptam socenimque potentis, 205 

hoc ipsum, ingratus quod potes esse, meum est. 
quos equidem actutum — sed quid praedicere poenam 

attinet 1 ingentis parturit ira minas. 
quo fert ira, sequar : facti f ortasse pigebit ; 

et piget infido consuluisse uiro. 210 

uiderit ista deus, qui nunc mea pectora uersat. 

nescio quid certe mens mea mains agit. 



NOTES. 



L AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

(TaisTiA, 4. 10.) 

This autobiography was written at Torn! early in a.d. 11, soon 
after the completion of Ovid's second year of exile. 

1, 2. Order for construing : Accipe, Posteritas, ut noris, qui ego 
/uerinij Ule lusor, &c. 

1. qui: the adjectival form of the interrogative pronoun is 
correctly used. QuU eat ? would be answered by naming tlie person, 
Qui est ? by describing him (but cf. III. 37 and note). Qui fuerim 
is an indirect question. 

ille, with Insor, the well-known, the famous. Cf. XVI. 105, 
Trist. 5. 7. 55, "Ille ego Romanus uates"; Cic. Phil. VII. 3. 7, 8, 
" ego ille qui semper pacis auctor fui . . . ego ille pacis semper 
laudator" ; Ov. Am. 3. 8. 23 ; Met. 1. 757, 4. 226. 

lusor, "playful singer" : so ludere, "to write playful verse." 
Cf- Cat. 68. 17, "multa satis lusi" ; Verg. G. 4. 564, "carmina qui 
lusi pastornm " ; Hor. C. 1. 32. 2. Ovid refers to his early love- 
poems (Heroides, Amores, and Arc Amatoria). See Introduction. 

2. norls (cf. 1. 5), contracted for nov^Hs. The i is "doubtful" 
in quantity in the fut. pf. and pf. subj. terminations, -Is, -tmus, -ttis. 

For posteritas, 1. 2 (quadrisyllable at the end of a pentameter), 
decern, L 4, pari, 1. 6 (adj. at the end of a pentameter), and the 
shortening of the -o in Sulmo, 1. 3, see App. II. 

3. Snlmo. See II. and notes. 

6. consnl nterqne : Hirtius and Pansa, who fell in battle against 
M. Antonius before Mutina (Modena), b.c. 43. The same line 
occurs in Lygd. [Tib. 3] 5. 18. It is uncertain which poet borrowed 
it from the other. 

T, =et si quis est uetus ordinis heres usque a proauis (ego sum uetus 
ardinis heres). 

ordinis, sc. equestris. The equester ordo or equites ranked next 
to the senators in social precedence. The name, which originally 
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belonged to those who could afiford to serve in the cavalry, was applied 
during the last century of the Republic to all who possessed a 
property of at least 400,000 sesterces and were not members of 
the Senate. Cf. Hor. Ep. 1. 1. 58, * * Sed quadringentis sex septem 
milia desunt : plebs eris," " If six or seven thousand are lacking 
from the four hundred thousand, you will rank with the vulgar 
herd." 

A census of 1,000,000 sesterces qualified a man to seek admission 
to the Senate (cf. 33 n.) ; but many possessors of a senatorial fortune 
preferred to remain equUeSy from lack of political ambition or other 
causes — e.g,f Maecenas, and Ovid himseli (cf. notes on 1. 29 and 
1. 33). 

Within the equester ordo were included the country gentleman 
and the ** city magnate " — the great merchant, financier or publicanwt 
— all, in fact, who possessed independent means but were disqualified 
or disinclined for a senatorial career. The equites had the right to 
wear a gold ring and the claum angvstvs (29 n.), and by the Lex 
Roacia OthmiiSy B.c. 63, special seats were reserved for them in the 
theatre. Ovid says that he can claim equestrian rank by inheritance 
from a long line of equestrian ancestors, not merely by the acquisi- 
tion of an equestrian fortune. The couplet is repeated with slight 
alterations from Am. 3. 15. 5, 6. Trans. **heir to knighthood by 
old ancestral title." 

7. uetus hares = Aered uetere iure, as uetus amicus =homo uetere 
amicUia coniunctus — e.g.j Plant. True. 172. 
Connect asqne a proauis. 

9. stirps, "child"; usually "race," "family." Cf. genua — e.g., 
Am. 3. 6. 54 ; and sanguis — e.gr., Hor. C. 3. 27. 65. 

12. per duo liba=an instrumental abl., as often in Ovid — 6.(7., 
Am. 2. 4. 17, "raras dotata per artes"; Fast. 1. 680, **nec noua 
per gelidas herba sit usta nines" ("nipped by . . . "). Cf. Verg. 
G. 2. 388, ^n. 10. 352. 

liba, cakes made of cheese, flour, and eggs, or of milk, flour, 
and honey, offered to the Genius on a birthday. Cf. Trist. 3. 13. 
17, "liba . . . proprie genitale notantia tempus"; A. A. 1. 429, 
"natale libum"; Tib. 2. 2 (describing birthday festivities), **ip8e 
suos Genius adsit uisurus houores . . . atque satur libo sit madeat- 
que mero." 

13. Minerua (derived from root of mens, moneo), the Italian god- 
dess of arts and crafts (cf. XII. 42), is called armi/era by identi- 
fication with the Greek Athene, who sprang armed from the head of 
Zens, and is commonly represented in art as armed with helmet; 
ffigis, shield, and spear. Minerva's great feast was the QuinqucUrus, 
March 19 to 23. The first day was occupied with sacrifices, the 
other four with gladiatorial shows. Ovid's birthday was therefore 
March 20. Cf. Fast. 3. 809 sqq, 

de festi8=a " partitive" gen. (so-called) : cf. 1. 124. 
16. urbis, poss. gen. with uiros. Similarly, but with greater self- 
sacrifice, Horace's father brought his son to be educated at Rome, 
from a sense of the inadequacy of the country schools (Hor. S. 1. 
6. 71 sqq,) 
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16. ars — i.€., rhetoric. Their teachers were Latro and Arellius 
Fuscus. An important part of the training consisted in writing 
declamatioiies (referred to in 1. 24) — i.e., rhetorical exercises either 
(1) on historical or legendary themes {maAsoriae)^ or (2) for an 
imaginary lawsuit {controuersiae). See Mayor's note on Juv. 1. 16. 
We are told that Ovid preferred svasoriae. A specimen of his work 
in coTUrotiersiae is preserved by the elder Seneca (Contr. 10), who says 
of him, ** oratio eius iam tum nihil aliud poterat uideri quam solutum 
carmen " (cf. 1. 25 infra). The * Heroides * are very like versified 
suasoriae, and the rhetorical and artificial style of Ovid's poetry may 
be largely ascribed to his early training. 
ab. Cf . IV. 29 n. 

18. natns ad . . . *' fashioned by nature for the bold warfare 
of ... " (as we say, **a bom orator") : cf. Cic. Or. 1. 22. 99, "ad 
dicendum natus stptusque." Also with the dat. — e.g., "nationes 
natae seruituti" (Cic.) ; and (rarely) with in and the ace. — g.gr., Ov. 
Trist. 3. 2. 9, " in otia natus " ; Liv. 5. 37. 8, " gens nata in uanos 
tumultus." 

19. caelestia sacra, ''heavenly mysteries" (i.e., the worship of 
the Muses). 

21. quid . . . 1=rl . . . ; "why . . . ?" Cf. V. 25. 

22. Haeonides, Homer. Cf. Milton, P. L. 3. 35, '* Blind Thamyris 
and blind Mseonides, And Tiresias and Phineus, prophets old." So 
called probably as a reputed native of Meeonia (Lydia), which must 
be understood in a larger sense to include the Ionian cities of the 
sea-coast. Among these were Smyrna and Colophon, which, with 
the neighbouring island of Chios, were in antiquity the most favoured 
claimants to the disputed honour of being Homer's birthplace. 

23. Helicon, a mountain in Bceotia sacred to the Muses. Here= 
"poetry." Cf. Met. 8. 634. 

motiu eram. Why plupf . and not pf. ? Not simply for "metrical 
reaaons" or by " poetic licence " — doctrines still to oe found in some 
books. There are three stages : (1) the father's rebuke, (2) the im- 
pression produced on the son, (3) his consequent efforts to amend. 
In telliuK the story, Ovid passes from (1) to (3), referring to (2) from 
the standpoint of (3), and therefore using the plupf. of time previous 
to that denoted by the impf., temptaham. The use of tenses is just 
the same in principle as if he had written, "... temptabam, motus 
enim eram. Cf. Mart. 3. 52. This use is common in Livy : cf., 
e.g.j i. 7. 1, 32. 3. 

24. Cf. Stat. Silv. 2. 7. 22, " artes | et uinctae pede uocis et 
solutae," "the twin arts of measured speech and free " (i.e., of poetry 
and prose). 

25. Imitated by Pope (* Epistle to Dr Arbuthnot,' 1. 128), "I 
lisp'd in numbers, for the numbers came." Cf. Sen. Contr. 10, 
quoted on 1. 16. 

28. Between the ages of fourteen and sixteen the purple-bordered 
toga praetexta of boyhood was exchanged for the plain white toga 
uirilis { = liberior). This ceremony, which corresponds to our "com- 
ing of age," was enacted at the LiberaUa on March 17. Cf. Fast. 
3. 771 sqq. For the datives see 1. 60 n. 
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29. com lato purpura clano, lit. ^^the purple with its broad 
stripe" — i.e., "the broad purple stripe." For the archaic use of 
cum, of. Verg. ^En. 8. 72, 9. 816, and perhaps Ov. Ibis, 71, "ipsum 
cum fluctibus aequor." The tunica with a broad stripe of purple, 
either woven into the stuff or stitched on, and running down from 
each shoulder back and front, was a special mark of senatorial 
rank, granted by Augustus to the sons of equites possessed of a 
senatorial fortune (1. 7 n.), as a preliminary step to their enter- 
ing the Senate. If for any reason they failed to become senators 
in due course, they exchanged the IcUtia clauus for the anffustus 
clauus, or narrow purple stripe, the proper mark of equestrian 
rank. Beware of confusing the purple stripe on the tunic with the 
purple hem of the toga praetexta. The latter was worn (I) by free- 
born children (1. 28 n.), (2) by priests of the higher colleges and 
curule magistrates during their term of office, (3) by ex-curule 
magistrates on state occasions and at festivals. 

^. Btudium, "our tastes " — i.e., he preferred law, I poetry. 

32. " Inverse use " of cum : so called because the main statement 
is contained in the cum-clause : what is grammatically the principal 
sentence is really equivalent to a temporal clause. In this use 
cum always takes the indie, and the cuT/i-clause never stands first. 
Cum may be regarded aa = et turn. Cf. 1. 97 infra, and Lat. Prim. 
§434. 

parte mei : so Horace calls Vergil " animae dimidium meae " 
(C. 1. 3. 8), and Maecenas "meae pars animae" (C. 2. 17. 5). Cf. 
IV. 26. Similar expressions are common in the Tristia and ex 
Ponto. 

33. Under the Empire, as in the later Republican period, election 
to the qusestorship entitled a man to pass into the Senate after the 
completion of his year of office. But under the Empire no one was 
qualified to stand for the qusestorship till he had served on one of 
nve minor boards, known collectively as the Vigintiuiri, to which 
appointments were made annually by the Senate. Ovid was twice 
elected amon^ the XXuiri — first as one of the Illuiri CapitaUs 
(police commissioners), and again as one of the Xuiri litibus iudi- 
candis: cf. Fast. 4. 384, '* inter bis quinos usus honore uiros." 
These are the primi honores (earliest appointments) here referred to : 
particular mention of the second is omitted, because the first was suf* 
ficient by itself to qualify him for the quaestorship. A candidate for 
election among the XXuiri had to possess the latvs clauus (cf. 29 n.), 
and the senatorial census of 1,000,000 sesterces (cf. 7 n.) 

tenerae aetatis : the Lex Villia Annalis of b.c. 180 fixed the 
earliest age at which candidates could stand for the various magis- 
tracies — viz., thirty-one for the quaestorship, thirty-seven for the 
curule sedileship, forty for the praetorship, and forty-three for the 
consulship. A man who won a magistracy at the earliest legal age 
was said to be elected 8u>o anno, (Cf. Cic. de leg. Agr. II. c. 2.) 

34. Cf. Her. 3. 46, "et fueram patriae pars ego magna meae." 
Pars is often used by Ovid of a single person — e.g., Trist. 2. 68, 
158 ; 4. 2. 16 ; 4. 5. 1 ; 5. 3. 6, 52 ; Met. 2. 426, 5. 577, &o. 

35. Cf . L 29 n. 
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36. mains niribus : abl. of comparison [not dative], by brachylogy 
for maius quam pro uiribus, Cf. VIII. 26, 36, XVI. 184, and Fast. 

2. 123, ''deficit ingenium maioraque niribus ui^ent"; Ibis, 92, 
''plenius ingenio sit miser ille meo," ''ma^^ he suf^r more miseries 
than I can conceive"; Am. 3. 7. 42, " annis fortior suis " ; Am. 1. 
11. 10, '' nee tibi simplicitas ordine maior adest" (''than befits your 
position in life"). 

37. pattens, sc. Idboris. 

38. axnbitio : derived from amb-iref to go round canvassing elec- 
tors for votes. The Republican magistracies continued under the 
Empire, but with only the shadow of their former powers. In a.d. 
14 Tiberius put an end to popular elections : thenceforward magis- 
trates were elected by the Senate or nominated by the Emperor. 

39. petere suadebant. Poets use great freedom in substituting the 
prolate infin. for ut with the subj. 

Aonia, old name of Bceotia, a land sacred to the Muses (cf. 
23 n.) 

42. quot aderant uates : equivalent to si qui aderant uates^ quali- 
fying rebar, not adesae^ and so indie, because not part of the oratio 
obliqua. 

44. The balance of MS. authority favours the reading ''quaeque 
nocet serpens, quae iuuat herba," which is printed in the Corpus 
text. I have restored the vulgate, necet . . . iuuett because I cannot 
persuade myself that an indie, in indirect question is admissible in 
Ovid. 

In old Latin — e.g,^ Plautus — the construction is common, and it is 
maintained as a conscious archaism in Propertius (see the remark- 
able passage, 3. 5. 25-46, where in a string of ind. questions seven 
subjunctives alternate with eleven indicatives, each mood being in 
some instances attested by the metre) ; but that Ovid would have 
allowed himself the construction has still to be proved. 

The only other examples I have found in the Corpus text of 
Ovid are — 

Her. 15. 4 (a poem of doubtful authenticity), "nescires unde 
mouetur opus?" Here F., the best MS., reads ueniret. 

Met. 10. 637, "quid facit ignorans." Various emendations are 
quoted in the crit. note, and the MS. reading stands self -con- 
demned by the tameness of the sense offered. 

Tr. 1. 3. 52, "uel quo festinas ire uel unde uide." (So nearly 
all MSS.) 

Pont. 1. 8. 26, "memor unde abii." (No v. 1. quoted.) 

The last two, if correct, must be understood, I think, not as in- 
terrogative but as relative clauses with the antecedent omitted 
(see Roby, § 1765). 

Instances of an indie, in ind. question emended in the Corpus 
text to a subj. against unanimous MS. authority will be found at 
Her. 10. 86 and Met. 5. 499 ; against the authority of the best MS. 
or MSS. at Met. 11. 739, 12. 468, and elsewhere. See also Owen's 
edition of the Tristia, p. Ixxvii. For interchange of nocet and necetj 
cf. Met. 15. 334, where all MSS. have nocent, but Postgate*s conj., 
necant, is accepted in the text. 
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On the other hand, it has to be confessed that a few instances of 
indie, in ind. question are generally admitted in classical writers : 
see commentators on Hor. 8. 2. 4. 38, *'pisces auerrere meusa | 
ignarum quibus est ins aptius," &c., ''to sweep up fish from the stall 
without knowing for which of them sauce is more suitable," &c. 
Perhaps Ov. Pont. 1. 8. 25 must be reckoned among these. If the 
indicatives are to be read in our passage, would it be possible to 
explain them as a direct quotation of the opening line of Macer's 
poem? 

44. JEmHixLE Macer of Verona (died A.p. 16) wrote didactic poems 
on various branches of natural history in imitation of the Greek poet 
Nicander (flor. second century B.C.), two of whose poems are extant 
one treating of venomous beasts, the other of poisons and their 
antidotes. 

45. Propertins, the famous elegiac poet, about b.c. 49-15. Four 
books of his are extant. His fame rests chiefly on his love-poems 
(cf. igne8) addressed to " Cynthia." 

46. ■odalicii : the gen. in -ii from nouns in -ius and -ium was 
brought into fashion by Propertius and Ovid. Previous writers 
{e.g.f Cicero, Vergil, and Horace) use the forms in -i, which were 
never entirely driven out of the written or spoken language (Roby, 
§ 351). Cf. Hor. C. 1. 6. 12, 2. 18. 9, 3. 4. 65 ; Verg. G. 4. 664. 
The one exception in Vergil is fluuiij y£n. 3. 702, for which see 
Conington's note, ad loc. ''The sodalitcUes or soddUcia^ brother- 
hoods for the perpetuation of certain rites, accompanied with 
feasting, were immemorial institutions at Rome. . . . Most of 
the HodalUateH were closely connected with the gens ; all members 
of a gens were sodaUis and met together to keep up the old sacra, 
but in historical times fictitious kinship largely took the place of 
real kinship, and feasting became almost the sole raison cPStre of 
these clubs. . . . The parallel of the London City Companies will 
occur to every one." — J. S. Reid, note on Cic. de Sen., § 45. 

47. ForPonticne cf. Prop. 1. 7. 1-3, "Dum tibi Cadmeae dicuntur, 
Pontice, Thebae Armaque fraternae tristia militiae Atque, ita sim 
felix, primo contendis Homero," &c. 

heroo, sc. tierau. 
Of Bassus' poetry nothing is known, iambi, the metre employed 
for personal lampoons, as in Horace's ' Epodes.' 

48. conoictuB met memhn.= inter eos qm mecum tduehafit (my inti- 
mate friends, or boon-companions). 

49. nomerosus, "tuneful": cf. L 25. From wwtw^jtw = " musical 
time" or "beat," comes the common use of the plur. for "poetry" 
— t.g., speech which observes a regular "beat" or "metre." The 
English use of " numbers " for " poetry " is a Latinism. 

50. Ansonia = Italian, from AusdneSt an old name of the primitive 
inhabitants of Middle and Lower Italy. It is Horace's constant 
boast that he was the first "Solium carmen ad Italos Deduxisse 
modes." 

51. Vergilinm nidi tantnm. He seems to treasure the recollec- 
tion. Cf. R. Browning, 'Memorabilia,' "Ah, did you once see 
Shelley plain ? " Vergil died B.C. 19, and most of the last ten yean 
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of his life were spent away from Rome, at Naples, in Sicily, or in 
Greece. 

52. I.e., TibuUus was my friend, but he died young. It seems 
best to connect atuxra-TibvUo (=**who dealt so niggardly with 
TibuUus'' — i.e., allowed him so short a life), and to toKe amicitiae 
as dat. of the recipient after dedere. Tibullus died B.C. 19, aged 
about thirty- five. Cf. XIV, and notes. 

53. Cornelius Oallus of Forum luli, b.c. 70-27, a distinguished 
soldier, orator, and elegiac poet. He wrote love-poems to Cytheris 
under the name of Lycoris, now unfortunately lost, but extolled in 
the highest terms by the ancients. He was a friend of Vergil, who 
addresses him in the tenth Eclogue, and expresses his admiration of 
his poetic genius in £cl. 6. 64-73. He was appointed by Augustus 
prefect of Egypt, but after some years was deposed on suspicion of 
ambitious designs, and committed suicide (cf. Becker's 'Gallus'). 
See also XIII. 61, 62. 

54. quartUB ab, "counting from," "after" : cf. proadmvs ah, alter 
ah ("second after," "next to"), &c. In Fast. 3. 94, "a tribus 
primus" is used for "fourth." 

55. maiores . . . minores, sc. natu, 

56. In A. A. 1. 264, Ovid speaks of his Muse as "imparibus 
uecta Thalia rotis." In A. A. 2. 16 he invokes Erato, adding 
"nam tu nomen amoris habes." Most commonly he employs the 
vague term, "mea Musa"; sometimes, as in XIII. and Am. 3. 1, 
he names her Elegia. 

57. populo legi. This custom, as a preliminary to publication, 
was very common at Rome in the time of the early Empire. 
Cf. 1. 57 and Mayor's note on Juv. 3. 9. 

60. He refers to his three (originally five) books of * Amores.' The 
real name of Corinna has never been disclosed. Cf. Introduction. 

mihi, dative of the agent (so-called) : in poetry freely used 
with any part of the passive verb ; in prose only (1) with the gerun- 
dive, (2) with the pf. pass, partic, where it may equally be regarded 
as a dative of interest or " advantage." Cf. similar use of the Greek 
dat. with pf. pass, stem, and occasionally with aor. pass. 

62. Cf. the epigram prefixed to the * Amores ' — 

" Qui modo Nasonis fueramus qiiinque libelli, 

Tres sumus. Hoc illi praetulit auctor opus," &;c. 

emendaturis — equivalent to a final clause. Cf. Greek use of 
fut. partic. 

63. cum fugerem, in the winter of a.d. 8. For the subj. see 
App. I., and III. 26 n. 

qnaedam placitura cremaui — i.e., the Metamorphoses: see 
Introd. and cf. Tr. 1. 7, where he says that he had burnt his own 
manuscript, but that other copies survived. 

placitura =g2Mie, [si edita essenty] placuissent: cf. 1. 79, and 
Met. 5. 269 (one of the Muses addressing Athene), "O, nisi te uirtus 
opera ad maiora tulisset, | in partem uentura chori Tritonia nostri, 
I uera refers." 
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66. qnod moneret : generic. Cf . App. L 

67. hie = such as I have described. 

Igni, older form of the abL, common in prose and poetry. 

68. fabnla, "scandal attaching to my name." Cf. Hor. Epod. 
11. 8, **Hea me, per urbem . . . fabula quanta fui!'- id, £p. 1. 
13. 9. 

71. Bine oximiiie, ** blameless." Here in the Ciceronian sense of 
'* charge," "accusation": in Augustan and later writers often = 
"crime." Prepositional phrases are very freely used as epithets 
by Ovid — e.y., XlII. 8» "fert . . . sine luce facem"; Met. 11. 
^29, " et saepe in tumulis sine corpore uomina legi " ; ibid. 13. 290, 
"rudis et sine pectore miles*'; Aid. 15. 87, "dapibus cum san- 
guine gaudent"; ibid. 14. 492, **oderit omnes sub Biomede uiros." 
Sti'angest of all is Met. 1. 20. The construction is not unknown 
to Cicero (cf. Wilkin's note on de Or. i. 1. 1, with references there 
given), but it should be avoided by the young prose-writer. 

72. See Introduction, p. xiv. 

77. oomplerat, contracted for compleuerat. 

78. nonem : cf. App. II. Note this way of expressing " ninety 
years old." 

luBtrum is (1) the expiatory sacrifice (cf. luo^ lauoj \oijo») offered 
on behalf of the people by the censors after taking the census, every 
five years ; (2) a period of five years. So Horace in his fortieth year 
says, "Cuius octauum trepidauit aetas | claudere lustrum." 

79. = qttam ille me Jtevisset si prior ademptus essem : cf . 1. 63 and 
XV. 80. 

80. matri iusta tuli, "paid due rites of burial to my mother." 
Cf. Fast. 5. 480, " lucem . . . qua positis iusta feruntur auis " ; 
Fast 3. 560, " germanae iusta dat." Another reading here is matrix 
busta tulit with which busta=cinei*e8. 

83. Ace. of exclamation. Cf. Verg. G. 2. 458, "0 fortunatos 
nimium!" II. 1, "me miserum!" "heu me!" quoted from Hor., 
l.*68 n. 

85. nisi —praeter : properly only in negative phrases, as nihil nisi. 

86. gracilis, i.q. tenuis, "thin," "unsubstantial" (Never = 
"graceful," a word derived from gratia, and having no etymological 
connexion with gracilis.) 

88. f oro : as the place where trials were held — "if accusations 
against me are [preferred, or tried] in the S. judgment-hall," "if 
my deeds are arraigned before the S. judgment-bar." For erimen 
cf. 1. 71 n., and for the idea of a judgment after death (by Minos, 
^acus, and Rhadamanthus) of the deeds of this life, cf. rrop. 4. 
11. 19 sqq. 

90. Connect causam-fugae. In Tr. 2. 207 Ovid writes (to the 
Emperor Augustus), "perdiderint cum me duo crimina, carmen et 
error." The * Ars Amatoria,' published some ten years before, can 
only have been a pretext for his banishment. What the error 
(?" mistake" or "indiscretion") was, he never reveals, but he more 
than once blames his "guilty eyes" — e.g., Tr. 2. 103, 104, "Cur 
Uiquid uidi ? cur noxia lumina feci ? Cur imprudenti cognita culpa 
lihi ?" In the same year that he was banished (a.d. 8), Augustus' 
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grand-daughter, Julia, was exiled for adultery. It has been supposed 
that Ovid assisted her intrigue (of. Tac. Ann. 3. 24 and 4. 71. 6). 

91. Btndiosa, ** loving." He refers to his admirers among posterity 
(1. 2). 

94. antiquas, the derivation from ante gives the clue to the mean- 
ing. Cf. Tr. 5. 12. 32, ''et pars antiqui nulla uigoris adest," and 
Tr. 3. 7. 34, "rugaque in antiqua f route senilis erit." Transl. 
"grey hairs had streaked the locks of other days." Comae here 
must be understood of the (black) hair of youth, aa/rons in Tr. 3. 7. 
.34 of the smooth brow of youth. Ovid was fifty years old at the 
time of his banishment. 

-qi», postponed. Cf. App. II. 

95. Pisaea oliua : a wreath of wild olive {k6tivos) was the prize 
for each of the contests at the Olympian games, which were neld 
near Pisa in Elis. 

Ovid has here confused the Olympiad, the interval of four years 
between two successive Olympian festivals, by which the Greeks 
reckoned time, with the Roman Imtrum of five years (see 78 n.) 
Similarly, Pont. 4. 6. 6, " quinquennis Olympias." In Tr. 4. 8. 33 
he says he was banished "iam decern lustris . . . peractis." 

97. Tomi (the modern Kustendje or Constanza) lay on the western 
shore {ad laeua) of the Euxine, some seventy miles south of the 
southernmost mouth of the Danube (Hister). See V. and notes. 

laeua (sc. loca) : this substantival use is poetical. 
For inverse cum, cf . 32 n. 

98. Various kinds of exile were in use during the Imperial period, 
differing (1) in the degree of personal liberty allowed; (2) in the 
attendant penalties, if any. 

(1) a. A man mi^ht only be forbidden to enter Rome. 

b. He might be forbidden to approach within a stated distance 

of the city (e.g., 100 miles). 

c. He might be confined to a particular place of residence 

(generally either some desolate island, or a remote and 
isolated spot like Tomi). Within the prescribed limits 
the exile enjoyed full personal liberty. 

(2) He might suffer loss of citizenship, confiscation of property, &c. 
Ovid was not allowed to live elsewhere than at Tomi, but beyond 

this no penalties were imposed on him. The technical name for 
this form of banishment is reUgatio (cf. Trist. 5. 11). 

princeps, the regular title of the Roman Emperor (cf. Fast. 

2. 142), short for princeps ciuitatis, "leading citizen." Augustus 
studiously maintained the fiction that the Republic had been re- 
stored, not overthrown, by the new regime. 

ira prmcipiB =iraXu8 princeps: cf. III. 85 and F. 1. 7, "hoc 
uidit trabeati cura Quirini." 

99. Tiimliim quoque=t£e^ nimium, "which the world knows all 
too well." Cf. H. 6. 53. 

101. comitumque nefas : see III. 16, and cf. Pont. 2. 7. 61, 62 : 
"recta fides comitum poterat mala nostra leuare : ditata est spoliis 
perfida turba meis." 

106. temporis arma. The reference must be to the perils of his 

E 
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sea- voyage (Trist. 1. 2, 1. 4), when he aided the sailors to battle 
with the storm, not to Scythian attacks upon Tomi ; for his ariival 
is not mentioned till 1. 109. Lit. = " the weapons required ty the 
crisis"; general sense = "Danger's hour armed to the fight my 
prentice-hand." For extended uses of aitna cf. 1. 18 ; Tr. 5. 12. 
52, "carminis arma"( = means, materials); A. A. 2. 60, "umeris 
arma parata suis," of the wings made for Icarus by his father 
Diedalus; Fast. 2. 102. 

108. conspicuum polum, the North Pole (pole-star), occultom 
polum, the South Pole of the heavens, beneath the earth — ».€., the 
extremities of the imaginary axis round which the heavenly sphere 
was supposed to revolve. Cf. Verg. G. 1. 242, 243. 

109. mihi : so-called dative of agent. Cf. 60 n. 

110. Sarmatis, Greek fem. adj. 

iuncta Getis — i. e. , adjoining the land of the Getse. See V. 5 n. 
For pharetratis, cf. V. 63, 64 and note. 

113. quamuis est : contrast quamuis circumaoner, 1. 111. The 
indie, after quamuis is frequent in poetry and Silver Age prose. It 
is an irregularity only possible when the original force of the word 
was no longer clearly lelt. Hoc, quam-uis difficile sity tentandum est 
means literally, **let it be [as] diflBcult as you like" : ait [tow] diffi- 
cile quam uis. The jussive subj. sit is strictly required by the sense. 
But when quamuis came to be regarded as a synonym of quanquam 
or etsiy its construction was assimilated to theirs. (See Wilkins' note 
on Hor. Ep. 1. 14. 6.) 

referatur. Why subj. ? See App. I. 

114. decipio, "beguile." Similarly /a^to, VII. 12 (for other ex- 
amples cf. Lexicon). 

117-121. Note the rhetorical repetition of tu (anaphora). 
120. Helicon. Cf. 23 n. 

122. ab, * * after," as often in prose and poetry : cf . 1. 54, Met. 
8. 611, **ab his tacuit," ex Pont. 3. 4. 73, ** scrip ta placent a morte 
fere." 

123, 124. iniquo dente. Cf. Hor. C. 4. 3. 16, ''et iam dente minus 
mordeor inuido." Transl. " assailed with venomous fangs." 

.126. maligna, grudging, ungenerous. 

128. plurimus . . . legor, "lam more read than all." For the 
adverbial use of plurimus cf. Sail. Jug. 96. 3, " ad uigilias multus 
adesse" ("he was constantly with the pickets") ; Ov. Met. 11. 562, 
" sed plurima nantis in ore Alcyone coniunx" (" was most upon the 
swimmer's lips"); Am. 1. 15. 38, "multus . . . legar"; Fast. 2. 
272, "Arcadiis plurimus ille [viz., Pan] iugis." Of the same char- 
acter are "urbem rarus adibat," Met. 11. 766, and the well-known 
colloquialism *' nullus uenit (Gains)," " C. never came at all," found 
in Cicero and others. 

129. ego: for pleonastic pronoun in the second of two clauses, see 
commentators on Verg. ^n. 5. 457. 

Ovid claims the title of uates in its sense of poet, but he 
appeals to the associations of its earlier meaning, "prophet," "sooth- 
sayer." Cf. the last line of the Metamorphoses. 

Connect siquid-ueri. 
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130. nt with the subj. = "although" frequently in prose and 
poetry. The negative form is ut non — e.gr., VI. 31, "ut non timeas, 
possis odisse"; **exercitu8, ut non referat pedem, insistet certe," 
Cic. (" tliough the army does not retire, it will certainly halt"). 

For the sentiment cf. Hor. C. 1. 30. 6, "Non omnis moriar mul- 
taque pars mei Vitabit Libitinam " (will escape the grave) ; and 
Ennius, "Nemo me dacrumis (=lacrimis) decoret nee funera fletu 
Faxit. Cur? uolito uiuu' per ora uirum." 
erd. Cf. App. II. 

132. candide lector : indulgent, kindly, considerate. The mean- 
ing of the epithet is well illustrated by Pont. 3. 4. 9-13 : cf. also 
Tr. 2. 467, Pont. 3. 2. 21. 



II. THE POET'S BIRTHPLACE. 

(Am. 2. 16. 1-10.) 

Sulmo, Ovid's birthplace, was ninety Roman miles, or about 
eighty-three English miles, N.E. [or, strictly, E. by N.] of Rome, 
in the country of the Pseligni (cf. I. 3, 4). The Pseligni were one 
of those mountain-tribes of Central Italy who offered the longest 
resistance to the supremacy of Rome, and to whom the moralists of 
the city loved to point as types of sturdy simplicity. It must be 
confessed that the virtues of the tribe are not conspicuous in the 
most famous of its sons. Transplanted to Rome in early boyhood, 
the child of the mountains became more Roman than the Romans. 
The Pseli^i had taken a leading part in the Social War of B.c. 91-89, 
when their chief town, Corfinium, was selected by the insurgents as 
the new capital of Italy or " Opposition-Rome," as Mommsen happily 
styles it. After the suppression of the revolt, Sulmo was destroyed 
by Sulla, but it was again restored as a Roman colony. The name 
survives in the modern Sulmona. 

1. pars tertia. The rus Paelignum contained three districts, of 
which Corfinium, Sulmo, and Supersequum respectively were the 
chief towns. 

2. era: properly = edge, border; usually = sea-coast, here = region. 
Cf. Fast. 3. 84, ''Maenalis ora" ( = Arcadia), the familiar use of 
fines, and the old English "coast" — e.g., St Matt. 8. 34 (A.V. 
"coasts," R.V. "borders"). 

irriguis, "watering" (usually = "well- watered "). Cf. Verg. 
G. 4. 32, " irriguumque bibant uiolaria fontem"; G. 2. 485, "rigui 
in uallibus amnes." 

3. adxnoto sidere, "with nearer heat." The ancients falsely 
supposed that the sun is nearer the earth in summer. Sidtis is often 
used in an abstract sense, =the influence (especially malign influence) 
of a heavenly body. 

4. Maera, the dog of Icarius or Icarus (for whom, see Class. Diet.), 
was translated to the sky as the constellation Cants Maior. Its chief 
star is called Sirius (the Dog Star). The days on which it rises and 
sets with the sun (July 3 to Aug. 11) were, and are still, called the 
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''Dog-days" ; and the great heat of this period, with its attendant 
diseases, was popularly ascribed to the influence of the Dog Star. 

4. protenia (der. protero, crush, bruise) here = oppressive, baneful ; 
usually = insolent, wanton. Cf. "improba hiemps," Tr. 1. 11. 41. 

5. undis, a tributary stream (ancient name unknown) which falls 
into the Atemus, about If mile below Corfinium. 

liquens here may =** flowing" — Le., unfailing, unparched by 
the heat; or, as often, "clear," "limpid.'^ Cf. Met. 1. 370: Deu- 
calion and Pyrrha, when the deluge subsides, "adeunt Cephisidas 
undas, | ut nondum liquidas, sic iam uada nota secantes." 

7. Note the double construction of ferax : cf. Lat. Prim. §§ 253, 
233. 

Ceres (Demeter) first gave men corn : cf. XV. The name of 
the goddess is put for her gift by metonymy, as in the next line 
Pallas (Athene) for the olive, because an olive-tree was miraculously 
created by Athene when she contended with Poseidon for the pos- 
session of Attica (Hdt. 8. 55). This contest was represented by 
Pheidias in the W. pediment of the Parthenon, and is briefly related 
by Ovid, Met. 6. 70-82. Cf. **laticem canae Mineruae," Met. 13. 
653, for olive-oil {cana of the silvery-grey foliage of the olive). 

8. rarus, "loose," opposite to densus, "close." Verg. G. 2. 227- 
29, says that the latter soil is good for corn, the former for vines. 

9. resurgentes. The soil was so fertile that several crops of grass 
were raised in the year. The abl. abs. has a causal force, " tlianks 
to the streams that glide," &c. 



III. THE EXILE'S DEPARTURE FROM ROME, 

WINTER OF A.D. 8. 

(Tristia, 1. 3.) 

1. imago, "memory," "picture." 

2. qua, sc. node, 

6. Ansoniae : cf . I. 50 n. and App. II. 

finibus eztremae A. " the furthest bounds of ..." ; but there 
is no need to assume hypalUige, or transference of epithet, in the 
Latin. Cf. sumrrms mons, the top of the mountain ; rnedia urhs, the 
middle of the city, &c. 

7. "I had had neither time nor power of thought to make due 
preparations : my mind had lain in a long trance," "my senses had 
been stunned into a settled stupor"; lit. "my mind had grown 
numb with a long continuance" (of that numbness), or possibly, 
" with a long arrest " (of its faculties). In any case beware of trans- 
lating "through the long delay" {sc, of my departure), which (1) 
contradicts nee spafium fuerat, (2) makes nonsense : the longer the 
interval between the sentence and its execution, the more time 
would there have been to recover from the shock. 

apta, ace. plur. neuter. Connect satis-apta. With apalium, 
the constructions parandi and ad parandum are both common ; 
with menSy the latter would be more natural. 
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8. pectora (like vorj liere, as often, =the seat of the intellect: 
** head " or " brain," rather than " heart." Cf. A. A. 2. 736, " quantus 
apud Danaos . . . pectore Nestor erat." Tlie negative instance, 
Fast. 3. 835 aqq.,, is specially significant. Casting about for an ex- 
planation of the title Minerua Capta, Ovid (absardly enough) derives 
it from caputf either because M. sprang from the head of Jove, or 
because she is the goddess of wisdom ; and the only connexion 
between caput and "wisdom" that occurs to him is through capi- 
talis, in the rare sense of ** first-rate," ** pre-eminent" : — 

nominis in dubio causa est. capitale uocamus 
ingenium soUers : ingeniosa dea est. 

9. Lit. "I had no care about slaves, nor about choosing com- 
panions, nor about clothes," &c. Save for metrical reasons, seruos 
and aptam p, uestem opemtie, depending on legendij would probably 
have been written. This is not an instance of the rare construction 
of the gerund seen in Cic.'s "facultas agrorum latronibus suis con- 
donandi " (Roby, ii. p. Ixvii). 

12. =uiuit ille qvidem sed nescitis est^ &c. Cf. ** et pudet et referam," 
Met. 14. 279. 

13. For animi nubem, a bolder expression in Latin than in English, 
cf. ^n. xii. 669 with Conington's note. One who is stunned by a 
sudden blow and afterwards awakes to the consciousness of pain, is 
here described as being recalled to consciousness by his pain. The 
persistent throb of pain clamours, as it were, for recognition, and at 
last prevails over the sufferer's insensibility [nubes animij stupor). 

dolor (13), maestos (15), luctus (21) : ^^ dolor is grief as felt 
at the heart ; luctus as expressed by material signs, in the dress for 
instance; maeror as expressed by the condition or action of the 
sufiferer, for example by the gloom on his countenance. " — J. S. Reid, 
note on Cic. Balb. § 61. 

15. For the two accusatives with alloquor, of which extremum is 
internal, animos external ace, cf. Verg. -^n. 6. 466, "extremum 
fate, quod te alloquor', hoc est; Livy, i. 29. 3, "domes suas ulti- 
mum illud uisuri." 

16. Join modo-multis ; modo = nuper. Cf. Met. 1. 325, 326, 
3. 687, **de mode uiginti . . . restabam solus," and Her. 14. 1, 
"mittit Hypermnestra de tot mode fratribus uni." For umis et 
alter = one or two, cf. Rem. Am. 364, "dum toto canter in orbe, 
I quod uolet impugnent unus et alter opus," "so long as I am sung 
throughout the world, let one or two disparage my work as they 
please." As this quotation shows, the phrase is used with a verb 
in the sing, or plur. (observe that the metre precludes either uolent 
or impugnet). Several MSS. here read erant. 

The friends of Ovid present on this occasion were Celsus (ex 
Pont. 1. 9. 11 8qq.)j Cams (Tr. 3. 5), and probably Brutus (ex 
Pont. 4. 6. 22 sqq.) and Atticus (ex Pont. 2. 7. 82). 

17. flentem flens. Note the effect gained by placing these words 
together: cf. 11. 63, 82, XVL 198, and Her. 11. 126, "neue re- 
formida corpus amantis amans," Her. 4. 6, 5. 150, Verg. JEn. 4. 83, &c. 
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18. indignas, " undeserving of such a lot." Cf. XUI. 3. 

19. nata : see I. 75, 76. Her second husband was Cornelius Fidus, 
a senator (Sen. de Const. Sap. c. 17). He was probably proconsal 
for the year 8 of the senatorial province of Africa ; and his wife 
accompanied him, by a practice common at this time (cf. Tac. Ann. 
3. 33. 2).— (S. G. Owen). 

sub = hard by. 

20. Cf. Cic. Att.' ix. 2a. 2, "certiorem me sui consili fecit." lu 
prose the usual construction is de with the abl. 

21. quocumque aspiceres, " wherever one might look." Potential 
subjunctive with indefinite subject : cf. Roby, § 1546 and App. I. 

22. Ovid often speaks of Iiis banishment as a living death, non 
taciti refers to the conclamatio, or wailing for the dead (cf. VII. 
43. n.) 

23. pueri : perhaps his grandchildren (I. 75), or else slave -children 
(uernae). Ovid had no sons. 

26. cum caiieretur : cum, when purely temporal, takes the indie. 
The subj. adds a causal (sometimes a concessive) force, which often 
cannot conveniently be expressed in English. Cf. I. 63, and for the 
indie. 1. 76 infra. It is frequently a matter of choice whether the 
indie, or subj. be used after c?tw, but Latin writers generally prefer 
the subj. in the impf. and plupf. tenses — i.e., they regard the two 
actions or events as more intimately connected than by their mere 
coincidence or sequence in time. 

The comparison would perhaps sound less exaggerated to Roman 
ears, as suggesting the common proverbial phrase, 'lAias kokuv, for 
which cf. Pont. 2. 7. 34, "mala si coner perscribere uersu, Ilias est 
fati longa futura mei." 

28. alta : predicative. Cf. VIL 61. 

29. ad hanc, * ' by her light. " Cf. Met. 4. 99, " ad lunae radios . . . 
Thisbe uidit (leonem) " ; ibid. 220 ; Fast. 2. 743, " lumen ad exiguura 
famulae data pensa trahebant," **by the scanty firelight the hand- 
maidens were spinning their allotted tasks " ; Verg. G. 1. 291 ; .^n. 
8. 411. 

30. The site of Ovid's house is not known. 

iuncta sunt = auvfiipdrj (past act or event), iuncta faere= 
<rvvr}VTo (past state). Cf. nuptafuit, L 71. 

On the Capitoline stood the great temple dedicated jointly to 
Juppiter, Juno, and Minerva, besides smaller temples of Fides, 
Honos, and Virtus, Juppiter Tonans, and many smaller shrines 
(Middleton, 'Rome in 1885,' ch. vii. : Lanciani, 'Ruins and Excava- 
tions of Ancient Rome,' pp. 298-301). 

frustra : because the neighbourhood of the temples had not 
saved him from ruin. 

31. sedibus : poet. abl. of place where without a preposition ; cf. 
caelo, 1. 71. 

33. QuirinuB, the name of Romulus after his deification. 

34. este salutati. Cf. the force of the Greek pf. imper. — e.g.^ 
ravrd fxoi €lp-fi<Tdw = " let me say no more." Transl. " receive the last 
salutation (prayer) I shall ever address to you." 

xnihi, dat. of agent (so-called). Cf. I. 60 n. 
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This couplet is an interesting illustration of the local character of 
ancient religion. The Roman gods could only be worshipped at 
Rome. So even among the Jews, in spite of the higher teaching of 
the prophets and the discipline of the captivity, the idea that the 
worship of Jehovah belonged specially to Jerusalem was not finally 
eradicated till after the destruction of the city by Titus. 

35. He takes up the shield of divine protection after he has been 
struck down by misfortune. Apparently a proverbial expression, 
like our phrase ''to shut the stable door after the horse is stolen." 

37. caelesti uiro, Augustus. So deo, 1. 40. See Smith's Diet. 
Ant., 8.V. Apotheosis. 

quia error: cf. Am. 3. 12. 1, '' Quis fuit ille dies, quo," &c. 
Qui is usual for the adj. form of the interrogative pron. in Class. 
Latin : cf. 1. 1 n. Quia with a noun denoting a person is common in 
Cic. — e.g., "quia eum senator appellauit?" (Cat. 2. 6. 12), a use 
which may be compared with **nemo senator," "nemo homo" (Cic), 
and. similar phrases. For error, see I. 90 n. 

39. ut = dummodo, "so that," "provided that" — a rare use. Cf. 
Hor. Ep. 1. 18. 107, *' sit mihi quod nunc est, etiam minus, ut mihi 
uiuam " : " may I have as much as I now have, or even less, provided 
that I may bo my own master " ; where Prof. Wilkins quotes Cic. 
ad Fam. ix. 6. 4, " libenter omnibus omnes opes concesserim, ut 
[ = if only] mihi liceat isto modo uiuere" ; and id. Tusc. ii. 6. 16. 

41. pluribuB, sc. precibus adorauit superoa. , 

43-45. Lares, Penates. See Mau, ' Pompeii ' (Engl, transl. 1899, 
pp. 262-67), from whom the following note is derived. 

The Lares, the Penates, and the Genius (or tutelary spirit) of the 
master formed a triple group to whom domestic worship was paid 
by every Italian household. 

(a) The Lares or guardian spirits of the household. Till the time 
of Cicero there was but one Lar worshipped in each house, the Lai' 
Familiaris [though the plur. Lares is sometimes found earlier as = 
Lar et Penates — e.g.. Plant. Rud. 1207]. At Pompeii (destroyed 
A.D. 79) they are always represented in pairs, as youths clad in 
short tunics, dancing and holding drinking-horns. They are often 
grouped on wall-paintings with 

(6) The OeniiLSj who is represented as a figure wearing a toga 
drawn over the head in the manner of one sacrificing, the face being 
a portrait of the master. 

(c) The Penaies, or protecting divinities of the household stores 
(penus), are represented at Pompeii both in wall-paintings and by 
bronze images. Juppiter, Hercules, Fortuna, Apollo, iEsculapius, 
and Mercury are among the deities worshipped as Penates in various 
Pompeian houses. 

The Lararium, or shrine containing statuettes of the Lares and 
Penates, stood originally in the Atrium. In the houses of Pompeii 
it is found in the atrium, thckitchen, the garden, and elsewhere, 
passis, from pando. 

44. tremente, V. 55 n. 

45. aduersoB : in the primary local sense, ''fronting her," *'face 
to face." (The reading auersos has no MS. authority.) 
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46. deplorato, "wept for as lost": a favourite use in Li vy — e.g., 
"deploratur in perpetuum libertas," 3. 38. 2. 

47. spatium noz neg^bat : cf. 1. 63, uxor iiegatur. A poetical and 
Silver Age use of nego, which in classical prose = " to say no " or " to 
say that . . . not," and can govern no accus. except a pronoun or 
such words as nihil^ omnia^ &c. 

Dawn was approaching : cf. 1. 72. Noz praecipitata=" sink- 
ing to its close " : cf . Verg. -^n. 2. 9, * * iam nox humida caelo 
praecipitat." 

48. Parrhasis Arctos. Callisto, the daughter of Lycaon, who was 
changed into the constellation of the Great Bear, came from the 
district of Parrhasia in Arcadia (Met. 2. 401 foil.) TransL *'. . . 
had swung round its pole " : lit. " had been turned from (or per- 
haps 'by') its pole." The motion is regarded as communicated 
from or by the central axis to the circumference. [Not = " was 
turned away from its pole," because the Great Bear never faces the 
pole : cf. Eur. Ion, 1154, "ApKros (rrpe^var^ ohpcua xpvor'hp^t irrfAy.] 

49. quid facerem ? past deliberative. 

50. i.e., the last before my exile must begin. 

61, 52. "Why do you hasten?" cf. I. 21. festinas. See L 
44 n. 

54. foret. Why subjunctive? 

55. Cf. XIV. 26. 

56. indiilgens, *Mn sympathy with." 

57. uale is treated as au indeclinable subst. and joined with dicto 
in the abl. abs. construction: cf. Met. 3. 501, "dictoque *uale,' 
'uale' inquit et Echo." 

59. For "I deceived myself," the form me ipsefefelli is commoner 
in all authors than me ipsum/efelli. 

60. pignora, " dear ones " — i.e. , wife and friends : not = " children," 
for his only daughter was abroad (1. 19). 

62. mora = reason for delay. Cf. ^2^= ground of praise, IX. 22. 

64. membra. Cf. I. 48. 

65. Bodales : see note on I. 46. 

66. Thesea fide. The friendship between Theseus and Pirithous 
was proverbial. When Pirithous went down to the lower world to 
seize Persephone (Proserpina), Theseus shared the enterprise. Both 
friends were made prisoners by Pluto, but Theseus was rescued by 
Hercules. Cf. Tr. 1. 5. 19, ** Thesea Pirithous non tarn sensisset 
amicum, Si non iufernas uiuus adisset aquas," and Hor. C. 4. 7. 27. 
For the form of expression, cf. Verg. Mn. 2. 348, "iuuenes, fortissima 
frustra pectora." 

68. amplius : a single word at th^ beginning of a line followed by 
a pause always bears a strong emphasis. The effect is intensified if 
the word be a spondee. Cf. "Nevermore" in E. A. Poe's weU- 
known poem. 

in lucre est : this predicative use of in with the abL of a 
subst. or adj. is very common in Ovid — e.g., in pretio est (is valued) 
in honore est, est in a'imine, in exemplo est : uox ercU in cursu ( = ** she 
was still speaking ") ; in spe est, in duhio, ambiguo, incerto est, &c. 
For the expression cf. Hor. C. 1. 9. 14, ** quern Fors dierum conque 
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dabit lucro | appone " ; Ter. Phorm. 251 (ii. iii. 21 ), *' quidquid praeter 
spem eueniet omne id deputabo esse in lucro. " 

70. Join animo prozima, ^'nearest to my heart." In this idio- 
matic use of the superlative with quisque, the neuter sing, and the 
neuter plur. are equally correct. In the masc. and fem. the sing, is 
always used by the best writers. 

73. =&<Tir€p hu €i Aeiirotfii (not lAeiiro;/, the equivalent of which 
would be 8i relinquerem). 

74-76. Illustrate Scaurus' criticism, quoted by the elder Seneca, 
"Ouidius nescit quod bene cessit relinquere." 

75. Mettus Funetius (or Mettius Fufetius), King of Alba, was 
torn in pieces by horses at the command of TuUus Hostilius, third 
king of Rome, as a punishment for his treachery in war against 
Fidenas— Livy 1. 27, 28 ; Verg. ^n. 8. 642-46. 

cum in. Cf. App. II. 

76. tunc, cum . . . haboit : indie, because cum is purely temporal. 
Cf. m. 26 n. 

83. "For mo too has the journey been prepared, for me too is 
there room in . . ." For cape7-e = x«P«*''» "to hold," "contain," 
"have room for," cf. Juv. 10. 148, "hie [Hannibal] est quem non 
capit Africa" ( = for whom A. is "too small a bound"), XV. 85, and 
Fast. i. 199 ; Met. 6. 610, 7. 607. 

86. pietas, includes "love" and "duty," here of a wife towards 
her husband. 

88. "Yielded to," "bowed to, expediency." Ovid's interests 
required her presence in Rome, that she might plead for his recall. 

dare manns : properly "to offer the hands to be bound " ; so 
•* to yield oneself prisoner," " to yield." Often used metaphorically, 
as here ; e.g., Prop. 4. 11. 88. 

89. " Or rather it was a living burial." feTri = effeiTi, to be borne 
out to burial (or cremation). Cf. 1. 23. For infin. used as a sub- 
stantival predicate cf. Met. 7. 13, "hoc est quod amare uocatur." 

90. Beard and hair were left to grow as a sign of mourning. 

91. tenebris obortis, "darkness rose before her eyes" — i.e., she 
swooned. Cf. Plant. Cure. 309 (ii. iii. 30), "tenebrae oboriuntur, 
genua succidunt"; A. A. 2. 88, "nox oculis pauido uenit oborta 
metu." 

92. aftmiftnTmTfl, synizesis. 

95-100. The infinitives depend on narratur in 1. 91. The report is 
accepted as true, and therefore the indicative, the mood for state- 
ments of fact, is used in the subordinate clause, lU resurrexU . . . 
et leuauit : cf. VII. 63 and n. , R. 1773, foil. 

101. absentem (sc. me), obj. of subleuet^ thrown forward for em- 
phasis, quoniam . . . tulerunt, "since thus have the fates de- 
creed," qualifying ahacntem. Cf. Verg. ^n. 2. 34, "seu iam Troiae 
sic fata ferebant, where Conington compares the Greek use of rh 
<f>4pov for Fate. In this absolute use of the verb the metaphor is 
probably that of a current "bearing" (».€., setting, flowing) in a cer- 
tain direction. 
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IV. A STORM AT SEA ON THE JOURNEY TO TOML 

(Tbistia, 1. 2. 19-62.) 

Cf. Verg. Mn, I. 81-91, 102-107 ; III. 192-204 ; Ov. Met. xi. 474- 
572 ; and the first scene of Shakespeare's ' Tempest.' 

I, 2. Cf. Verg. ^n. 1. 105, "praeruptus aquae moiis"; ibid. 103, 
" fluct usque ad sidera toUit." 

me miseruin ! Cf. L 83. 

putes, potential subj. with indef. subject. Cf. III. 21, YI. 5. 

iam iam, "the next instant," '^on the point of . . ." lam 
often refers to the immediate past or future, and the doubling of 
the word expresses excitement. Cf. VIII. 44, and Verg. ^n. 12. 
754 (of a hound pursuing a stag), " haeret hians iam iamque tenet, 
similis(|ue tenenti | increpuit malis morsuque elusus inani est " ; 
ibid. 2. 530 ; Ov. Her. 10. 83 ; Met. 1. 535, 12. 583, &c. ; Tac. Aim. 
1. 47. 5, **ut iam iamquo iturus." 

5. Verg. JEa. 3, 193, " caelum uudique et undique pontus." 

6. hie. Though pontua was mentioned before aer in 1. 5, the 
former is referred to by hie because the waves are nearer in space 
than the clouds. Cf. XVI. 27, and XI. 4. 

minaz. Cf. App. II. 

8. pareat, indirect deliberative subj. Cf. 1. 13 ////m, and App. I. 

9-12. Winds blowing from four quarters at once might be ex- 
plained as a loose description of shifting squalls ; but really it is a 
poetical commonplace, arising from the personification of the winds. 
Cf. Verg. /En. 1. 85, 2. 417, &c. 

10. uespere, poet. abL of place whence without a preposition. 
Serus is a standing epithet of itesper (which here means " the west"), 
as purpurevs of the region of the dawn. 

II. Arcto. Cf. III. 48 n. The Bear never sinks below the horizon 
in the northern hemisphere ; hence sicca. Cf, V. 3, XV. 42-45, 
Hom. II. 18. 489 ( = 0d. 5. 275), and Verg. G. 1. 246, " Arctos Oceani 
metuentes aequore tangi." 

bacchatur. Cf. Hor. C. 1. 25. 11, 3. 3. 55. 

12. Cf. Verg. G. 1. 318, " omnia uentorum concurrere proelia uidi." 

13. in incerto est. Cf. III. 68 n. 

quid fugiatue petatue : indirect deliberative. See App. I. 

14. malis, abl. of cause. 

stupet, "is paralysed by," ** stands helpless before.'* 

15. occidimus, perfect. Cf. perii, "I am lost." By a vivid ex- 
aggeration a result in the immediate future is spoken of as already 
accomplished. 

19. pia, loving. Cf. III. 86. 

nil aliud quam = only, merely. Cf. Cic. de Imp. Pomp. 22. 
64, '* nihil aliud nisi de hoste cogitat " ; Livy 27. 18. 11, '* per aspera 
primo, nihil aliud quam uia impediti, iere " ; Thuc. 4. 14. 3, &AAo 
ov^hv fj ix yrjs ivav/xdxovv (see Riddell, * Digest of Plat. Idioms,' 
'^§ 10-12 and 21). 

me exule is abl. of cause = " at my banishment." 
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21. corpora, sc. mea. The plur. is often used by Ovid of a single 
person. Cf. Tr. 1. 2. 91, " ferte . . . rapidi mea corpora uenti ; 
XVI. 47. 

23. conscendere, sc. nau&m. 

25. ut, ** though": I. 130 n. 

26. dimidia parte : I. 32 n. 

29. tabulae laterum, "the timbers of the ship's sides." 

ab undis. Ovid often uses ah with the abl. instead of the 
instrumental abl. without a preposition. Sometimes, as here, the 
use may be explained by the personification of inanimate things ; 
but in many instances this explanation is inapplicable. Cf. I. 16 
and A. A. 1. 763, *'hi iaculo [a casting-net] pisces, illi capiuntur ab 
hamis"; ibid. 3. 545, "ingeniiim placida moUitur ab arte"; Tr. 2. 
28, 421, 462 ; 4. 2. 41 ; 4. 3. 30, &c. ; Verg. G. 1. 234, "(zona) tonida 
semper ab igni," 

30. ballista, an engine for discharging beams or stones {onun). With 
this couplet cf. Met. 11. 508, 509 (of a ship in a storm), "nee leuius 
pulsata sonat quam ferreus olim | cum laceras aries ballistaue con- 
cutit arces." 

32. Each tenth wave (Jiucttis decumanus) was thought by the 
Romans to be larger than the rest: cf. Met. 11. 530, " uastius 
insurgens decimae ruit impetus undae.'' The Greeks favoured the 
third {rpiKvu'ia), [In his note on /Esch. P. V. 1036, however, Paley 
explains rpiKVfila as "a triple wave," instead of "every third wave." 
** It is a fact," he says, " that in a storm three consecutive waves of 
larger size come to the shore at intervals."] Cf. Tennyson, " Passing 
of Arthur " : — 

"Wave after wave, each mightier than the last, 
Till last, a ninth one, gathering half the deep, 
And full of voices, slowly rose and plunged 
Roaring." 

35. Cf. Tennyson, " In Memoriam," xviii. : — 



Tis well ; *tis something ; we may stand 
Where he in English earth is laid." 



est aUquid : cf. R. Am. 480 ; F. 1. 484, 6. 27. 
fato mori {cadere) = to die a natural death, of old age or sick- 
ness, as opposed to a death by violence or sudden accident. 

36. These words may contain a reference to the custom of lifting 
out of bed and laying on the ground outside the house the body of a 
person on the point of death. Cf. VII. 40 ; ex Pont. 2. 2. 45, **iam 
prope depositus, certe iam frigidus " ; and Ibis 51, " sine aliquis dig- 
natus erit supponere terrae et dare plebeio corpus inane rogo. " 

**Depositi — i.e., desperati : nam apud ueteres consuetudo erat ut 
desperati ante ianuas suas coUocarentur, uel ut extremum spiritum 
redderent terrae, uel ut possent a transeuntibus forte ciirari qui 
aliquando simili laborauerant morbo" (Serv. on Verg. ^n. 12. 395). 

39. Note this device for turning a conditional (or concessive) sen- 
tence { = etiam8i dignus sum). Cf. VIII. 47, 48. Finger Jingite are 
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ofteu so used by Ovid. Of similar character are '^deinite naufra- 
gium," L 34; " exitium ^/ctc me meruisse . . . quid meruit frater?" 
Met. 2. 290; "quid habet Cytherea quod ultra, uelle ptita^ faciat?" 
Met. 14. 487; *^da coUa caputque, Caetore dignus erit," Met 12. 
400 (of a centaur, who only wants a horse's head and neck instead 
of a man's, to be fit for Castor to ride) ; Verg. ^En. 4. 640, " quis me 
autem, fac uelle, sinet?" 

41. uirides del : a common epithet of sea-deities — e.^., Ov. Her. 5. 
67, "uirides Nereidas oro"; Hor. C. 3. 28. 10, "uirides Nereidum 
comae"; Ov. M. 2. 11; ibid. 13. 960, " (Glauci) niridem fei-rugiue 
barbam . . . caerula bracchia"; Stat. Silv. 1. 6. 15-17, "deae 
uirides . . . ueste nihil tectae"; ibid, 2. 2. 20, "u. Galatea" (in 
spite of Theocr. xi. 19, S AevKd FaKdreta . . . \€vkot4pq. iroKra^ 
irori^elv). Equally common is caerideus (or caerulus). Cf. especially 
Ov. Met. 13. 895 : Acis, transformed to a river, is unchanged in 
appearance, "nisi quod maior, quod toto caerulus ore." Orelli on 
Hor. C. 1. c. says that the convention was purely literary ; but 
Conington on Verg. G. 4. 388, and ^n. 3. 432, asserts that it was 
borrowed by poets from the practice of painters. I doubt whether 
this can be proved. (The passage from Veil. Paterc, to which Con. 
refers, certainly does not prove it ; for caei^deatus there describes 
not the complexion but the colour of the dress : cf. the similar 
formations albatus^ cUrcUiiSy candidatuSy prctsinatus, pvllatus, purpur- 
atusy rusaatus.) So far as I am aware, the evidence of Pompeian 
wall-paintings is all in favour of Orelli's view — e.g., the Nereids 
from the house of Meleager ride on green sea-monsters, and their 
drapery is purple, green, or blue ; but their hair is golden, and their 
flesh-tint that of ordinary moilials. [A representation of one of these 
graceful figures is given in Smith's Class. Diet., s.v. "Nereid."] Cf. 
Spenser's Prothalamium (river -nymphs), "with goodly greenish 
locks all loose untied " ; Herrick, Hesp. 465, 1. 76, " the great 
blue ruler of the seas"; Milton, Vac. Exerc, 1. 43, "green-eyed 
Neptune." Ben Jonson in his masques did not shrink from repre- 
senting sea- deities on the stage with blue hair and flesh : cf., e.g.. 
Introductory notice to his 'Masque of Blackness': ". . . six 
tritons, , . . their upper parts human, save that their hairs were 
blue, as partaking of the sea-colour." . . . " Oceanus presented in 
a human form, the colour of his flesh blue ; and shadowed with a 
robe of sea-green," &c. 

44. sinite feram, VII. 65 n. 



V. A NORTHERN WINTER (cf. Verg. G. 3. 349-383). 

(Tristia, 3. 10.) 

Ovid arrived at Tomi in the spring of a.d. 9, and wrote this 
description during the following winter. 

1. iatic, "where you are" — i.e., at Rome. late, and adverbs 
derived from it, commonly contain a reference to the second pers. 
nron. (cf. VII. 7 n. ) 
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3. stellis : the constellation of the Great Bear. Cf. IV. 11 n. 
" Dwelling beneath the Bear " means " in the far north." Cf. Verg. 
G. 3. 381, " Hyperboreis septem subiecta trioni gens.'* 

4. barbaria. Cf. App. II. 

5. The Bessi were a Thracian tribe dwelling between the range of 
Hsemus and the Hebrus, in the western part of the modern East 
Rumelia. 

The Qetae dwelt north of the Danube, in the modem Rumania. 

North of the Oetae lay the Sauromatae or SarmcUae. Ancient 
geographers assign to them a vast and ill-defined territory, extend- 
ing over part of the modern Austria-Hungary and S. Russia. 

7. medio, "intervening between us and them," "the sundering 
Danube." 

8. liqiiidis, here = flowing — i.e., unfrozen. Cf. II. 6 n. 

STUB ; 8utL8 is often used by Ovid where it would not be re- 
quired in prose, but here perhaps it means " in their natural state," 
emphasising liquidis. 

9. "When gloomy winter shows his rugged face" (Winter, when 
personified, is masc. in English). 

cum protulit, frequentative, = tirav with the subj. Roby, § 1717. 

11. In more favoured lands, like Italy, north wind and snow are 
but occasional visitants. When once they come to Scythia, they 
take up their abode (habitant) there. 

12. "'Tis plain that these tribes are close beneath the quivering 
pole" — i.e., that they live in the extreme North, and therefore feel 
the full severity of winter's cold (cf. 1. 3). 

axis, the pole (North pole-star), one of the extremities of the 
imaginary axis round which the heavens were supposed to revolve 
(cf. I. 108 n.) 

tremens — i.e., with the motion of the revolving sky. Cf. note 
on 1. 55. 

13. iacet et lactam = (acta est et lactam. For the form of expression 
cf . XV. 27 and n. : iado and iaxieo are closely connected by etymology 
and meaning. Similarly fvZuruSy fore often supply the fut. partic. 
and infin. of fio ; pereo, ueneo, &c., the pass, of perdoy uendo, &c. 

Observe the effect of ne (final) instead of ut non (consecutive) : the 
hard frost is ascribed to the plotting of a malignant power, not to 
the unconscious operation of natural causes. 

14. indurat, sc. niuem. Cf. 1. 29, "uentis latices durantibus." 

15. delicuit, from deliquesco. 

16. Note the series homus^ "this year's" { = &pivos, from fipa, 
season); bimus, ** last year's " ("now in its second year"); trimus^ 
quadrimus. For higher numbers, the forms quinquennia, sexennis, 
&c. , are used. 

19. bracae : to Greeks and Romans a sign of barbarism. Cf. VT. 
34 and Hdt. 5. 49 ; Verg. ^n. xi. 777, "barbara tegmina crurum" ; 
Tac. H. 2. 20, " uersicolori sagulo, bracas, barbarum tegimen, indu- 
tus" ( = " tartan plaid and breeks": the Celtic dress remains un- 
changed). References to the wearing of bracas by Northern and 
Eastern nations are frequent in ancient writers. The Gauls in Italy 
discarded them, and consequently the name Gallia Bracata was in 
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early times given to Transalpine GauL Conversely, they were 
assumed by the Roman soldiers who were encamped in Imperial 
times on the Northern frontier. Short breeches reaching a little 
below the knee form a regular part of the equipment of a Roman 
soldier, as depicted, e.g., on Trajan's Column. 

21. glacie, "icicles" {stiria) : inducto, "a film of." Cf. Verg. G. 
3. 366, " stiriaque inpexis induruit horrida barbis." 

24. An absurd exaggeration. If the wine did freeze, they could 
surely melt it again when they wanted to drink it. Vergil's state- 
ment (G. 3. 364), "caeduntque securibus umida uina," does not put 
so great a strain on the credulity of his readers as Ovids "data 
frusta bibunt.*' 

25. ut = "how," introducing indirect question. 

27. i.e., the Nile. Papyrus is a plant which grows in swamps to 
the height of six feet or more, and from the pith of which (/3i)/3Aos or 
^l^\os) " paper " {chart a) was made. It is now extinct in Egypt, but 
found in Abyssinia and Nubia. 

30. coxigeiat, here intrans., "is frost-bound": more commonly 
trans. 

31. ierant, plupf. of action previous to a past event — viz., the 
beginning of the frost. 

32. concretus, a participle passive in form, active in sense. Cf. 
list in Roby, § 735. 

35. credar : personal passive, though the active form is uix quis- 
quam mihi credet. Instances of this irregularity are frequent in 
poets, esp. in Ovid : cf. Fast. 3. 351, Verg. ^n. 2. 247. Similarly 
persuadeoTy Prop. 4. 1. 146, Ov. A. A. 3. 679 ; inuideor, Hor. A. P. 
56 ; imperor, Hor. Ep. 1. 5. 21 ; Cic.'s "in lautumias deduci imper- 
antur " ( Verr. ii. 5. 27. 68), though unusual, is of a diflferent char- 
acter, because the subject of the verb is not the person to whom the 
order is given. Cf. Munro, Lucr. 2. 156 n. 

falsum is here used as an abstract subst. = " falsehood," "un- 
truthfulness." 

36. ratam habere fidem. The meaning is plain, but the exact 
analysis of the phrase is difficult. Habere fidem {alicui) is a common 
phrase for "to repose trust in," "believe": raiiim aliquid habere^ 
for "to regard as valid," "approve," "accept," "not to dispute." 
One or other of these must here bear an unusual sense : either 
{7'atam) habere f. = " to find (sure) credence " ; or r, habere {fidem) = 
" to have (his honesty) unquestioned." The former interpretation 
may be preferred in view oi Liv. 2. 10. 11 : "Codes . . . armatus 
in Tiberim desiluit, . . . rem ausus plus famae habituram ad pos- 
teros quam fidei," and Ov. F. 4. 58, "emeruit uocis habere fidem" 
(deserved to have his words believed). 

37. "During the winter months [the Black Sea] is exposed to the 
chilling winds which come down to it from the Arctic regions, 
sweeping over the snow-covered plains of Russia without any in- 
terruption from high mountain-ranges. . . . Thus it happens that, 
notwithstanding their high summer temperature, the northern shores 
of the Black Sea are more or less blockaded with ice during the 
winter." — EncycL Brit., iii. p. 797. Though nowadays Odessa and 
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the west coast are almost always ice-free, the climatic conditions 
may have changed slightly since Ovid's time, or he may have ex- 
perienced an exceptionally severe winter. 

38. Inbrica testa — i.e., a crust of slippery ice. 

41. Leander [or Leandrus] of Abydos (on the Asiatic shore of the 
Hellespont) loved Hero of Sestos (on the Thracian shore), and he 
used to swim across the strait to visit her. At last, on a stormy 
night he was drowned in the attempt, and when Hero learnt his fate 
she cast herself into the sea. Cf. [Ov.] Her. 18 and 19, and the 
opening of the second canto of the ** Bride of Abydos." It is well 
known that the stiTiit which Leander "swam for love," Byron 
"swam for glory." 

42. " The narrow strait would not be chargeable with (bear the 
reproach of) thy death." 

crimen, in its Ciceronian sense : cf. I. 71 n. Observe the 
difference of tenses : fuisset refers to past time, foret to present time. 

43. delphinds, Greek nom. plur. of delphin. 
pandi, adj. 

45. Cf. "Boreae cum spiritus alto | insonat Aegaeo'* — Verg. Mu. 
12. 366. 

46. obsesso gurgite, "the imprisoned tide." 

50. pars ex iUis : not "some few of them," but "part of their 
bodies," as in Met. 1. 407. 

52. "Freezes the brimming river-water." Cf. Verg. G. 4. 35, 
" frigore mella | cogit hiemps." 

redundatuB occurs also in Fast 6. 402, "amne redundatis 
fossa madebat aquis." 

63. Histro, dat. governed by inuehitur. 

55. uolante : present participles, when used as adjectives, nor- 
mally have abl. in -i. Cf. 

IV. 17, " fnistraque precanti Fig. XIV. 
ore " ; and for the abl. in -e, 
w^hich first became common 
in the elegiac poets. III. 44, 

V. 12, VII. 71, XII. 12, 56 ; 
Verg. ^En. 9. 572, "longe 
fallente sagitta." 

62. lar, "home." In this 
sense the sing, was regularly 
used instead of the plur. (con- 
trast penates), even when the 
Lares were worshipped in 
pairs. See III. 43 n. 

63. hamatis, "barbed." 

64. nam: explaining m/^ere. 

65. The subject of nequeunt is hoates. Another unexpressed 
change of subject occurs in 1. 67. 

70. "The abandoned fields lie idle in rugged neglect." 

rigido refers to the hardening of the clods, never broken by 
the plough. Cf. Verg. G. 1. 72, "segnem patiere situ durescere 
campum." 






Scythian Barbed Arrow-heads. 
(See note, p. 122.) 
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72. feruida, "bubbling," "foaming." 

lacuB, "vats," into which the wine runs from the press. 

73. negat : III. 63 n. 

AcontiuB of Ceos, one of the Cycladee, fell in love with 
Cydippe, an Athenian maiden whom he saw in the Temple of Artemis 
at Delos. He dropped at her feet an apple, on which he had written 
the words, "I swear to marry Acontius." The girl picked it up 
and read the words aloud, thereby unwittingly binding herself by 
an oath taken in the presence of the goddess. Cf. [Ovid] Her. 20 
and 21. 

73, 74. nee haberet = ow5' elx^v &v, present condition, contrary to 
fact, " would not have (if he were alive here and now) " : cf. IX. 6. 

BCi^ibetet, final. Observe that the rules of sequence of tenses 
require an imp/, in the subordinate clause, although haberet refers to 
present time. In our instance English idiom corresponds with the 
Latin, but cf. Cic. de Or. 1. 42. 190, " hisce ego rebus exempla 
adiungerem, nisi apud quos haec haberetur oratio cernerem." 

77. ergo, with the resignation of despair. Introduces the con- 
clusion of an unuttered train of thought : generally of some un- 
welcome truth which cannot be blinked. Cf. Tr. 3. 2. 1, ** Ergo erat 
in fatis Scythiam quoque uisere nostris"; Hor. C. 1. 24. 6, "Ergo 
Quinctilium perpetuus sopor | urget ! " and Prop. 3. 7. 1, ** Ergo 
soUicitae tu causa, pecunia, uitae es ! " 

cum has a concessive force. 

78. in poenaB, "for," expressing the effect intended or resulting 
— a favourite use in Ovid, Tacitus, and other post- Aug. writers. Cf. 
H. 10. 114, " flamina in lacrimas oflSciosa meas," "ye breezes, so 
over-zealous for my distress " [sc. by bearing my lover's ship away 
from me] ; Hor. C. 4. 2. 56, Verg. ^n. 7. 13. 



VI. THE EXILE'S LIFE AT TOMI. 
(Tristia, 6. 10.) 

1. Ut= since, ex quo tempore : cum is also used in this sense. Cf. 
Tr. 3. 8. 27, "Ut tetigi Pontum, uexant insomnia.'' 

Ut BUinus, " since I have been." The present is used in Latin, 
as in Greek and French, of an action begun in the past and still 
continuing : so uexant in the line just quoted, but tetigi^ perf. of an 
action past and over. 

3. tot annis : ace. of duration of time would be expected. The 
abl. for ace. in this construction occurs in Caesar and Livy, and isi 
common in poets of the Augustan Age and all Silver- Age writers 
(e.g., XV. 81 ; Ov. A. A. 1. 38, 3. 15 ; Mart. i. 88. 8), but here there 
seems to be a special reason for the abl. Just as it is equally 
correct to say " tria milia passuum ab urbe absum " (ace. of extent), 
or "tribus milibus," &c. (abl. of measure), so besides the usual 
construction, " tres annos ab urbe absum," it is permissible to say 
" tribus annis ab urbe absum," where the abl. expresses the distance 
of time by which I am separated from my past city-life. 
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4. sub, " assailed by." Cf. our expression "Mwc?«r fire." 

5. putes: cf. IV. 2 and III. 21 n. The sentence =**adeo tarde 
procedunt, ut . . . putes." This "inverse use" of adeo is a 
favourite one with Livy, but is not Ciceronian. Cf. sic in VIII. 
56. Verse-writers should observe carefully Ovid's various devices 
for avoiding subordinate clauses and so lightening his sentences. 

7. Bolstitium, "the summer solstice,'" "midsummer." As the 
days grow longer with the advance of summer, the sun describes a 
greater arc in the sky every day, the points of his rising and setting 
moving farther and farther from S.E. to E. and from S.W. to W. 
respectively, and his noon-day elevation becoming continually higher. 
At length the maximum is reached and the reverse movement begins. 
The longest day is called the summer solstice (der. sol-stare)^ the 
shortest day the winter solstice. 

8. bruma, an old superlative of breuis (sc. dies), breu-ima becoming 
bruma by loss or absorption of the e and i. For the termination 
-imiis cf. int-irmis, min-irmis, in/-imu8, &c. Cf. Fast. 1. 163, " bruma 
noui prima est ueterisque nouissima solis " (».e., the winter solstice). 

9. scilicet {scire licet), "'tis plain that." Cf. IV. 15. 

in nobis, "in my case," " in dealing with me" : a common use 
of in with the abl. Cf. Am. 1. 7. 9, " uindex in matre patris . . . 
Orestes"; ibid, 34, " Tydides saeuus in hoste fnit"; Cic. in Verr. 
i, 1. 2, "adduxi enim hominem in quo reconciliare existimationem 
iudiciorum amissam, redire in gratiam cum populo Romano, satis 
facere exteris nationibus possetis." 

10. cum, "to match my troubles," " long as my cares are long." 
Cum with abl. is never used for the abl. of instrument or means. 

11. "Or do the seasons pursue their wonted course for me as for 
all the world {communia)^ and is it rather tlie winter of my life that 
changes not ? " 

13. The Euxine (€(;|€ii/os, "hospitable," from the Ionic form 
of Ifvos) was originally called the Tldvros J&^nvos, or Inhospitable Sea, 
but the name was altered to avoid the ill omen. Cf. the Cape of 
Good Hope, originally the Cape of Storms (Cabo Tormentoso), and 
Beneventum, Dyrrhachium, originally MoAtJets ( = MrjA(J€/y, " Apple - 
town": ace. MaA<Jfi/Ta = Roman Maleuentum) and 'EiriSa/xi'os, names 
which sounded ill-omened to Roman ears. 

14. uere sinistra. He plays on the double sense of sinistra: (1) 
left— i.e., Western ; (2) ill-omened. Cf. VII. 88, VIII. 16. 

Scythicum f return =Powit« Euxinus. 

16. Cf. Verg. Ma. 7. 749, 9. 613, " uiuere rapto." Also used by 
Livy. 

17. tumulus, " the tomb " ; properly the barrow, or mound heaped 
above a grave. At Tomi, as at nearly all Greek (and Roman) towns, 
the tombs lay outside the city walls. Cf. Outer Ceramicus at 
Athens, Via Appia at Rome, Street of Tombs at Pompeii, &c. 

18. ingenio loci: ingenium of the "nature "of inanimate things 
is not found in Cic. or Cses., but is common in poets and in Livy and 
later prose-writers. 

19. credas. Cf. putes, 1. 5. 
densisslmns, " flocking thick." 

F 
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20. niz hene=uix(lum. Cf. ''quo laesit facto uix bene natus 
auum?" Her. 11. 108; ibid. 6. 24, 7. 90; Met. 7. 774, &c. 
• 22. noxia, " deadly " ; usu. = ** guilty." 

23. raruB est qui audeat : for subj. see App. I. 

i8qae = '' and even he," *' and he too" ; so Kot oZtos, 

24. hac . . . hai.c= altera . . . altera. 

25. iunctis pice anenis, the Pan's-pipes, reeds of different lengths, 
and each producing a different note, joined together side by side. 
In England they survive as part of the traditional equipment of 
a Punch and Judy show. Cf. Met. 1. 711, ''disparibus calamis 
compagine cerae | inter se iunctis nomen tenuisse puellae" (i.e., of 
Syrinx, a Naiad, beloved of Pan and transformed to a reed, from 
which the god fashioned the instrument which now bears his name, 
but which the Greeks called <rvpiy^) ; Verg. Eel. 2. 32-36. 

27. caatell)— i.e., the fortified town of Tomi. 

29. Bimul nobis. Simul as a preposition governing the abl. , like 
the Greek &fia with the dative, is only found in poetry and Silver 
Age prose. Cf. Sil. Ital. 5. 418, ''Auulsa est protinus host! | ore 
simul ceruix." 

30. pluB parte. See VII. 16 n. 

For quoque, cf. nimium quoqiWt I. 99. 

31. ut = though. 

timeas, possis. Cf. pulesy I. 5. 

nidendo, "from seeing" — i.e., **at the mere sight of them" — 
abl. of cause : a rare use of the abl. of the gerund. 

33. Qraia ab urbe. Tomi was a colony of Miletus, probably 
founded between 600-560 B.C. Cf. Tr. 3. 9. 3, 4— 

" Hue quoque Mileto missi uenere coloni, 
Inque Getis Graias constituere domos." 

Grote, Part. ii. ch. xxvi. and ch. xcviii. (vol. iii. pp. 254. 255, and 
vol. X. p. 403 and following pages). 
Persica braca : lY. 19 n. 

35. sociae commercia linguae, ''interchange of common speech.*' 

36. rea, " my meaning. " 

37. ulli : dat. of agent after finite passive verb, but helped out by 
the suggestion of the meaning, **I am not intelligible to any one.'*' 
Cf. I. 60 n., and " uix audior ulli," ex Pont. 3. 9. 39. 

39. me palam : dissyllabic prepositions are frequently placed 
after their case : monosyllables much more rarely, in writers later 
than Lucretius. 

40. forsitan {=for8 sit an, "it would be a chance whether") in 
Cic. is always followed by the subj. of indirect question. In poetry, 
and in Livy and later prose, it often takes the indie, like jhrtwtAe. 
Cf. 1. 50 and n. on quamuis, I. 113. 

For -que, delayed to the second half of the pentameter for 
metrical convenience, and the elision of se (1. 41), see App. II. 

41. ut fit, "as (often) happens." 

42. abnuerim, subj. in oratio obliqua after jmtant : illis is there- 
fore irregular for se. Cf. Livy, 32. 34, " an, quod a sociis eorum [/or 
Buis] non abstinuerim, iustam querelam habent ? " 
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43. iuB dicere is used of the judge who *' pronounces judgment" 
(cf. "jurisdiction"): ius or iura dare of the lawgiver {e.g., of a 
Lycurgus, Solon, or Numa), or of the conqueror who imposes laws 
upon the conquered. 

iniastum ius, oxymoron : cf. XVI. 129. 

45. Clotho, Lachesis, and Atropos were the three Fates : ace. of 
exclamation. Cf. I. 83. 

grane sidus habenti : a phrase of astrology, a superstition 
which has left many traces on our own language. 

48, 49. Two constructions of queror are combined. Cf. II. 7. 

51. perdere dignus eram, a common poetical equivalent for the 
prose dignus eram qui perderem. Cf. I. 39 n. 

VII. ILLNESS AT TOMI. 
(Tristia, 3. 3.) 

2-4. eram, epistolary past. Roman letter - writers, especially 
Cicero, not infrequently use an imperfect instead of a present tense 
to refer to the time of writing, and a plupf. instead of a perf. or 
impf. to refer to events previous to the time of writing, thus suiting 
their tenses to the time when the letter will be read. ** Epistolary 
past " tenses are never used consistently throughout a letter. 

On the same principle the present miraris is used in 1. 1 instead of 
miraheris. 

6. For the SauromatsB or Sarmatae and the Getse see V. 6 n. 
putes, potential. 

7. caelum, climate. 

aquae — i.e., drinking-water. Cf. ex Pont. 2. 7. 73, "est in 
aqua dulci non inuidiosa uoluptas : aequoreo bibitur cum sale mixta 
palus." The same complaint recurs at Tr. 3. 8. 23, ex Pont. 3. 1. 17, 
and elsewhere. .The ancient Romans were fully aware of the sanitary 
importance of pure drinking water : witness the numerous aqueducts 
whose ruins form so striking an object in the scenery of the Cam- 
pagna. Cf. Lanciani, * Ruins and Excavations,' pp. 47-59. 

iste (1) implies a reference to the second person: "that of 
yours" or "near you," "of which you speak," "are thinking," &c. ; 
(2) is specially used of the adversary in a lawsuit, and so comes to 
denote aversion or contempt ; (3) is sometimes loosely used for hie 
(never in Cic, chiefly in post- Aug. poets). Cf. Ov. Met. 7. 509, 
12. 259, 13. 837 ; Luc. 1. 342 (and often) ; Mart. 9. 73. 10, 10. 17. 6. 
Its use here may be referred to (2) or (3). 

patior . . . adsuenimus. It is quite common in prose and 
poetry to find nos, noster for ego, metis, and sing, and plur. words 
may be combined in the same sentence. But uos, uester are never 
used for tu, tuus. 

8. Distinguish nescio-qno non placet mode, "somehow or other it 
displeases (me)," and nescio quo non placeat modo, "I do not know 
how it displeases me." In the former sentence nescio-qui fonns, as 
it were, a compound pronominal adj. which does not affect the mood 
of placet. For nescid cf . App. IL 
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9. hie, adv., belongs to all the co-ordinate sentences, 
apta satis. Of. III. 7. 

10. Apollo was the god of healing. Cf. Rem. Am. 76, " Canninis 
et medicae, Phoebe, repertor opis " ; Hor. C. S. 61-64 ; Verg. ^n. 
12. 391-397. 

nullas= 716^0. 

Why is leuet subj. ? See App. I. 

12. fallat, "beguile." Cf. Her. 1. 9, "mihi quaerenti spatiosam 
fallere noctem" ; Tr. 3. 2. 16, "fallebat curas . . . labor" ; and "de- 
cipio" in I. 114. 

14. subit mihi, "rises before my mind" [iraploraTaL jioi), Cf. 
III. 1, VIII. 125. 

adfectUB =ae^er; cf. Am. 2. 2. 21, 22. 

16. plus parte : cf. VI. 30. The phrase means " the greater part 
of" (not, as might be expected, "all"). This sense must be 
obtained either by understanding pars to mean " a small part," "a 
mere fraction," or else by emphasising the sing, number. "A half," 
"a third," "a quarter," &c., are in Latin dimidia parSy tertia pars, 
quarta pars, &c, ; but no fraction greater than J could be expressed 
by the singular pars. 

[Not= " more than (your) proper share."] 

19. sic, restrictive. Distinguish carefully sic (or ita) , . » id from 
tarn (or adeo) . . . ut — e.g., "tam insipiens est ut semper erret " = 
" he is so foolish that he always goes wrong" ; "sic [or ita] sapiens 
est ut interdum erret," lit. = "he is wise only in such a way that he 
sometimes goes wrong" — i.e., "though he is wise, he sometimes," 
&c. ; "he is wise, but not exempt from occasional mistakes." So 
here the sense is, * * Even in my delirium, your name was ever on my 
raving lips," not "I was so delirious that," &c., which (apart from 
the absurdity of the sense) would require tarn or adeo. Tarn and 
adeo are never used in the restrictive sense. 

aliena loqui : not found elsewhere in classical authors. 

20. amenti is dat. agreeing with mihi understood, not abl. agreeing 
with ore, (Cf. Met. 11. 662, quoted on L 128.) 

21. i.e., "si mecum deficiat lingua palato suppressa" (R. Ellis 
Hermath., vii. p. 197). " Even if my strength and uttemnce fail, and 
my tongue cleaves to the roof of my mouth, . . . let but the news 
be brought, ... I shall arise and my desire for thee will give me 
strength." 

23. nuntiet, jussive subj. putting an imaginary case. Cf. Juv. 
3. 78, "Graeculus esuriens in caelum, iusseris, ibit," **Givc him the 
word, and the starveling Greek will go to heaven." [Roby, §§ 1552-54 
classifies all such exx. as conditional without si, not as jussive.] 
Similarly VIII. 62. 
25. ergo. Cf. V. 77 n. 

dubius uitae, "uncertain of." Cf. "incertus salutis,** 1. 4; 
Luc. 7. 611, "dubius fati" ; Roby, § 1320. 
forsitaa . . . agis. Cf. VI. 40 n. 
istic, at Rome. Cf. V. 1 and VII. 7 n. 
28. tibi, dat. of agent, with suggestion of dative of "disadvantage.'' 
31. quantum erat, " how small a boon it were (for you to grant) ! " 
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quantum =quantulum. That the meaning is not *^ how great a favour 
(for me to receive) '* is shown by saltern in the next line. Cf. Met. 

4. 74 (Pyramus and Thisbe), '* paries, quid amantibus obstas? quan- 
tum erat ut . . . uel ad oscula danda pateres ? " 

For the indie, erat, where English idiom would lead us to expect 
a subj., cf. longum erat omnia enarrare, "it would have been tedious 
to . . . " ; aequius {sa^tius, TneliuSy &c.) est , , . **it would be better 
to . . ." Latin regularly uses the indie, in suoli cases. 

33, 34. fuisset, praecepisset are past jussives: '* ought to have . . ." 
"should have ..." Cf. Roby, §1604, and XVI. 12. 15. 18; Met. 

5. 26, 15. 637 ; Verg. JEn, 4. 604-606 (" tulissem . . . implessem . . . 
dedissem") ; ibid. 678, " eadem me ad fata uocasses." Cf. App. 1. 

praecepisset, "anticipated,'* "forestalled." 

35. " With fame unsullied I might a short while since have gone 
to my grave with honour." 

reddere Incem, lit. to resign the daylight {</>dos hnrtly). 

36. nvaic=yvv 8^, " but as it is." Cf. XV. 61.. 
38. loco, causal abl. 

40. depositmn. Cf. IV. 36 n. 

41. lacrimis . . . cadentibus, abl. of means rather than abl. 
abs., "Nor will the tears of my beloved . . . grant a brief respite 
to . . ." 

43. mandata dabo. Cf. III. 59. 

cum clamore supremo. Cf. Prop. 4. 7. 23, **at mihi non 
oculos quisquam inclamauit euntis." The reference here is to the 
custom of calling aloud the name of the dead person immediately 
after death. During the interval between death and burial (or 
cremation) came the conclamatiOy or lamentation, in which the name 
of the dead was repeatedly invoked ; and finally the funeral cere- 
monies closed with a triple invocation. Cf. Verg. ^n. 6. 506, 
" tumnlum . . . litore inanem | constitui et magna manis ter uoce 
uocaui." 

44. labentes. Cf. Verg. ^n. 11. 818, "labuntur frigida leto 
lumina." 

45. It was believed by the ancients that the ghosts of those who 
were not buried with due funeral rites were debarred from crossing 
the Styx : Hom. II. 23. 71-73, Od. 11. 51-78, Verg. ^n. 6. 325-383, 
Hor. C. 1. 28. Cf. also Prop. 3. 7, Soph. Ant. and Ajax, Eur. 
Suppl. &c. ; the trial of the Athenian generals after the battle of 
Arginusse, and the indignation against Lysander for refusing burial 
to the Athenian dead after i^gospotami. 

47. ecquid, adverbial (internal) ace, lit. "in any degree," "at 
all" : omit in translating. 
audieri^, fut. pf. 
60. inane. Cf. " corpus inane," XIII. 6, "lifeless corpse." 

51. parce : IX. 50 n. 

nee scinde, poetical construction for neue (or neque) scideris. 

52. tibi, regular dat. of "disadvantage," after a verb of depriving. 

53. amisi : the subj. would be expected in a subordinate clause 
in oratio obliqua ; but the sentence is equivalent to a statement, 
"cum patriam amisi, perii." Putato has almost the force of a par- 
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tide of asseveration (^ Mijv) : "be assured " = ** assuredly." Cf. 
111. 93 aud note. Note cum purely temporal with the indie. 

57. [id] quod potes : ace. in apposition to the sentence that 
follows. 

58. rudis ad, a rare variety (found chiefly in Ovid and Livy), for 
the usual rudis in cUiqua re or alicuius rei, 

habes. For tense cf. n. on YI. 1. 

59. nostrae, a true '^\\\v^=hominum (cf. XII. 57). (It is just 
possible, but, I think, highly improbable, that animae nostrae= **my 
soul": for the plur. cf. Verg. Mn. 5. 81, '^animaeque umbraeque 
paternae," and Conington's note on Mn. 4. 610.) 

62. SamiuB senex, Pythagoras of Samos (c. b.c. 568-493), a Greek 
philosopher who settled at Croton (Grotona) in S. Italy, noted for 
his doctrine of the transmigration of souls, for his researches into the 
properties of number and musical harmony, to which he ascribed a 
mystic meaning, and as the founder in several cities of Magna 
Graecia of ascetic brotherhoods or secret societies of a mixed philo- 
sophical and political character. (See Grote, Pt. ii. ch. xxxvii. 
vol. iv. pp. 76-101, or the article in Smith's Class. Diet.) 

The doctrine alluded to here is thus stated by Diogenes Laertius : 
'* It is affirmed in Pythagorean treatises that the soul when released 
from the body roams in bhe air over the earth in the likeness of the 
body, . . . and all the air is full of souls : from these are sent to 
men dreams and the symptoms of sickness and health . . . and all kinds 
of omens, prophetic warnings, and the like." Aristotle says that 
some of the Pythagoreans thought that the motes in the air were 
disembodied souls. Met. 15. 60-478 gives an exposition of some 
Pythagorean doctrines : cf. esp. 153-172. 

63. Cf. Her. 10. 121, " Spiritus infelix peregrinas ibit in auras " 
(and Shakesp. Rich. IIL, 1. 4. 39). 

64. per=*7i<er. Cf. VI. 22. 

65. referantur is jussive subjunctive in quasi-dependence on fojcUo 
(Roby, § 1606). Do not say that nt is omitted : vi is not required. 
Though referantur was felt to depend on fdcitOy in strict grammar 
there are two sentences ; /aci^o, "see to it"; refera?Uur ossa^ "let 
my bones be brought back." It is an instance of parataxis (co- 
ordination) instead of syntaxia (subordination). Thus many Irish- 
men say, "Ask him, where is he going?" (parataxis), instead of 
"Ask him where he is going" (syntaxis). Contrast also "Be sure 
and tell him he must return at once" (parataxis), with "Be sure to 
tell him that he must return at once" (syntaxis). Similarly in 
Latin,- "Fremant omnes licet: dicam quod sentio" (Cic.) means 
strictly "Let them all grumble : I give them leave to: I will say 
what I think." Caue hoc dica^ perhaps means strictly "Take care ! 
you might say this " (potential subj. in quasi-depenaence) ; or else 
dica^ is jussive, and the prefixed caue has the same effect of convert- 
ing the command mto a prohibition that ne has in ne hoc dicas. 

67. When Polynices, who, to recover his kingdom, led the 

" Seven against Thebes," and his brother Eteocles, who had usurped 

he throne, fell in battle by each other's hand, Creon, the new king 

f Thebes, issued a decree that the corpse of the invader Polynices 

hould be left unbuiied. But Antigone, the sister of Polynices and 
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£teocles, disobeyed the order and gave him burial-rites (cf. Soph. 
Ant., ^sch. Sept. c. Theb., ad Jin,, and Eur. Phoen., ad Jin.) 

70. Buburbajio ; VI. 17 n. After the body was burnt, the ashes 
were collected in an urn, which was placed in a tomb by the road- 
side beyond the city-walls. 

71. legat : why subj. ? See App. I. 
properante : V. 55 n. 

72. ** Engrave with large characters upon my marble epitaph." 

73. hie, adv. with ia>ceo, 
tenerorum lusor amorum : I. 1 n. 
Nas5. See App. II. 

ingenio meo. He omits all reference to his ^* error," and 
speaks as though the publication of the * Ars Amatoria' were the 
sole cause of his banishment. Cf. I. 90 u. 

75. =ne grauatua sis dicere. 

76. molliter ossa cubenti sit tibi tewa leuis, and the like, are 
common prayers for the dead on an epitaph. Cf. XIII. 65, 66. 

78. monimenta. Cf. Hor. C. 3. 30, ''exegi monimentum aere 
perennius," &c. 

diiltuma, always scanned thus in Ovid ; but diiUintis. 

79. quamuis nocnere : I. 113 n. In 1. 83 mutauerU is probably 
fut. perf. indie. 

81. feralia mimera — i.e., the inferiae (offerings of wine, milk, 
honey, fruit, &c.) brought to the tomb at the Parentalia (Feb. 13- 
21). At this time the tomb was adorned with wreaths and flowers. 
Cf. Fast. 2, 533-570. 

82. de lacriinis nxnida, "wet with tears." Cf. Met. 10. 49, 
** passu de uolnere tardo," and Munro, Lucr. 6. 290 n. 

84. plum: see App. II. Cf. Tennyson, "Maud," xxii. 11 : — 

" My heart would hear her and beat, 

Were it earth in an earthy bed ; 
My dust would hear her and beat, 

Had I lain for a century dead ; 
Would start and tremble under her feet. 

And blossom in purple and red." 

86. negat. Cf. III. 63 n. 

dictandi u. Cf. ** currendi uires eripiente metu," Am. 3. 6. 70. 

87, 88. Join forsitan supremo. "Receive what may be the last 
words uttered by my lips — ^a blessing denied to him who invokes 
it upon thee — * Fare thee well ! ' " 

Vale is used with a double meaning: (1)=" farewell," (2) in 
the literal sense = " health and happiness attend you." Cf. Her. 9. 
168, "uirque — sed o possis ! — et puer Hylle, uale ! " where ualerCy in 
the literal sense, is supplied with possis; and Her. 4. 1, 2, "Qua, 
nisi tu dederis, caritura est ipsa salutem | m it tit Amazonio Cressa 
pnella uiro," where there is a play on the literal meaning of salus 
and the phrase mittere salutem, " to send greeting." A similar play 
on x«'/>f is common in Greek — e.g., Eur. Hec. 426, 427 : — 

nOA. X^Vi ^ TCKovffa, X^'ip* KacradvSpa t4 /xot. 

EK. X'^^PO"^'*' ^^^01, fATJTpl 8' OVK fffTlV t6S€. 
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vni. 

(Tristia, 1. 1.) 

This is the introduction to the first book of the Tristia, written 
during the voyage to Tomi, winter of A.D. 8-9. For similar ad- 
dresses of an author to his book, of. Hor. Ep. 1. 20, Mart. 1. 3, 
3. 2-5, 4. 89, &c., Walsh's "Address to his Book,"— 

"Go, little book, and to the world impart 
The faithful image of an amorous heart," &c. 

—(See Ward's ' English Poets,' vol. iii.) 

Herrick has several epigrams of the same kind, imitated from 
Martial, e.g. — 

" Whither, mad maiden, wilt thou roam ? 
Far safer 'twere to stay at home," &c. 

Note on the Books of the ancients. — An ancient book consisted of a 
number of strips (paginae) of papyrus {chartay cf. V. 27 n.), like the 
pages of a modern book, about 6 to 10 in. wide by 8 to 14 in. high, 
the longer edges of which were pasted together so as to make one 
long, narrow sheet. To the end of this sheet was pasted a stick, 
round which the book was rolled up {uolumen=:a. rolled-up book or 
roll). The rough edges of the paper {/rorUes) at the top and bottom 
of the twlumen were carefully cut and smoothed with pumice-stone, 
and sometimes painted blac^, as the top edge of many modem books 

Fig. XV. 




Ancient Book. 

• 

is painted red or gilt. The ends of the wooden roller visible in the 
centre of the frontes when the book was rolled up were called urn- 
htlici : they were often decorated with ornamental Knobs (comua). 

The writing was generally on one side of the roll only, in parallel 
columns, one column on each pagina. The number of paginae in a 
uolumen varied, but would seldom exceed 100. From 1. 117 we 
learn that each of the fifteen books of the Metamorphoses formed 

\ separate uolumeii (consisting probably of some 35-40 columns ou 

>he average). 



vm. 
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The blank aide of the roll h 
from worms, and this treatment gave it a yellow tinge. VVheii not 
in use, tbe roll was kept in a. parchment caae {mmiibrana), coloured 
purple, red, or yellow. The name of the boob was written on a red 
parcjiment label {index or lUulus), which v/aa fastened either to the 
middle of the roll or to the top. cornu. Books were kept in round 
boxes, called capaae or iKrima (I. 106). 

Fio. XVf. 




or Cafsa. 



(Cf. Tib. 3. 1, Cat. 22, where several of the terms explained above 
will be found.) 

Books of the modern shape are first mentioned by Martial, a.u. 
85. They were obviously expensive curiosities in his time, and seem 
to have been generally "handy volumes" designed chiefly for the 
nse of travellers. They were made of parchment, not of papyrus, 
and the writing was on both sides of the page. He mentions a 
handy Miiion de tvxe of Vergil in this form, with a portrait of the 
author as a frontispiece : " Qnem breuis immensum cepit membrana 
Marouem I Ipsius et uultua prima tabella gerit," xiv. 1S6. Cf. also 
Mart, i. 2, xiv. 184, 188, 190, 192. 

1. nee innideo, I grudge not your going. For the order of words, 
cf. Her. 2. 79, "Ilia— -neo inuideo— truitur meliore marito," and 
ex Pont. 1, a 8. 

3. eznllH, 8c. libriim. 

4. " Wear tbe garb that suits my present fortune." 

5. naecinla. Usually supposed to be the whortleberry or bilberry, 
from which a purole dye might lie obtained ; but see n. on Verg. 
Eel. 2. 18 in the fifth edition of Coningtun— " its identification ap- 
pears hopeless." 

6. Inctibns: III. 13 n. The colour for n>ouming was dark-giey 
(paUm). This conplet refers to the parchment- caae {membraita), 
answering rouglily to the binding of a modern book. 
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9. instromenta, trappings. 

12. Tlie book with its rough and ragged edges would be like a 
mourner with long straggling hair. Cf. IIL 90 and n. 

13. liturarum, blots. 
uiderit, fut. perf. 

15. meis uerbic, " greet in my name," "bear my message of greet- 
ing to " — a regular phrase in intrusting a person with a message. 
Also meo nomine. 

16. "I shall visit them with what feet I may" — a play on the 
double sense of pes ; the only ' * feet " with which he can return to 
Rome are the " feet " of his verses. Cf. Cat. 14. 22, and Shakesp., 
" As You Like It," iii. 2. 146 foil. Other instances of a play on 
different senses of a word are VI. 14 {sinistra) and VII. 87 {luile). 

17. ut in populo, "as well may be in so vast a crowd" ; «s eV 
irA^8€i. Cf. "si quis, ut in populo, qui sitis et unde, requiret," ex 
Pont. 4. 5. 11. 

Uli, old form of Ulic^ adv. 

18. si quis erit qui requirat. Cf. infra^ 11. 65, 66, and 11. 95, 96, 
and App. I. (Some good MSS. read requiret, for which see XIII. 
44 n.) 

19. saluum, "well," "in good health." Cf. the formulje of 
greeting, Saluus sis. Satin salue [sc. agitur] ? Salue (imperative). 

20. id quod uiuam, *' the fact that I am alive," " my very life." 
dei, sc. Augustus. 

21. " And then be silent — he who would learn more must read — 
and beware lest perchance you speak words that should not be 
spoken." 

atque ita=oi?T« 8^, equivalent to turn demum, tunc adeo. Cf. 
XV. 78 ; Met. 16. 17 [et saepe). 

quae non opus est, sc. loqui. For constructions of opm est, 
cf. Roby, § 1255. 

23. ". . . reminded, will recall my misdeeds": post-Cicerouian 
sense of crimen (or perhaps="the charges levied against me"), 
L 71 n. 

24. peragere reum = to carry a prosecution through to the end— 
i.e., to the condemnation of the accused. Cf. ex Pont. 4. 6. 30, 
"posse tuo peragi uix putet ore reus," and Tac. Ann. 4. 21. 4, 
"ceterorum receptus est reus neque peractus ob mortem oppor- 
tunam." TransL, "arraigned at the bar of public opinion, I shall 
be condemned by a people's voice." 

25. caue defendas : see n. on VII. 65 ; and for catiS, App. 11. 
quamuis, with indie, I. 113 n. 

26. non bona, go closely together. 

patrocinio maior=too great {i.e., too diflficult) for your ad- 
vocacy ; for the brachylogy, cf. I. 36 and n. The sense is, " To 
champion my weak cause will prove a task beyond your strength." 

27. suspirare is used as a transitive verb only by poets. Cf. 
ardeo, pereo, fleo, palleo, stupeo. Juv. 11. 152, "suspirat longo non 
uisam tempore matrem." 

28. genia: here =" eyes" : cf. Am. 3. 12. 37, A. A. 2. 70, "nee 
lacrimas continuere gonae." 
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29. Already informers (delatores) were at work, ready to seize on 
a chance woi*d as an excuse for an accusation of treason against the 
Emperor {laesa maiestas^Use majesty). 

secum. Cf. XIV. 62. 

30. The substance of his unspoken prayer : sit, subj. of prayer 
(optative), in quasi-dependence on optet ; cf. VII. 65 u. Similarly 
sint in 1. 33 is quasi -dependent on precamur, 1. 31. 

leuis. Cf. App. II. 

32. "Allusive" plurals: by miseris he means himself, and by 
deoH the Emperor. 

33. princeps. Cf. I. 98 n. 

ablata ira=the removal of the Emperor's anger. Cf. Caesar 
martuus (the death of Caesar), post urbem conditam, ereptae uirginis 
ira (anger at the carrying-off of the maiden), &c., IV. 9. 

35. ut = though ; so 1. 61. 

For forsan with indie, cf. VI. 40 n. 

36. ingenii. See I. 46 n. 

"You will be spoken of as below the reputation of . . ." In 
minor laude there is the same brachylogy as in 1. 26 supra. 

38. quaerere = "to consider," with suggestion of the legal sense 
of the word, for which cf . quaestio and quaestores parrkidi. 

39-43. Note the emphatic and rhetorical repetition of carmina 
(carminibus) at the beginning of each couplet. 

39. proueniunt, " prosper,*' " succeed " : cf. vpoxapuvy and the 
French "marcher." 

deducta : metaphor from spinning. Cf. Dictionary, 
serenus, "unclouded," " sunny," is contrasted with nvhUus. 
44. putd : App. II. 

iam iamque : IV. 2 n. 

47. Maeonides. See I. 22 and n. The meaning is, "If Homer 
himself were in my position, he would be unable to write poetry." 
Note the device for turning a conditional sentence, and cf. IV. 
39, 40. 

48. malls, causal abl. 

excidet, "will be forgotten." 

49. securuB famae, poet. gen. of the "thing in point of which," 
attached to an adj. to limit its application — Roby, § 1320. Cf. 
dubius vMae, VII. 25. The gen. with secvnis may express either an 
advantage which one has no fear of losing, or a danger which one has 
no fear of incurring— e.g., germanae securus amoriSj "sure of his 
sister's love " ( Verg. ) ; securus pelagi, " with no fear of the sea " 
(Verg.) 

53. tituluB = renown. Literally an inscription beneath a statue 
or portrait-mask {imago) or on a tombstone. A favourite word with 
Ovid. 

55, 56. Cf. VII. 73 n., and VI. 5 n. sic is much rarer in this 
construction than adeo. Lewis and Short quote only Cic. Rep. 2. 
21. 37, " non latuit scintilla ingeni, quae iam tum elucebat in puero ; 
sic erat in omni uel officio uel sermone sellers." 

58. di facerent : impossible wish, referring to present time. 
" Would that the gods were bringing it about [but, alas I they 
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are not]." In Greek, €« yap (or cWe) i'ir€ij,€\ovvTo, or &<f>€\ov cVi- 
jjLt\€7adai. Beware of translating as if it were a wish referring to 
the future, which would hefaciant = fl yiip iirificKoivro. 

58. poBsem, subj. of wish in quasi-dependence onfacerent. 

59. uenias, subj. in oratio obliqua after jtuta: so sis, 1. 65. 
nee puta. Cf. VII. 51. 

61. ut, though. Cf. 1. 35. 

colore, not in the literal sense. There is no reason to suppose 
that distinctive " bindings " were used in anciQnt times, by which 
the authorship of a book might be inferred from its exterior. And 
in any case this book differs from Ovid's previous works in appearing 
in the guise of a mourner (II. 3-10). By color is meant what we caU 
"style^' (cf. L. and S. IL 2. 6). 

62. Cf. VII. 21 n. 

66. putet : why subj. ? See App. I. 

-que delayed : App. II. 
69. The second book of the Tristia consists of one long poem ad- 
dressed directly to the Emperor. 

an introduces the second clause of a double question (direct 
or indirect), but the first clause is frequently omitted, as here : 
=for8Uan expectea [virum tietem] an iubeam. 

palatia, the Palatine Hill and its buildings, among which was 
Augustus' house. Hence our word ** palace " : cf. the French phdre 
from Pharos, the island off Alexandria, where the first lighthouse 
was built ; * ' Mausoleum " from the famous tomb of Mausolus 
(MausoUus), Prince of Caria; "academy," "museum," &c. 

71. dique locorum. The reference is primarily to Augustus him- 
self. On the Palatine were temples of Juppiter, Cybele, Apollo, 
Victory, and other deities. 

72. The thunderbolt that struck him down was flung by the 
hand of the Palatine god— i.e., it was Augustus who condenined 
him to exile. 

folmen. Cf. our expression, "a boU from the blue." 

78. excuBsa est, ** rescued from." Excutere aliquid alicui is to 
cause a person to drop something he is holding — e,g., by a sudden 
fright. Cf. the motaph. use in Cic. Mur. 14. 30, "omnia ista 
nobis studia de manibus excutiuntur, simul atque aliquis . . . 
bellicum canere coepit." 

79. Phaethon tried to drive the chariot of his father Helios, the 
Sun-god. The horses ran awav with him, and to prevent a general 
conflagration Juppiter killed him with his thunderbolt. Cf. Met. 
2. 1-332. 

uitaret ... si uiueret, past continued act in unreal condi- 
tion : " would (ever) have avoided, if he had (continued to) live," 

80. optarat, plupf. of time previous to the impfs. 

75-86. Typical of Ovid's manner. An amplification of proverbs 
like our "Once bit, twice shy," "The burnt child dreads the fire/* 
with trite mythological illustrations. 

82. " That I am the mark at which the lightning is aimed." Of. 
the phrases, common in Livy, in/esto gladio, mucrone, pUo, Ac, ali- 
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quern petere. Infesttis of a weapon means ''prepared to wound or 
kill," *' aimed, pointed, levelled, &c., against (the enemy)." 

83. Capiiereus, a promontory of Euooea, where the Greek fleet 
was wrecked on its return from Troy. Cf. Verg. ^En. 2. 260, **Eu- 
boicae cautes ultorque Gaphereus." Gk. ace. from Kcufrriptis with the 
-a shortened, as sometimes in Greek — e,g., <t>ovi&, Cf. Theaed, 
XIV. 5. 

85. cumba, figuratively, " the ship of my fortunes." 

nasta, devastating. Vcuta Charyhdis (Lucr., Cat., Verg.) "im- 
plies that in which nothing lives " — Munro, Lucr. 1. 722 n. Con- 
nected by etymology with uacuus, 

87. erg6. Cf. App. II. 

88. "So as to be content," &c. The consequence is aimed at as 
a purpose— {.6., the clause is at once consecutive and final. So in 
Greek frequently with &<rT^ and infin. (Goodwin, * Moods and 
Tenses,' § 587, 3), and not rarely in Latin. 

89. Daedalus, being detained against his will in Crete by Minos, 
contrived wings with which he and his son Icarus might fly to 
Greece. Icarus flew too near the sun, and the wax by which the 
wings were attached to his shoulders melted. He was drowned, and 
gave his name to the Icarian Sea, west of Samos (Met. 8. 183-235). 
Cf. Hor. C. 4. 2. 2, "ceratis ope Daedalea Nititur peniiis uitreo 
daturus Nomina ponto." 

91. ntaris, indirect delib. subj. 

remis an aura : the metaphor of the ship (11. 85, 86) is now 
applied to the book itself. Is his book to proceed slowly and cau- 
tiously {remis tUi), or to advance boldly and rapidly, like a boat 
sailing before the wind? 

hinc — i.e., from Tomi. 

resque locusque— t.e., you must be guided by circumstances 
on the spot. 

93. nacno : to him (t.6., Augustus) when he is at leisure. 

94. " Has spent its force." 

95. The innn. may be constructed with both participles. For 
duhito=**Ui hesitate to do something," used affirmatively with 
infin., cf. H. 4. 13, Am. 3. 14. 36. [Add to references in Lewis 
& Short.] 

96. tamen belongs to tradat as well as to loquatur, and (like the 
Greek Sfuos) enforces the concessive meaning of the participles. 

97. Ince bona, ** on a lucky day," " in a happy hour." 
99. ea nnlnera, common object oi fecit and tollere. 

nel . . . uel, unusual for aut . . . atU, with mutually exclus- 
ive alternatives. Cf. AiU Caesar aut nullus. 

Achilles healed Telephus, the King of Mysia, by the rust of 
the spear with which he had wounded him. So Augustus, who had 
sentenced Ovid to exile, is alone able to revoke the sentence. 

103. Order for construing: "caueque ne ira, quae quiescebat, 
mota resaeuiat, et ( = neue) tu sis," &c. 

104. altera, a second cause, the ' Ars Amatoria ' being the first. 

105. faeris, contigeris are fut. pf. indie. 

107. fratres — ».^., Ovid's earlier works. Cf. Introduction. 
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107. ex ordine : in tliis common phrase ex = according to, in con- 
formity with (a regular arrangement). Cf. ex lege^ ex sentenliay &c., 
ex uero, XIII. 4. 

108. idem : App. II. 

110. nomina [=titulos] fronte geret. Cf. Introd. note on ancient 
books. 

111. The three books of the * Ars Amatoria.' 

113. oris, "assurance": cf. frons. So "face," and, in school- 
boys' slang, "cheek." 

113, 114. fugias . . . noces, jussive subjunctives in quasi-depend- 
ence on facito. 

These books, like (Edipus and Telegonus, were parricides ; 
for they had consigned to a living death (III. 22, 89, &c. ) the poet 
who gave them birth. (Edipus unwittingly killed his father Laius 
(cf. Soph. O. T.), and Telegonus his father Odysseus (Ulysses). See 
Class. Diet. (Edipodes is a collateral form of (Edipus. 

115. Connect quenquaxn de tribus. Ne quenquam is more emphatic 
than ne quern : in Greek the same effect might be given by writing 
fjLTjh' €va for firi^^va. 

116. ipse refers to quenquam, not to parentis. 
For quamuis with ind. cf. I. 113 n. 

117. The fifteen books of the Metamorphoses, a collection of all 
the stories of mythology which tell of the transformation of human 
beings to other forms — e.g., stars, flowers, trees, fountains, beasts, 
&c. At his departure for exile Ovid burnt his own copy, but others 
survived, from which the work was subsequently published. Cf. 
I. 63, Tr. 1. 7. 

119. xnando dicas : cf. 114 n. "I bid you tell them that my for- 
tune's changed face may be reckoned among the Transformations." 

123. xnandare habebam, a prose construction too — e.g., Cic. N.D. 
3. 39. 93, " haec fere dicere habui de natura deorum." 

124. tardae uiae, " of delaying your journey." Cf. I. 33. 

125. Bubeimt. Cf. III. 1, VII. 14. 

126. futurus eras : equivalent to esses. A periphrastic tense, 
formed with the fut. part., " is always in the indie, as the apodosis 
of a conditional sentence, except for some collateral reason" — Robj', 
§§ 1531 and 1570 ; Bradley's 'Arnold,' § 461. 

laturo, "your bearer" — i.e., the tabellariuSf or letter-carrier. 



IX. AMOR TRIUMPHANS. 

(Amobes, 1. 2.) 

1. dicam, deliberative subj. : quid hoc est quod . . . ? " why is 
it that . . . ?" " what means it that . . . ? " 

2. In his feverish tossing to and fro (1. 4) he throws off the bed- 
clothes. Cf. Prop. 4. 3. 31, "tunc queror in toto non sidere pallia 
lecto." 

3. noctem quaxn longa [fuit]j "the livelong night"— lit. "the 
ight, as long as it was." Cf. Verg. Mn. 4. 193, "hiemem, quam 
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longa, fouere " ; 8. 86, " ea, quam longa est, iiocte " ; XVI. • 58, 
''acta est per lacrimas nox mihi, quanta fuit"; Ov. Her. 3. 49, 
"uidi, quantus erat, fusum tellure . . . uirum" ("stretched all 
his length upon the ground '') ; Met. 4. 657, " quantus erat, mons 
factus Atlas." 

5. putd : cf. App. II. For the form of condit. sentence, cf. V. 
73, 74. 

7. sic erit, "It must be so " — lit. = ** so it will prove to be (wlien 
the truth is known)." Another reading is sic erat^ inipf. of a fact 
which has been true for some time past, but the truth of which has 
only just been discovered. Cf. Gk. ^v Apa, and commentators on 
Hor. C. 1. 27. 19. 

8. nersat, "tortures." For a different use of the word in a 
similar connexion, cf. Verg. G. 3. 258, "iuuenis magnum cui 
uersat in ossibus ignem durus amor." 

9. cedimus ? pres. ind. colloquially used for the deliberative pres. 
subj. or for the fut. ind. See Roby, § 1461. "Desinis an fugio?" 
Ov. Met. 4. 336 ; F. 6. 607 ; "uadis an expectas?" Verg. Eel. 8. 109 ; 
Mn. 10. 675, 12. 637; "Aduolone an maneo?" Cic. ; "Eone? uoco 
hue hominem?" Plant. In Plautus this colloquialism is very 
frequent. 

accendimus ignem, "fan the flame." The rare elision of a 
long vowel expresses effort. 

10. bene, "with a good grace," "patiently." 

11. 12. Cf. Prop. 1. 3n0, " cum . . . quaterent sera nocte facem 
pueri " ; 3. 16. 16, "Ipse Amor accensas praecutit ante faces " ; Ov. 
Met. 4. 758, "taedas Hymenaeus Amorque | praecutiunt." 

14. Cf. "luga detrectans interdumque aspera cornu" — Verg. G. 
3. 57. Trans. " who rebel against the yoke when first they feel its 
weight." 

15. asper, "restive." 

ora, poetical accus. of the "part of the body affected." Cf. 
" OS humerosque deo fiimilis," Verg. 

Inpatis, 80. ftrnis: a bit with a jagged edge resembling a wolf's 
teeth. Cf. Verg. G. 3. 208, "duris parere lupatis"; Hor. C. 1. 8. 
6, "(die cur) . . . Gallica nee lupatis | temperet ora frenis." 

16. facere ad, a favourite expression of Ovid's, meaning "to be 
suitable" or "serviceable for" (cf. our colloquial use of "to do for" 
in these senses). See L. and S. facto, II. D. ; Her. 6. 128, " Medeae 
faciuut ad scelus omne manus" ; ibid. 14. 56, 15. 8 ; Am. 3. 11. 42; 
Tr. 1. 10. 44, &c. ; Mart. 10. 45. 6, "non facit ad stomachum nostra 
lagona tuum " (my wine does not suit your taste). 

18. 86 omitted. Cf. X. 3. 

20. porrigere manus, here = the more usual dare manus, III. 88 n. 
Trans, "defeated, I yield me to thy decree." For ad cf. Am. 
1. 6. 19, "cum posita stares ad uerbera ueste." 

22. lans : IH. 62 n. 

23. Venus is often represented in poetry and art in a chariot 
drawn by doves, sparrows, or swans (sparrows, Sappho 1. 10; 
swans, Hor. C. 3. 28. 15, Ov. Met. 10. 708, &c.) 

24. qui deceat : why subj. ? See App. I. 
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24 nitricuB — i.e., Vulcan. Cupid (Eroa) was the son of Man 
and Venus. 

25. i.e., " will cry * lo Triumphe' " (cf. 1. 34). In prose the accus. 
is regularly used in such sentences rather than the voc. — e.g., Cic. 
Phil. 2. 12. 30, ** Brutus cruentum pugionem tenens Ciceronem ex- 
clamauit " (. . . cried * Cicero ! ") 

26. *' Skilfully wilt drive the birds harnessed to (thy car)." lungo 
(from the root of itig-um) is the regular word in this connexion. 

29. modo {=nuper), to be connected closely with factum. 
31. mens bona is opposed to furor (madness) in F. 4. 366. 

33. BUUB is often inserted by Ovid where it would be omitted 
in prose. 

34. Borrowed, with the substitution of uulgus for miles, from Tib. 
2. 5. 118. 

36.' "Ever failjiful followers in thy train." In the sense of 
"party," "faction," "cause," the plur. of pars is much commoner 
than the sing. 

37. his militibuB, abl. of means or instrument, instead of per milites. 
The same form of expression is usual in prose : soldiers are regarded 
as instruments in the hands of the general. 

38. Bi demas . . . eris : fut. iud. substituted for pres. subj. in 
the apodosis to express vividly the certainty of the result. 

39. triumphanti, sc. tihi : the dative belongs to sparget as well as 
to plaudet. 

40. adpositas, '* at her side." 

41. " With jewel-spangled wings and hair." 

42. rotae="car" : part for whole, as posies or limen for "door." 
tecta for " house," prora, puppis, or carina for " ship," &c. 

45. ceBsare = *'to be idle," "rest inactive" (never simply "to 
cease"). 

46. napore, "breath," "heat." 

47. The land of the Ganges is, of course, India. Poets told ho^r 
Dionysus (Bacchus) set forth from '*Mt. Nysa," where he had been 
brought up by the nymphs, and traversed ^gypt, Asia, India, 
Thrace, and Greece, introducing his own worship and the culture 
of the vine (Eur. Bacch. jmssiin). 

48. gnrauis, lit. *'a burden to" — i.e., "drawn by." 

50. parce, fuge, mitte, desine, &c., are common equivalents in 
poetry for the prose noli in prohibitions. 

in me, abl., not ace. : " in my )>erson " (VI. 9 n.) Ovid speaks 
of himself as part of the god's opes. Captives taken in war were 
sold as slaves, and formed an important part of the booty. Cf. 
praeda, 1. 19 supra, and ex Pont. 4. 15. 13, ** inter opes et me, 
paruam rem, pone pater nas." 

51. cognati, ** thy brother-god," i.e., Augustus, who, through his 
adoptive father, Julius Caesar, also traced his descent to Venus. 
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X. VOWS OP CONSTANCY. 

(Am. 1. 3.) 

1. praedata est, **has taken me captive." Of. IX. 19 and A. A. 
2. 406 (of Agamemnon and Cassandra), **uictor erat praedae praeda 
pudenda suae." 

2. faciat cur amem, "give me cause to . . ." 
CUT=propter quod (final). 

3. 86 omitted. Cf. IX. 18. 

4. audierit is fut. perf., **JfY, grant this, she will have heard my 
prayers "=" this is all I ask for." Venus had a famous temple on 
the island of Cythera, which lies S. of the Peloponnese, off Cape Halea. 

5. qui desemiat, final : de- adds an intensive force. 

7. Ovid was an eques (I. 7 and note) — i.e., neither he nor any of 
his ancestors had held curule office. 

ueterum parentum= ancestors of olden time. 

8. sanguinis auctor, " the author of my being " — i.e., " my father." 
The expression is also used of the founder of a family. 

10. uterque parens : the masc. gender according to rule. Cf. 
XII. 5. 

11. at regularly introduces the apodosis after a si non clause, 
comites, the Muses. One of the titles under which Apollo was 

worshipped was MusagStes, the leader of the Muses. Cf. M. Arnold 
(song at the end of "Empedocles on Etna"), "'Tis Apollo comes 
leading His choir, the Nine." 

uitis repertor, Dionysus, who was a patron of poets, especially 
poets of love, as well as Apollo. 

12. hac faciunt=a mejaciunt, " are on my side," "take part with 
me " — L. and S. fadOf II. B. Cf. stare ah aliquo, sentire ah aliquo 
(Plant, and Livy), esse ah aliquo^ all meaning **to be on the side of," 
" to side with "or ** favour, some one." In these phrases ah denotes 
position, not motion from, as in the familiar a tergo, a fronted &c. 
The adverbs hinc, illinc, inde, unde, &c., may be used to represent 
ab hobc parte, &c., in both senses of the preposition — motion from or 
position. So expressions like hmc sta^t Fortuna, ** fortune is on our 
side," are common. Occasionally for the adverbs hinc^ illinc, &c., 
Aoc, Ula/i, &c. are used in the same sense with these verbs. {Ha^ 
properly means " in this direction "). Instances are : Ov. Her. 1. 
103, " hac faciunt custosque boum longaeuaque nutrix," " on our side 
are the oxherd and thy aged nurse " ; Cic. Att. 7. 3. 5, *' omnes 
damnati iliac [i.e., a Caesare] faciunt"; Lucan, 4. 708, "qua stetit 
inde faiiet," ''(each) favours the side on which he first took his 
stand " ; Verg. ^Eu. 12. 566, " luppiter hac stat " (imitated from 
Ennius). 

13. nulU cessura, **that will yield to none" — i.e., "unsurpassed." 
sine crimine, ''blameless." Cf. I. 71 n. 

14. purpureuB, blushing. Cf. Hor. C. 1. 24, 6-8, "cui Pudor et 
lustitiae soror, | Incorrupta Fides, nudaque Veritas \ Quando ullum 
inueniet parem ? " 

O 
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15. deanltoT: 



1 the CircuB showB, i 



a: pro| 
leaped from one lior 
stant lover. 

17. BOronim, the Fatea, Clotho, Lacheaia, aiid Atropos, wlio spin 
the thread of man's destiny. 

19. In c«rmiiu : V. 78 n. 

19, 20. . . ' praebe : proaenlent. Madv. observes that when an 

Fig, XVII, 




Lamp, with figure of Demltor. 



imperative i* followed by a fatore indie. expresBing the « . , 
that will result from obeying the command, the sentencoi are hardlv 
ever connected by et in wri^rs before the Silver Age. The secoiid 
Banteooe ie often introduced by iam or lam. 

21. lo, the daughter of Inachus, King of Argoa, wa* beloved by 
Jnppiter. He transformed her into e. cow to elude Juno's jealousy. 
Maddened by the ead-fly, sent by Juno to plague her, she wandeied 
all over the world till she reached Egypt, where she returned to 
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human shape and was worshipped by the Egyptians as Isis. (Cf. 
iEsch. P. v., and Ov. Met. 1. 568-747.) 

22. Lit. " whom her lover deceived by [assuming the shape of] the 
river bird." Leda was visited by Juppiter in the form of a swan. 
For ane, pyrrhic at end of pentam., see App. II. 

23. Juppiter appeared to Europa, daughter of the Phoenician king 
Agenor, in the lorm of a white bull. He decoyed the maiden to 
mount upon his back, and then plunged into the sea and swam with 
her from Phoenicia to Crete. (Moschus, Id. 2 ; Ov. Met. 2. 836-875 ; 
Past. 5. 603-620.) 

25. paxiter, "together," explained by the next line. (Not='*no 
less than lo, Leda, and Europa. ") 



XI. CULTUS. 

(Abs Amatobia, 3. 113-128.) 

Like other poets of his day, Ovid at times declaims against the 
extravagance, vice, and artificiality of his own ase, affecting regret 
for the Arcadian innocence and simplicity of a fancied past. The 
present extract gives voice to his true sentiments, and helps us to 
realise what must have been the bitterness to him of his exile-life 
at Tomi. 

1. The splendour of Rome had increased greatly in Ovid's life- 
time. Cf. Augustus' boast that he had found the city built of brick 
and left it built of marble, ''urbem marmoream se relinquere quam 
lateritiam accepisset" (Suet.) 

3. " Mark the Capitoline temple that now is, and that which was of 
yore." Quae is the relative, not the interrogative pronoun. On the 
Capitoline Hill stood the great temple of Jup{)iter Optimus Maximus, 
shared by him with Juno and Minerva. Originally built by the Tar- 
quins (Liv. i. 38 and 53) and dedicated in b.c. 509 after the expulsion 
of the kings, it was burnt down in b.c. 83. A new temple on the 
same site was founded by Sulla : the work was carried on by Q. Lu- 
tatius Catulus and completed by C. Julius Csesar b.c. 46. (In the 
Mon. Ancyr. c. 20, Augustus claims to have restored the Capitolium 
— ».6., the temple of Juppiter Capitolinus ; the date and other details 
of this restoration are quite uncertain.) 

aspice . . . dices: equivalent to a conditional sentence, si 
aspexeriSf dices, Cf. VIII. 47 and X. 20 n. 
ilia — i.e., the old temple. 

5. Curia. The old senate-house, the Curia Hostilia, said to have 
been built by TuUus Hostilius, third King of Rome (Livy, i. 30), was 
burnt down at Clodius' funeral in B.C. 52 (cf. Cic. pro Mil. 33. 90 et 
passim). The Curia lulia was built in its place by Augustus, and 
dedicated B.c. 29 (Mon. Ancyr. c. 19). 

consilio, "council," "assembly" — ».«., the Senate, as often 
in Cic. 

6. TituB Tatins, Eang of the Sabines, and joint-king with Romulus 
over the united Roman and Sabine peoples. 
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6. de of material is common — e.g.^ "factom de mannore 
templum." 

7. Augustus built on the Palatine Hill a splendid temple of Apollo, 
attached to which was a public library of Greek and Latin authors 
(B.C. 28). Of. Propertius' aescnption (2. 31), and Middleton, * Ancient 
Rome in 1885/ pp. 106-108. 

dncibiis, "our rulers " — i.e., Augustus and his family, especially 
his two grandsons Gains and Lucius, whom he had adopted as sons in 
B.C. 17. Gains was bom in b.c. 20 and died in a.d. 4. Lucius vas 
bom in B.c. 17 and died in a.d. 2. They were sons of M. Vipsanias 
Agrippa and Augustus' daughter Julia. 

For Augustus* house on the Palatine, see YIIL 69 n. 

8. aratuzis — i.e., where the oxen grazed till they were driven forth 
to draw the plough. The primitive Roma Quadrata was confined to 
the Palatine Hill. 

9. nunc demq\ie= nunc demum, nunc potiasimum, 

10. gratulor, sc. mUii. 

11. Non qucd and non quia take the subj. or indie, with a difference 
of meaning — e.g., "hoc dixi non quod gratum audientibus fore 
putarem, sad (quia) uerum esse cognoueram,''="I said this, not 
Decause I thought it would be pleasing to my hearers [ — I did 
not think so — ], but because I knew it was true." With putahan 
for putarem f the sentence means : "I thought this would be pleas- 
ing to my hearers, but that was not why I said it," &c. Thus with 
the indie, the truth of the statement in the non quod clause is 
admitted, but it is denied that it was the cause of the main action : 
with the subj. the truth of the statement in the non quod clause is 
denied, not merely its causal connection with the main action. 

In both constructions the second quod or quia is often omitted. 
With the subj. construction non quo, non quin are sometimes used 
for non quod, non quia. (Instances of indie, irregularly used for 
subj. after non quod^ &c. , are occasionally found in post-Cic. authors 
—e.g., Livy, 21. 40. 6.) 

terras, regular dative with verb of depriving, as adimo, aufero, 
&c. 

lentum. Gold is the most malleable of all the metals. 

12. Refers to pearl-fisheries, diuersus, " at the other end of the 
world." The best pearls came from the Indian Ocean and the 
Persian Gulf (Plin. N. H. 9. 35). 

13. Refers especially to coloured marbles used for pillars and 
architectural ornament. (Plin. N. H. Bk. 36 ; Stat. Silv. i. 2, 148 
sq., i. 5. 34-41, iv. 2. 26 sq. : cf. list in Lanciani Ruins and Excava- 
tions, pp. 623-625, from Pullen's ' Handbook of Ancient Marbles ' ; 
Browning's poem, "The Bishop orders his tomb at St Praxted's 
Church.") 

14. An extravagant craze of the day was that of building a house 
at a fasliionable sea-side place such as Baise on the end of a mole or 
pier specially constructed for the purpose. Cf. the commentators 
on Hor. C. 2. 18. 19-22, 3. 1. 33-37, and Verg. /En. 9. 710-712. 

15. coitus, "elegance," "refinement" — what Herrick would have 
called "civility." 
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16. ilia: pleonastic. Omit in translating. Frequently so used 
with quidem in the first member of an antithesis — e.g.^ Cic. de Off. 
3. 9. 39, ''pbilosophi quidam, minime mali illi quidem sed non 
satis acuti." 



XII. A FLIRTATION IN THE CIRCUS. 
XAmores, 3. 2.) 

Introductory note on the Circua and Ludi Circenses, 

(a) The Circus Maximus lay in the Yallis Murcia between the 
Palatine and Aventine hills, a spot consecrated to chariot- and horse- 
races from the earliest days of Kome. There, according to tradition, 
Romulus gave the games at which his followers seized their Sabine 
brides. The gradual evolution of the imposing building of Ovid's 
time need not here be traced through its early stages. After Julius 
Caesar's reconstruction, who substituted marble for wood in the 
lower rows of seats, the Circus is said to have accommodated 
150,000 spectators, and its size is estimated at 1820 ft. by 620 ft. A 
few years later, in 31 B.C., it suffered severely by fire, and was re- 
stored by Augustus, who added an imperial box {pulvinar) for his 
own use. 

The other circus of Ovid's day was the Circus Flaminius in the 
Campus Martius. The building of this was begun in his censorship 
(b.c. 220) by C. Flaminius, who fell at the battle of Lake Trasimene 
(B.C. 217). 

{b) Explanation of terms. — (1) Caueaj the seats for spectators, rising 
in marble steps about 13 or 14 in. iiigh. The front part of each step 
formed the seat for a row of spectators ; on the back part rested the 
feet of those sitting in the row behind (cf. 1. 23). From 1. 19 we 
infer that in Ovid's time the space allowed to each person was 
marked by a line scratched across the marble. It appears from 
inscriptions relating to the allotment of seats that this plan was 
discontinued in later times. Similar lines are still visible in the 
Theatre of Dionysus in Athens, where they are about 13 in. apart. 

Separating the front row from the arena was a low railing or grille 
(cancelli, 1. 54), of bronze gilt. 

Augustus set a row of marble thrones immediately behind the can- 
ceUi all round the cauea. These were reserved for magistrates, 
priests, and senators ; and at the same time he assigned special parts 
of the cav^a to different classes of spectators, whereby men and 
women were separated. These changes were all later than the pre- 
sent poem. Ovid and his fair companion are seated side by side in 
the front row (1. 54). 

(2) Carceres, a row of vaulted chambers or arches, with doors 
back and front, at one end of the arena. Each of the competing 
chariots took up its position in one of the carceres, and when the 

Presiding magistrate from his puluinar gave the signal for the start 
y dropping a white cloth (mappa), the doors facing the arena were 
simultaneously thrown open by slaves. 
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(3) Spina ('' backbone"), a low platform running down the middle 
of the arena. It is inclined at a small angle to the main axis of 
the Circus, apparently to allow more room where the chariots would 
be crowded together near the start. 

The turning-posts or Tnetae were semicircular pUnths supporting 
three high cones, standing at a short distance from each end of the 
spina and in the same line. 

The course for each race {missus, cursus) consisted usually of seven 
laps (spatia), the spina being kept on the left hand (1. 62). On the 
spinu stood groups of seven marble blocks carved in the shape of 
eggs and dolphins, which were either removed one by one or changed 
in position, to indicate the number of laps completed. 

(c) Games in the Circus began with a procession {pompa, 1. 33 ff.)) 
which started from the Capitol, entered the Circus by the door be- 
tween the carceres {Porta Pompae), and marched once round the 
arena. The procession was headed by the praetor or other magis- 
trate who was giving the games, clad in triumphal attire and riding 
in a chariot ( Juv. 10. 36 - 46) ; and it included the competing 
chariots, various priests and noble citizens, and the statues of deities, 
either drawn in tensae (sacred cars) or borne on fercula (cf. 11. 
35-52). 

{d) Four chariots competed in each race. In Republican times the 
horses and drivers were supplied by private owners, but under the 
£mpire by companies of contractors (factiones), known by their dis- 
tinctive racing-colours as the russata (red), aXbata (white), ueneta 
(blue), and prasina (green). (Cf. discolor agmen, 1. 68. ) From A. A. 
1. 145, " cuius equi ueniant facito studiose requiras" (in a passage 
for which the present poem has been laid under contribution), we 
may infer that the factiones system had not yet been introduced. 

Race-cards {libelli) were sold, which gave the names of the horses 
and drivers, and betting (sponsio) was largely indulged in among the 
spectators. In Ovid's time the programme for one day would 
generally include about twelve races. 

1. nobillom, "thorough-bred," "high-pedigreed." 

2. cut faues, " your favourite " : fav£re, jdtUor are the regular 
terms for " backing " a team of horses, a gladiator, &c. 

3. ut loquerer ueni. The Latin ' * perfect " tense does duty both 
for an aorist (I came) and for a perfect (I have come). It is often 
laid down that in its aorist sense it requires historic sequence (iieni 
vJt loquerer), in its perfect sense primary sequence (ueni ut loquar). 
If the rule is to be stated thus, it must be added that in Latin, as 
in Greek, the aorist is frequently used where English would use a 
perfect. (On the other hand, French constantly uses the perfect, 
or "past indefinite," in narrative, where we use the aorist.) 

5. cursus, "the races." 

uterque, masc. according to rule : cf. uterque parens, X. 10. 

spectemuB uterque ; uterque stands in " partitive apposition " 

to the plur. subject of spectemus, a construction very common in 

Greek. Cf. Verg. -^n. 6. 743, "Quisque suos patimur Manes." 

Cic. never uses uterque or quisque in partitive apposition to nos ex- 
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pressed or understood, but always uterque (or quisque) nostrum with 
the sing, verb — e,g.^ pro SuU. 4. 13, "uterque nostrum id sibi 
suscipiendum putavit, de quo," &c. Cf. in the next line, *' pascal 
uterque [nostrum]." 

6. Cf. Verg. ^n. 1. 464, ''animum pictura pascit inani" : we 
have the expression ** to feast one's eyes upon " a sight. 

7. felix agitator : nom., not voc. 

8. curae esse tuae, *'to awaken your interest." Without contigit 
the sentence would be Ule cura est tua — not curaet dat. of predicate, 
with which tihi would be required in place of tuae. [Bentley emended 
tuae to tihi.'\ Or tuae curae may be genitive, called by sbme gram- 
marians possessive (R. 1282), by others "partitive": cf. *'Marcellus 
id nee iuris nee potestatis suae esse dixit" (Livy 25. 7), '* moris est 
Graecorum ut . . ." (Cic.) 

9. carcere and 12. metas. See Introd. note on Circus, h (2) 
and (3). 

sacro perhaps to Epona, the jockeys' goddess (cf. Juv. 8. 157, 
** iurat solam Eponam et facies olida ad praesepia pictas ") ; perhaps 
to Consus, who nad an altar in the Circus (cf . Liv. 1. 9, and Tac. 
Ann. 12. 24). 

10. insistam, fut. indie, like dahoy notdbo, stringam. The word 
may mean (1) "take my stand (upon the car)," or (2) "start," cf. 
insistere iter^ or (3) "press on" = iw8to6o. The first meaning is 
probably intended. For the paratactic expression of a conditional 
sentence, cf. VII. 23 n. 

13. mihi, dat. of agent, with suggestion of dat. of advantage {sc. 
" If my eyes are gladdened by the sight of you "). 

15. (Enomaus, King of Pisa in Elis, promised the hand of his 
daughter Hippodamia to the suitor who should defeat him in a 
chariot-race from Olympia to the Corinthian Isthmus. CBnomaus 
used to allow his competitor a start, and then overtaking him by 
the help of his divine and invincible horses, kill him from behind 
with his spear. Eventually Pelops defeated him in the race by 
bribing Myrtilus, (Enomaus' charioteer, to remove the linch-pin of 
his master's chariot. 

The story is told by Pindar, 01. 1. , and the preparations for the 
race were represented on the east pediment of the Temple of Zeus 
at Olympia. 

17. ** Be sure (nempe) it was his lady's prayers for his success 
[fauoTy cf. 1. 2 n.] that gave him the victory in spite of all '* {tamen). 
Note the order of words. For tamen emphasising a single word in 
the sentence (mcit\ cf. Met. 11. 528, "laudisque accensus amore 
inter mille uiros murum tamen occupat unus " ; ibid, 13. 187. 

19. refugis, '*edge away from me." 

linea. See Introd. note on the Circus, h {!). 
iungi, " to sit close." 

21. tu a dezfcra=^t£ qyi a dextra sedes^ I. 71 ,n. 

22. ista, " the lady beside you," VII. 7 n. 

24. nee preme: poet, construction. In prose Tieue (or nee) 
ryresseris. 

25. terra, poet, local abl. without preposition. 
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26. toU6. Cf . App. 11. 

28. tabella : said to mean *'fan " here and in the parallel passage, 
A. A. 1. 161. It is likely enough that fans were brought oy some 
spectators, as cushions and footstools were {ptUuinua, scamnum^ A. A. 
1. 160, 162) ; but it is not easy to understand why Ovid should have 
avoided the ordinary word for a fan— viz., flaMlum— which would 
have suited his verse equally well. Perhaps tabella has its common 
sense of ''writing-tablet." Spectators would come provided with 
tablets to enter their bets, and lAight on occasion use them as 
fans. 

30. femineus, equivalent to an obj. gen. Cf. ''neque neglegentia 
tua neque odio id fecit tuo " (Ter. ) 

33 foil. For the pompa see Introd. note (c). 

33. Unguis animisque fauete ( = €v^/Ae7Tc), "abstain from words 
of ill-omen," was a formula used at the commencement of any re- 
ligious ceremony. As the dictionaries show, it may imply the com- 
mand " Be silent," or, as here, an invitation to join in prayer or 
praise. Transl "uplift your hearts and voices." 

35. Join prima loco, 
passis, from pando. 

36. fac nincat. Of. L 70 and VII. 65 n. 

38. "Quid mihi cum . . . ?" and "nil mihi cum . . . " (I have 
nothing to do with . . .) are very common phrases in Ovid. Of., 
e.g., H. 6. 47, 48, 14. 65, 15. 52; Am. 1. 7. 27, 3. 6. 87, 3. 8. 49 ; 
A. A. 1. 693 ; F. 1. 253, 2. 101, 3. 3, 4. 3. 

capit. Cf. III. 83 n., "is space enough for me"; or = 
** charms," "delights." 

41. Apollo was the god of prophecy. Phoebe ( = Artemis, Diana), 
his twin-sister, the virgin goddess of the chase and patroness of 
huntsmen. [Cf . Eur. Hipp. , pa8sim.'\ 

42. Minenia Cf. I. 13 n. "Let craftsmen stretch forth their 
hands to thee " («c. in prayer). Cf. the phrase " uertere (conuertere) 
in se omnium oculos, "to draw all eyes upon oneself," "attract 
general attention." 

44. Cf. Hor. C. 1. 12. 26, " puerosque Ledae, Huno equis, ilium 
Buperare pugnis Nobilem"; Ov. Met. 8. 301, "Tyndaridae gemini 
praestantes caestibus alter, alter equo " ; Hom. II. 3. 237. 

46. pueri — i.e., Cupidines. 

47. patiatur amari : se omitted. Cf. IX. 18, X. 3. 

48. He persuades himself that the image of Venus, which is being 
borne in the procession round the arena, inclines its head in assent 
to his prayer. 

50. pace loqoar Veneris, "with Venus' leave be it said," "Venus 
pardon me if I say " = o-{>y rj? Bti^ cipiia-crai. 

tu dea maior eris, sc. in my eyes. 

51. Note the order of words, which is common in such adjurations 
both in Greek and Latin. Cf. per te deos oro, rcpds o-e rwv df&y 
iKvuSffxicu. F. 2. 841, per tibi ego hunc iuro . . . cruorem. 

tot testes pompamque deonun, a hendiadys. 
54. oancellis. See Introd. note, {b) 1. 
primes pedes, " toes " = &K/>ovr vdSas. 
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54. inaemiSBe, as almost equivalent to insertos habere, is more 
appropriate than inserere. The perf . is not merely substituted for 
the present to suit the metre. 

55. maxima spectacula — i.e., the actual racing as contrasted with 
the pompa. 

56. misit, " has started," the technical term. Cf. missus, Introd. 
note, (&) 2. 

60. ** The second car is drawing near and overtaking you." 

61. perdis, " bring to nought*" ** frustrate," "disappoint" 

62. A glance at the plan of the Circus will show that the *Meft 
rein " had to be pulled in turning the meta. 

63. sed enim is generally regarded as involving an ellipse : 8c, 
"But [there is hope yet:] for do you call him back." So Verg. 
iEn. 1. 19, "progeniem sed enim," &c., "But [all in vain], for," Ac. ; 
ibid. 2. 164, 6. 395, 6. 28 ; Ov. F. 2. 751. "Sint tantum reduces ! sed 
enim temerarius ille Est mens," " but [I am afraid] for my husband 
is rash" ; Met. 1. 530, 5. 636, 11. 13, 13. 141, &c. For sed enim 
with imper. cf. Met. 9. 249, " sed enim (nee pectora uano fida metu 
paueant) istas nunc spernite flammas." Whatever may be said 
about other instances, this explanation seems unsatisfactory in im- 
perative sentences, and in Met. 9. 249 the awkwardness of it is in- 
creased by the parenthesis immediately following. I incline to the 
view that in this combination enim has an asseverative, not illative, 
force — i.e., sed enim mesina "but indeed," "yes, but," **nay, but," 
and not "but . . . for." See Palmer's note on Plant. Amph. 2. 2. 
26. (The same doubt attaches to the explanation of oAAcb yap : cf. 
Riddell, Digest, § 147, and Jebb's note on Soph. O. C. 988.) 

64. The team backed by the lady takes the lead down the first 
arm of the course. At the first (?) turn the charioteer makes too 
wide a curve, and apparently a foul ensues, in consequence of 
which the race is started afresh. 

This explanation I owe to Friedlander, ' Sittengeschichte Koms,' 
vol. ii. p. 502 (6th edition), who quotes (1) two inscriptions from 
the tombs of aurigae, recording the number of their victories, where 
we read, "... uici in factione albata CII. remissus II. ... In 
factione mssata uici LXXIIX. Remissus semel. ... In factione 
ueneta uici DLXXXIII. . . . Remissus semel . . ." (C.I.L. 10047.), 
and "uicit IL reuocatus IL" (C.I.L. vi. 10005). (2) Sen. Contr. 
1. 3. 10. (A Vestal Virgin had been condemned to be thrown 
from the Tarpeian Rock. She escaped with her life, and the 
accusers demanded that she should be thrown down again.) 
"Varus Quintilius . . . dixit . . . : (di) incestam, ne cito sup- 

Slicium transcurreret, reuocauerunt. Cestius multa contumeliose 
ixit in banc sententiam : Sic, inquit, quomodo C[uadriga8 re* 
uocauerunt? nam et ante posuisti similitudinem, quia et haec de 
carcere exierat." [L. Cestius Pius was well known in bis native 
city of Smyrna by 1^ B.C. ; he can hardly have outlived Augustus.] 
(3) Our passage, on which he says : " Clearly, if a race were in- 
terruptea or ended in a dead -heat, the spectators could demand 
that it should be run again, signifying their wish by waving their 
ogae and sudaria ('durch Schwenken von Tiichern und Gewau- 
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dem'). The winner of a race thus run again was called remissua or 
reuoccUus. The numbers [of the victories gained by the auriga of 
C.I.L. vi. 10047 — viz., over 1000 in all, of which only 4 were won 
after a second start] show that it was a rare occurrence at this 
period." [The inscription probably belongs to the third or fourth 
century a.d.] 

64. togis. Augustus ''negotium aedilibus dedit, ne quern post- 
hac paterentur in foro circoue nisi positis lacernis togatum con- 
sistere." Suet. Aug. 40 ad Jin. 

68. discolor agmen : Introd. note, (d). 

admittere equiim="to give a horse his head." Trans, "at 
full gallop." 

69. Ovid exhorts the auriga whom the lady is backing to do 
better when the race is run over again. 

spatio insiirge : a bold expression. Lit. rise to — i.e., bound 
over — ^the course. (Of. inaurgere remis.) 

71. mea uota — i.e., ** that I may win herlove," which is the paXma 
niea of the next line. 

73. argutis, &c. The monologue is interrupted, to be resumed in 
the concluding line of the poem. Transl., ** there was a promise in 
her pretty, flashing eyes." OceUtia, like many other diminutives; ex- 
presses tenderness or pathos. It must not be used indiscriminately 
in verse-writing as a synonym for octdus. The meaning of argtUus 
is fixed by Am. 3. 3. 9, where ''radiant ut sidus ocelli" repeats 
the sense of argvios habuit ocdlos. The word is applied to anything 
that appeals vividly to the senses (to eye, ear, nose, or palate). C£ 
exx. quoted in the Dictionaries. 



XIII. ELEGY ON TIBULLUS. 

(Am. 3. 9.) 

Albius TibuUus, the elegiac poet (pj'oeiiomen unknown), lived c. 
B.C. 54-19. He was therefore some ten years older than Ovid, and 
died when the latter was about 24 (cf. I. 52). He was the leading 
member of the literary coterie of M. Valerius Messalla Corvinus, a 
distinguished soldier and orator, and the author of some Bucolic 
verse. TibuUus accompanied his patron in his successful campaign 
(B.C. 28-27) in Aquitania (Tib. 1. 7. 1-12), and when Messalla was 
appointed to a prefecture in Asia Minor the poet set out to join him, 
but fell ill at Corcyra (cf. 11. 45, 46 and Tib 1. 3). He returned to 
Italy after his recovery. 

Horace wrote the fourth of his Epistles (Bk. I.) to TibuUus, then 
at his villa at Pedum in Latium, between Tibur and Praeneste. He 
addresses him as "Albi nostrorum Sermonum candide index," and 
this charming little letter gives a pleasing impression of TibuUus as 
a favoured child of fortune, *' healthy and wealthy and wise." 

Three books are extant under his name. Of these the third may 
contain one or two early poems from his pen, but the bulk of it 
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emanates from other members of the circle of Messalla. The second 
book, dealing with his love for Nemesis, was probably published 
after his death without receiving his final touches ; and it is by the 
poems of the first book, which tell of his love for Delia, that he is 

*°H J^ is distinguished by graceful simplicity and tenden.es, 
of feeling, and the constant touches of superstition have a charm of 
their own as adding to the effect of sincerity and nalfve self- 
revelation. On the technical side he achieved a notable advance in 
the perfection of the Latin elegiac. Except for frequent quadri- 
syllaoic and trisyllabic endings of the pentameter, his verses practi- 
cally conform to the strict Ovidian canons. The difference of his 
style from Ovid's results from differences in the temperament and 
character of the men. Quint. 10. 1. 93, characterises him as " tersus 
atque elegans. " 

Other famous laments of a poet for a brother-poet are Moschus' 
'Lament for Bion,' Spenser's *Astrophel' (for Sur Philip Sydney), 
Shelley's *Adonais' (for Keats), Coleridge's *Ode on Chatterton,' 
Matthew Arnold's 'Thyrsis' (on Clough). Of the same character 
are Theocritus, Id. 1, where the dead shepherd -poet Daphnis is an 
imaginary person; Vergil, Eel. 10, where the c^th is imaginary, 
though the person is real; and Milton's 'Lycidas,' the subject of 
which (Edward King) was a scholar but not a poet. 

1. Memnon, Prince of Ethiopia, son of the Dawn-goddess (EIos or 
Aurora) and Tithonus, came to aid his uncle Priam in the Trojan 
war, and was slain by Achilles. 

Achilles, the bravest of the Greeks before Troy, and hero of the 
Iliad, was the son of Peleus and the sea-goddess Thetis. He was 
slain by an arrow from the bow of Paris, which wounded him in the 
heel, the only vulnerable part of his body. (From this story the 
*' tendon Achilles" gets its name.) 

The deaths of Memnon and Achilles were related in the Ethiopia, 
a poem in five books by Arctinus of Miletus, forming part of the 
Epic Cycle. 

JBv a pretty fancy the Greeks called the morning dew '* the tears 
of Eos weeping for Memnon." Cf. Ov. Met. 13. 621, 622, "luctibus 
est Aurora suis intenta piasque | nunc quoque dat lacrimas et toto 
rorat in orbe." 

si in appeals often implies no doubt of the fact referred to, 
but=** as surely as . . ." Cf. Verg. ^n. 2. 536, 3. 433 flf., 6. 119. 

2. For tangunt cf. Vergil's famous line, ** Sunt lacrimae rermn et 
mentem mortalia tangunt." 

3. indignoB, "undeserving of such a lot." Cf. III. 18. Female 
mourners wore their hair unbound : men let their hair and beard 
grow (III. 90, VEIL 12). Transl. "In lamentation for thy cruel 
loss. Muse of Elegy, unbind thy tresses." 

Elegift: observe the Greek scansion. This name always has 
-d in Ovid : similarly Hypermnestra (H. 14), Electra (F. 4. 177), Rhea 
(F. 4. 201), Amalthea (F. 6. 115), and others. 

4. The popular derivation of l^\€yo5, 4\fy(7ov was from J I A€7cty, 
"to cry If" (an exclamation of mourning). This is of course im- 
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possible, but the real derivation is unknown. Perhaps it is not a 
true Greek word at all, but borrowed from some Asiatic people. 
Though $\€yos means " a lament,'' the elegiac metre had no special 
connection with lamentation, except as the appropriate form for 
epitaphs (cf. Simonides). The earliest Greek elegiac poets, CalUnus 
and Tyrtseus, wrote in a martial patriotic strain, and in Ovid's time 
the metre was more identified with erotic poetry than with 
mourning. 

4. ex aero, in accordance with. Cf. exfoedere, ex sententia, &c, 

6. ille, "the famed." 

nates. See Munro, Lucr. 1. 102 n. 

fama, glory = source of glory. Cf . laus, IX. 22 ; mora, III. 62. 

6. inane, lifeless. Cf. ''corpus inane animae," Met. 2. 611. 

7 foil. The god of Love is represented as walking like a mourner 
in the funeral train {/untiSy 1. 13) of TibuUus. He should be thought 
of not as the chubby infant of Roman and Renaissance art, but as a 
youth after the ideal of Praxiteles. The "Eros of Centocelle" 
(Vatican) and the Eros of the Naples Museum both reproduce the 
sparsi per colla capilli (1. 11) of the celebrated statue which Praxiteles 
counted as one of his masterpieces. 

8. sine luce facem : I. 71 n. 

9. ut= " how," introducing indirect question. 

10. infesta, "bruising," "self -wounding," VIII. 46 n. 

13. fratris. Mneaa sSso was the son of Venus. He was drowned 
in the river Numicius, and deified as luppiter Indiges : Met. 14. 
581-607, Livy, i. 2. 

14. lulus or Ascanius, the son of ^neas, and eponymous ancestor 
of the Gens lulia : Verg. Men, 1. 267, 288. 

15. confusa, " distraught." 

16. Adonis, a beautiful youth beloved by Venus, was killed, 
when hunting, by a boar, and transformed to a flower: Met. 10. 
708-739. 

cum with the indie, purely temporal. 

Observe the dat. of "disadvantage," iuueni, instead of the 
possessive gen. — a common idiom in prose and poetry. 

17. at, indignant : ** And yet . . . ! " 

18. numen habere — i.e., that poets are inspired by Apollo or 
Bacchus or the Muses ; the divine spirit dwells in them. 

20. obscuras, with active sense. Ci. irriguua, II. 2 ; uastus, VIII. 
85 ; caecus, penetrabUiSj &c. 

21. Orpheus, the sweet singer of Thrace, drew wild beasts and 
rocks and trees after him by the power of his music. His inconsol- 
able grief for the loss of his wife Eurydice angered the Thracian 
women, and in an hour of Bacchic frenzy they tore him to pieces. 
Orpheus, according to the legend followed by Ovid here and in 
Met. 10 and 11, was the son of Apollo and the Muse Calliope : 
others said that his father was CEagrus, King of Thrace. Cf. 
Milton, *Lycidas,' 11. 58-63— 

" What could the Muse herself that Orpheus bore. 
The Muse herself, for her enchanting son," &c. 
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21. IsmaroB, name of a mountain and town in Thrace. 
Orpheo, synizesis. 

22. Supply profvM again, the inf. clause standing as subject. 

23. Linus, son of Apollo and Calliope, a mythical minstrel, said 
to have been the teacher of Orpheus. Cf. Mart. 9. 86. 4, " * Ipse 
meum fleui,' dixit ApoUd, 'Linon.' " Originally Linos seems to have 
been the name of a song, not of a person. II. 18. 570, in a vintage- 
scene, a boy sings "The Linos" (prob. a lament for the departed 
summer), it is supposed that the Semitic ai Unu {atKivov)^ "woe 
for us," the refrain of the Phcenician mourners in Syria and Cyprus 
for Thammuz, was misunderstood by the Greeks to mean ''woe for 
Linos"; and so the name came to be introduced into their mythology 
(Jebb's ' Homer,' p. 2, footnote). cdKivov is used in Greek for a wild 
cry of woe—cgr., iEsch. Ag. 120, &c., aXMvov oXXivov eM, t6 8* e2 
viK&ru : Soph. Aj. 627, puerrip . . . atXtvov aX\ivotf ^o-et. As to the 
construction of aelinon here, three views are tenable : (1) Lin<m is 
direct obj. of concinuisse ; aelinon gives the burden of Apollo's 
lament, and is thrown into the sentence parenthetically without 
construction. "It is said that he bewailed L., [crying] c^Kivov." 
(2) Aelinon is direct obj. of concinuisse, and the phrase aelinon-concin- 
uisse is treated as a trans, verb (=plorasse) which governs the ace. 
Linon, Instances of this construction are common in Greek. (3) 
The direct object of ccmcinuisse is "Linon-aelinon"=*' Linos, un- 
happy Linos " : cf. Horn. Od. 23. 97, M^Tf/) ^^^, hdafirtrep. The 
couplet appears to be an echo of a line of Pindar, where the same 
doubt arises (fragm. of Threnos, Bergk, fifth edition, p. 447, No. 
139)— 

a fx^v ax^rav Alvov aXkivov Sfivei 

a 5' 'Tfxivcuov ... a 5* 'ld\cfjtov k,t.\, 

[Three of the Muses had to mourn the death of a son : one laments 
the sweet singer Linos, another Hymenseus, a third lalemos.] In 
both passages the third interpretation seems to me the simplest and 
most probaole. 

24. cano, cedrd, canium : but in all compounds -cijiOy -cinuif -centum, 
except that occecini occurs once in Livy for the usual occinuu con- 
here implies accompanying his song with the lute. 

25. Maeonides. Cf. I. 22 n. 

Cf. Spenser's "Dan Chaucer, well of English undefyled" 
(F. Q. iv. ii. 32), and "old Dan Geffrey (in whose gentle spright^ 
The pure well head of Poesie did dwell)" (F. Q. vii. yii. 9). 

26. Pieria, a region sacred to the Muses in S. Macedonia. 

29. 30. i.e., the Iliad and the Odyssey. The latter is indicated by 
an allusion to the story of Penelope's web. 

30. tela, fem. sing. 
retezere : Xv. 3 n. 

31. Nemesis and Delia. See Introd. note on TibuUus. 

33. An instance where we might have expected cum to have a 
causal force and take the subj. 

ignoBcite fasso, sc. mihi, "pardon the confession." 

34. sollicitor, " I am tempted to " : the inf. construction is poetical 
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35. i.e., "Live righteously: for all your righteousness you will 
die." These lines are a fine example of the rhetorical effect Ovid 
often produces by crisp antitheses. 

38. capit, ** holds": III. 83 n. 

41. potuissent, almost =at/sae €8»ent (would have been capable 
of); not the ** modal" use, which would be indie. Cf. Roby, 
§§ 1504, 1535 ; Bradley's Arnold, § 461. 

43. On the summit of Mt. Eryx, in N.W. Sicily, stood a cele- 
brated and very ancient temple of Venus, whence she is often called 
Erycina. 

44. sunt qtd . . . negant : contrast awU qui . . . putent, 1. 18. 
The prose rule for sunt qui is well illustrated by Horace's line, 
** Sunt qui non habeant ; est qui non curat habere," " there are some 
(indef. ) who have not ; I know one (definite : he means himself) 
who cares not to have. " But poets, especially Horace himself, often 
disregard the rule and put an indie, after sunt qui when it is used 
indefinitely. Cf. commentators on Hor. C. 1. 1. 3, " sunt quos . . . 
iuuat," where Wickham well remarks that sunt qui., like nescio quis 
(VII. 8 n.), forms a new compound pronoun which does not affect 
the construction of the following verb. Of course it would be 
possible to understand sunt qui here as referring to some definite 
persons, but the other view seems more natural. 

continuisse negant, sc. earn. Cf. omission of 8e, IX. 18. 

45. Phaeacia tellus — i.e., Corcyra. The identification is of course 
much later than Homer. The Fhseacia of the Odyssey belongs to 
the world of fairyland. 

For TibuUus* illness in Corcyra cf. Introd. note and Tib. 1. 3. 3, 
''me tenet ignotis aegrum Phaeacia terris." 

The next two couplets were suggested by the same poem of Tibul- 
lus (11. 5-8): '^non hie mihi mater | quae legat in maestos ossa 
perusta sinus, | non soror Assyrios cineri quae dedat odores | et float 
effusis ante sepulcra comis." 

46. ignotum, sc. te, 
Tiili, "unhonoured." 

47. pressit, "closed." 
ocellos. Cf. XII. 73 n. 

Connect hinc-fugientis : in 1. 49 hinc may be understood of 
going from the house to the pyre, which was required by the law to 
be outside the city. 

48. ultima dona : precious perfumes, spices, &c., burnt with the 
body. Hence the ** pregnant " use of in =" to sprinkle upon." 

49. cum matre depends on in partem doloris uenU= dolor em com- 
municauit cum matre. 

50. comas, ace. of the part of the body affected, IX. 15 n. ; or 
better, ace. of direct obj. after dilaniata, used as a reflexive middle 
— i,e.=cum sibi dilania^set. A very common use of passive parti- 
ciples in poetry. Cf. XIV. 4. 

51. cum tuis . . . oscula, " joined their lips to thine " : oscula 
in its original sense as the diminutive (cf. XII. 73 n.) of os. 
Similarly Verg. Mn. 1. 256, "oscula libauit natae." 

prior, sc. cura or ignis (1. 55) — i.e., Delia. 
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52. BoloB is predicative. 

53. descendens — i.e., from the pyre, which she had mounted to 
imprint the last kiss on the lips of the dead (1. 52). 

53-56. This unseasonable wrangle strikes a jarring note, and is a 
blot on an otherwise beautiful poem. 

54. dum eram. The rules for the use of tenses after <2um= while, 
referring to the past, are as follows. When the dum-claxLBe denotes 
a period, at some point during which the action of the principal 
verb occurs, dum takes the historic present — e.g., XII. 16. But 
when duin=quamdiu, and the action of the temporal clause and 
the principal sentence are co-extensive in time, it takes a past 
tense of the indie, (generally the same tense as is used in the princ. 
sentence). 

56. From Tib. 1. 1. 60, ''te [t.e., Delia] teneam morions deficiente 
/ manu." Cf. V. 55 n. 

57. aliqnid nisi : I. 85 n. For similar doubts about the immor- 
tality of the soul cf. VII. 59 foil., ex Pont. 2. 2. 98. 

59. 60. hedera cinctns tempera : 1. 50 n. 

60. Catullus (? B.C. 87-54) may be called the Roman Bums. 
Though his social position was very different, he resembles Bums 
in the character of his poetry, in the strength of his loves and hates, 
and in his simple directness, appealing to the universal human heart 
In some respects his lyrics are unsurpassed in Roman literature. 
His most characteristic metre is the Phalaecian hendecasyllable 
(cf. Tennyson's imitation, **0 you chorus of indolent reviewers," 
&c.) 

The orator and poet C. Licinius Calvus (b.c. 82- ? 47) was a friend 
of Catullus, who addresses poems, or refers, to him several times (cf. 
Cat. 50 and 96). If ancient critics are justified in ranking him on 
an equality with his friend in literary merit, the loss of his works 
is deeply to be regretted. For Gallus (1. 62) cf. I. 53 n. 

doctus. See R. Ellis, 'Commentary on Catullus,' p. xxxiii 
foil, who shows that this, the stock epithet of Catullus, refers 
primarily to his strict adherence to Greek canons of versification 
and rejection of the licences inherited from the older Latin writers. 

61. A good instance of the Ciceronian sense of crimen, 
amici — sc, Augustus. 

temerare is a word appropriate to sacrilege against the gods, 
and therefore used of the deified Augustus. Transl. " the charge of 
impiety (treason) towards your friend" (I. 53 n.) 

62. Cf. Hor. C. 1. 12. 37, "animaeque magnae Prodigum Paullum 
superante Poeno" (of ^Emilius Paullus, who courted death at the 
battle of Cannse). Here of the suicide of Gallus (cf. I. 53 n.) 

63. comes est, '* walks with " {con-ire). 

64. The plural numeri in this line is difiQcult. Though in English 
we often use the plur. "numbers" inaccurately for the sing. — e.g., 
" He was crushed by superior numbers," " Numbers of the prisoners 
were sold into slavery " — this use of tiie plur. is unknown to Latiu. 
Numeroa pios, then, cannot stand for nuTnerum piorunu 

Fore, quotes this passage under the meaning **rank," "class," 
&c., but in this sense too the sing, is required. 
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I believe that the true solution of the difficulty is suggested by 
Verg. Mn. 7. 211 :— 

** ilium {sc, Dardanum) . . . 
aurea nunc solio stellantis regia caeli 
accipit et numerum diuorum altaribusaddit." 

[So the ninth century Cod. Gudianus : the earlier MSS. read augeW] 
Conlngton, reading additf explains, ''adds his number, or adds him 
as an item." A like sense is easily obtained from our passage by 
reading — 

** auxisti numero, culte TibuUe, pios." 

The interpretation, *' you have increased in number," &c., is obvious, 
but I should prefer to understand it as, "you have increased by 
your number," or, **by (yourself as) a new member." 

There is a fairly common use of the plur. numeri to mean the 
component parts, members, details, or units of a whole : cf. , 6.gr., 
Ibis, 184, ''ut sceleris numeros confiteare tui ; Met. 14. 145— the 
Cumaean Sibyl relates how she obtained from Phcebus a promise that 
she should live as many years as there were particles in a h'eap of 
dust to which she pointed : she forgot to ask for youth at the same 
time, and now, she says — 



'' superest, numeros ut pulueris aequem, 
ter centum messes, ter centum musta uidere. 



)f 



P, numeros here does not mean '* the number of [the grains of] the 
dust," but **the units (i.6., particles, grains) of the dust-heap." If 
we had a "partitive" gen. instead of the epithet "pios," we might 
apply this interpretation to our passage : but " blest members is 
hardly a possible expression in any language for "members of the 
blest company." 

The military sense of numeri (= details, detachments, troops), seen 
in H. 8. 24, ''numeros Danai militis," will not help us. Military 
associations are utterly out of place in talking of Elysium, and no 
instance is quoted of numeri for "band," "company," beyond the 
military sphere. 

66. Cf. VII. 76 n. 

non-onerosa=Z^»«. If the negative afiPected the whole sen- 
tence, neu (or nee) would be required instead ol et , . . non, Cf. 
XVI. 16, XV. 16, &c. 



XIV. ARIADNE AND BACCHUS. 
(Ars Amatoria, 1. 627-562.) 

Cf. Cat. 64. 50-264. 

Minos, King of Crete, had made war on the Athenians, and had im- 
posed upon them an agreement that every nine years seven youths 
and seven maidens should be sent to be aevoured by the Minotaur, 
a monster half man and half bull who dwelt in the Labyrinth. 

H 
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When the time came for the third payment of the tribnte, Theseus 
volunteered to go as one of the seven. He won the heart of Ariadne, 
Minos's daughter ; and she taught him the secret of the Labyrinth, 
and gave him a ball of thread, one end of which he made fast at the 
entrance : unwinding the ball as he advanced, he was able to retrace 
his steps after he had slain the monster. 

In fulfilment of his promise to Ariadne, he candied her off with 
him in his ship. But ne treacherously abandoned her, leaving her 
sleeping on the island of Naxos. Soon after she had discovered her 
loss, Dionvsus appeared with his train of revellers and took her to 
be his bride. 

The slaying of the Minotaur and the desertion of Ariadne in 
Naxos were favourite subjects of painters on vases and frescoes. 
Titian's celebrated picture seems to have been directly inspired by 
this passage of Ovid. 

Ov. Her. 10 is a letter supposed to be written by Ariadne to 
Theseus in the interval between her awaking from sleep and the ap- 
pearance of Dionysus. In the Met. the whole story is dismissed m 
a few lines (8. 169-182). With all its romantic character it offered 
no insiance of transformation except in one unimportant detail : to 
honour his bride, Dionysus set her garland in the sky as the con- 
stellation Corona (**the Crown"). Cf. 11. 31, 32, and Fasti, 3. 
469-516. 

1. Gnosis, ''the maid of Gnoses," Greek fem. adj. Gnosos or 
Knossos in Crete was the capital of Minos, Ariadne's father. Dr A. 
J. Evans' excavations, which are still proceeding (1905), have during 
the last six years brought to light the remains of an extensive 
palace at Knossos, the earlier ^artsof which belong to a period before 
B.C. 1700. (For Dr Evans' ingenious, if somewhat mnciful, idea 
that the palace he has discovered is the original Labyrinth, which 
he interprets to mean "The House of the Axe** (Ac^Spwy), cf. 
'Monthly Review' for March 1901, or 'Annual of tlie British 
School at Athens,' vol. vi., or 'Journal of Hellenic Studies,' vol. 
xxi. pp. 106-112.) 

2. Dla : old name of Naxos, an island of the Cyclades group. 
For breuis, not of a line but of an area, cf. F. 2. 137, "breue 

nescioquid uictae telluris." 

3. In the following compounds re- has a negative sense, express- 
ing reversal of the action of the simple verb, like the English pre- 
fix un- or dis- ; recingo (ungird), recluao (open), resero (unbar : simple 
verb not used, but cf. serci)^ rejigo (unfix), relino and resigno (unseal), 
retego (uncover), reuelo (unveil), and retexo (unweave, XIV. 30 : in 
poetry also = weave again). Also the rare words regelo (thaw), reneo 
(unspin), renodo (untie), reprobo (disapprove). Replico and rettolno 
get their sense of "unfold," "unroll, from the original meaning 
" fold back," " roll back." In like manner, probably, recingo, resero, 
reuelo, retexo, reneo, renodo, and perhaps recludo (der. cUiuis), in the ] 
above list — e.g,, r6«ero=" pull back the bar," so "unbar." From 
compounds like these, re- acquired an apparently negative meaning, 
giving rise to new formations like relino^ regelo, where tlie orieinal 
sense of "back" is altogether lost. N,B, ReUgare is "to bind 
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back," not "to unbind" : for *' unbound," the compound irreligatus 
(I. 4) has to be used. 

3. ut erat=etf9 ^^x^f* *'Ju8t as she was when she awoke from 
sleep." Cf. XV. 7. 

4. nnda pedem : ace. of the part of the body affected. Cf. ** equus 
contunditur ora lupatis," IX. 15. 

croceas, instead of the vlsvlbX flaiias, is perhaps intended to pro- 
duce a similar effect to Vergil's ^ori crinea (Mn. 12. 605). 
For comas, see XIII. 50 n. 

5. i.e.y she cried, " O crudelis Theseu ! " Cf. IX. 25 n. and VIII. 
83 n. 

6. indigno, tears that she deserved not to have to shed — i.e., pite- 
ous. Cf. indignos capilhs, XIII. 3. 

8. turpis, in the lit. sense, "ugly." Say, "none the less fair." 
For sense, cf. Am. 2. 5. 44, **maesta erat in uultu : maesta decenter 
erat." 

11. cymbala closely resembled the cymbals of a modem military 
band, and tympana modem tambourines. Both instruments were 
chiefly used in orgiastic rites. 

12. attonita, "frenzied." 

13. metu, abl. of cause, " swooned through fear." 

15. MimaUonides, Macedonian name for Bacchantes. 

16. leues, "light-footed." 

17. Silenus in the later art and literature constantly furnishes 
"comic relief" in the train of Bacchus. He is represented as a fat 
old man, very drunk, and the butt of the gibes and practical jokes 
of the rest of the party. In the sixth Eclogue Vergil dwells on the 
more pleasing features of his character, his kindly good-humour, and 
his gilt of inspired song. 

asello, poet, locid abl. without preposition. 

18. pressas continet, "grips firmly." 
ante, adv. with local sense. 

19. dum with historic present. Cf. XIII. 54 n. 

fugiontque petontque: eum omitted, -qtte . . . -que=modo 
. . . modo. 

20. ferula, fennel-stalk =i'(i^077(, which is frequently spoken of as 
carried by Bacchic worshippers, though not peculiar to them like 
the "thyrsus." Cf. Sandys, note on Eur. Bacch. 113. 

23. quern snmmom. Cf . III. 6 n. 

24. Dionysus is frequently represented as driving in a car drawn 
by tigers, panthers, or lynxes, all of whicli animals were sacred to 
him. In the earlier vase-paintings he is often seen riding on an ass. 
In later art the ass usually belongs to Silenus, as in our passage. 

For adiunctis cf. IX. 26, and for lora dkre XII. 11. 

25. "Lost at once all colour and utterance and thought of 
Theseus." 

26. ter . . . ter, a poetical commonplace, veiy frequent in Vergil. 
Cf. ni. 55. 

28. sterilis aristas : the antecedent is drawn into the relative 
d&Qse 

29. cura, "lover." Cf. X. 16. 
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« 

30. Gnosias, -ados, collateral form of Qnoais^ -idoSy 1. 1. 

36. in facili est. Cf. III. 68 b., ''It is easy for a god to be 
omnipotent." Beware of translating *' It is an easy matter that all 
things should be possible for a god, for which JieH posse would be 
required. Omnia is adverbial (internal) ace. ; cf. plurimum potest = 
*' he is very powerful," nan omnia possumus omnes, &c. 



XV. CERES AND PROSERPINA. 
(Fast. 4. 419-458 and 574-618.) 

Ovid's model for the story of Ceres and Proserpina (Persephone), 
which he had already told in Met. 5. 341 foil. , was the * * Homeric " 
Hymn to Demeter. (Cf. also Eur. Hel. 1301-68.) 

Though he misses the pathos with which tlie Greek poet invests 
the figure of the sorrowing mother, he has succeeded in reproducing 
the charm of the flower-gathering scene. Here his trick of iteration 
becomes a beauty. A simple enumeration of flowers like that in our 
passage (parallels for which may be found in many of the Elizabethan 
poets) depends for its effect partly on the music of the names them- 
selves, and partly on the vividness with which they call up beautiful 
images before the mind. Contrast the rich imaginativeness of Shake- 
speare's description ('Winter's Tale,' iv. iii.) : — 

" O Proserpina, 
For the flowers now, that, frighted, thou let'st fall 
From Dis's waggon ! daffodils 
That come before the swallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty ; violets, dim 
But sweeter than the lids of Juno's eyes, 
Or Cytherea's breath ; pale primroses 
That die unmarried, ere they can behold 
Bright Phcebus in his strength — a malady 
Most incident to maids ; bold oxlips and 
The crown-imperial ; lilies of all kinds. 
The flower-de-luce bising one ! " 

The most celebrated and elaborate enumeration of flowers in ancient 
authors is Meleager's Garland, in which every flower stands for one 
of the poets in his ' Anthology ' or Nosegay of Poets. (Meleager, a 
Syrian Greek, first century B.c.) 

1, 2. Bcopuli, "rocky headlands." "Called from its shape the 
Trinacrian (three-pointed) isle." 

&pivaKiri is in Homer the land where grazed the oxen of the Sun. 
(The name may be derived from dpiva^f trident or winnowing-shovel. ) 
Later grammarians identified the land with Sicily, and invented a 
form TpivaKpLaf with a supposed etymology from rpeis and Sxpa (the 
p would, however, be inexplicable). Hence Trinacris terra became 
a poetical synonym of Sicily. 

4. culto fertilis solo, not pred. but an attribute of Henna. 

Henna is very nearly the central point of the island. In the 
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Homeric hymn the scene is laid not in Sicily but in the "Nysian 
plain." 

5. Arethusa, the nymph of a fountain in Sicily. For her story 
see Mosch. Id. 8, Ov. Met. 5. 577-641, and Shelley's poem, "Are- 
thusa arose From her couch of snows," &c. ('* Acroceraunia" seems 
to be a blunder oi Shelley's for Acroria, the highlands of Elis.) 

caelestum : the * ' contracted " form is common in poets. Cf . 
agrestuTriy Met. 14. 635. 

frigida : the epithet is appropriate to the fountain rather than 
to the nymph. 

6. dea flaua : the goddess of the golden corn — i.e., Ceres. 

7. nt erat, &c., attended as she was by . . . Cf. XIV. 3. 
comitatus is regularly followed by the abl. , not by ab with the 

abl., in prose as well as verse. Cf. stipatuSy and XVI. 135. 

8. 8ua= ** that she loved." 

9. BubiiaUe=in a low valley. So super a?(raa = high in the air. 
Both expressions occur several times in Vergil. 

11. fuerant : the plupf. can hardly be right. Other readings are 
totflorent^ tot mberant,Jloriierant, tot uernant. 

12. 14. Acre : the sing, of this word is often used collectively in- 
stead of the plur. Cf. 1. 33 and the similar use of rosa, 

13. Bimvl=8imul acy as often. 

14. sinus, the fold at the bosom of the dress, often used for a pocket. 

15. praeda inanis, 'Hheir simple treasure." 

16. non-sentitiir forms one idea, "is unfelt." Hence et non in- 
stead of 7ieqtie. Cf. XIII. 66, I. 56, V. 40, &c. 

17-24. The skill with which the form of expression is varied should 
be noticed. 

18. grexnium, "lap." 

19. curae is predicative dat. Cf. XIII. 55. 
calthae are probably our " marigolds." 

20. comae here = the (petals of the) flowers: more commonly 
= ** leaves." 

21. amaranthus, a mythical flower (d- ** not," and fiapalvu, *^ fade "). 
Of. Milton, 'Lycidas,' "Bid amaranthus all his beauty shed ... To 
strew the laureate hearse where Lycid lies " ; and Shelley, * Prom. 
Unbound,' "... Elysian flowers, | Nepenthe, Moly, Amaranth, fade- 
less blooms." 

22. melilotos, lit. = " honey-clover." Old writers give the name 
" honey-suckle" to clover. 

23. sine nomine flores, I. 71 n. 

26. et . . . non, et . . . nemo, &c., are written for the usual 
nequCf neque quisquam, &c., when it is desired to exclude any word 
or words from the force of the negative : words so excluded are 
placed before the negative. So here ^^ neque caeu ulla" &c., might 
have borne the meaning, *' nulla casuy sed omnes consulto, d. secutae 
sunt" To avoid any chance of ambiguity, neque is resolved into 
et . . , noUy and casu removed outside the influence of the negative. 
On the other hand, if there is felt to be no risk of ambiguity, Ovid 
and other poets often use a compound negative in cases where the 
resolved form would be expected : cf. 1. 65, in/r. 
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27. Juppiter, Neptune, and Dis (or Pluto) were brothers. Per- 
sephone was the daughter of Juppiter and Ceres. 

nidet et oisam . . . aufert, the repetition here, as often, ex- 
presses the rapid succession of one act on another ='' no sooner did 
he see her than," &o. Cf. V. 13 n. 

28. caeruleis, blue-black, black. See Con. n. on Verg. G. 1. 236. 

30. -que, delayed. Cf. App. II. 

31. The earth opens before him, ofiPering a passage to his realm in 
the lower world. 

33. aequalis, lit. **of the same age." '*The company of her 
fellows, the maidens that waited on her." 

34. i. e. , to receive the flowers we have gathered for you. 
36. maestae, pred. **in sorrow" : III. 13 u. 

39. mentis inops. Cf. ^^saeuit inops animi," Verg. Mn. 4. 300. 
rapitur, with reflexive sense. Cf.f€rtur=fert se, "rushes"; 

incingiturt ** girds himself (with)" or ** girds on for himself," &c. 

40. Maenadas, Greek ace. of Msenas {fiaipdsy cf. fuiipofAai, fiavia), a 
Bacchante, a woman inspired with Bacchic frenzy. 

114 lines are here omitted, containing the account of Demeter's 
wanderings in search of her daughter ; her arrival in the disguise 
of an old woman at Eleusis, afterwards the chief centre of her 
worship ; the hospitality extended to her there by Oeleus, and her 
attempt to bestow immortality on his son Triptolemus, an attempt 
frustrated by the fears of his mother. In all this part of the story 
Ovid's version will not bear comparison with the Homeric Hymn. 

41. Cereri: so-called 'Mat. of agent." 

42. Ceres flew through the air in a car drawn by winged dragons. 
She lent it to her proUg6 Triptolemus to enable him to visit all lands 
and teach men the arts of agriculture. His departure on this mission 
is depicted on some of the nnest Greek vases we possess. 

42, 43. signa, the Great Bear. Cf. III. 48 n. and IV. 11 n. 
44. namqne, '* [I ask you], for . . ." 

47. dizerat. As the pf. dixit may mean '* she has said her say," 
"has finished speaking," "is silent" — cf. vixerurU, **They are 
dead," the word whereby Cicero announced to the people the execu- 
tion of the Catilinarians : ftiit Ilion, '* Ilium is no more" ; actum est 
de nobis J '*our business is settled " = ** there is no hope left for us" 
— so dixerat may mean " she said no more " [III. 34 n.] 

Helice, a Greek name for the Great Bear, der. from iXla-att, to 
roll, because it revolves nightly round the pole. Cf. ,F. 3. 107, 108, 
and Cic. N.D. 2. 41. 105, "circum polum Arctoe duae feruntnr 
numquam occidentes : 

Ex his altera apud Graios Cynosura uocatur, 
Altera dicitur esse Helice." 

(The quotation is from Cic.'s own transl. of Aratus' Phsenomena.) 

48. crimine= either "guilt" (crime) or "blame" (charge). 

50. aditus, " appealed to. " Cf. "adire iuris consultum, onKSulom, 
libros Sibyllinos," &c., "to consult." 
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50. ne u. labores *' expresses the purpose not of the principal 
action itself, but of the mention of the action " — R. 1660. Similarly 
with «t- clauses — e.g., VII. 1, VIII. 123. 

51. nupta : pass, in form, act. in sense, like co7icretti8, V. 32. 
The three kingdoms are, in order of precedence, (1) the sky, ruled 
by Juppiter ; (2) the sea, ruled by Neptune ; (3) the lower world, 
ruled by Pluto. 

52. secum: we say **to herself." The prep, cum is always used 
in Latin. Of. VIII. 29. 

53. signa dolentis, *' signs of grief." Here doloi'is could stand 
equally well (cf. F. 6. 66), but there are many expressions in which 
the English abstract subst. must be represented in Lat. by a parti- 
ciple — e.g., fremitus indignantium, a cry of indignation; adhortantia 
tterba, his words of encouragement, &c. 

54. Juppiter himself was Persephone's father. 

56. iniuria has here an abstract sense : " lawlessness." 

57. commisBum used as a subst. Cf. scelus committei'e. 

60. uictore Gyge, abl. abs. = si G. uictor fuviset. Cf. Hes. Theog. 
147-153, "and other three sons were born of Gaia and Uranus, tsdl 
and stout, not to be named, Cottus and Briareus and Gyges, proud 
children. From their shoulders darted an hundred hands that none 
might approach, and from out the shoulders of each grew fifty 
heads above their stalwart limbs." They are here included among 
the Giants who made war on the Gods. Gyges is more often 
called Gyas or Gyes. 

62. impune ferat, "escape unpunished," lit. *' carry it through 
(or * off') unpunished." The phrase occurs in prose ; and Livy often 
uses taciturn ferre in a very similar sense — e.g., **ne id quidem ab 
Turno tacitum tulit," **nor did that pass without protest from T." 
— lit. " he did not carry it through unchallenged." 

The connection of the clauses is clearly marked in the parallel pass- 
age in Met. 5. 520, ** quod rapta, feremus, dum modo reddat cam." 

63. nouis : App. II. 

64. factum is used as a subst. Lit. = " he claims pardon for the 
deed on the score of love." 

65. nee . . . ait=et ait "Non gener . . . pudendiis." Cf. Met. 
11. 263, '*tum demum ingemuit * neque ' ait * sine numine uincis,' " 
9. 131, &c., and XVL 202 n. 

pudendus. Cf. non paemtendus (common in Livy). 

66. caelo, poet. abl. of place where without the prep. in. So in 
Greek poetry the plain dat. is used — e.g., Z^hs fi4yas oupdvtp, 

67. Cf. 51 n. ["of my two brothers] one . . . , the other ..." 
chaos (der. from the root of x^f^^t " yawn ") = " the abyss," 

•* the lower world." 

69. Btat, lit. (the cancelling of the marriage) stands fast — i.e., *Mt 
is your fixed resolve to break the tie between those who have once 
been joined in wedlock." Cf. **8tat casus renouare omnes," Verg. 
JEn. 2. 750. So stat sententia and sedet: the phrase is found in 
prose — e.g., Cic. Fam. 9. 2. 5, ** modo nobis stet illud, una uiuere in 
studiis nostris." 

69. semel-iuncti : semel practically =£am. With participles this 
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nse is common in Livy {e,g,, 2. 45. 7), and ut semelj qui semd, &c., 
are frequent in all aatfaors : XVI. 13. 

71. A miniu and sin minvs are the regnlar Latin equivalents for 
the elliptical ct l\ fii^, 

72. alis — i.e., the talaria or winged sandals worn by Mercury. 
Of. Od. 5. 43 foil., Verg. ^n. 4. 239-44, and the bronze statue in 
the Naples Museum (woodcut in Smith's Class. Diet, facing p. 336). 

cadnceiu, or -nm, a corruption of xapOxtov {khpvkuo9\ the 
herald's staff borne bv Mercury as the messenger of the gods : rep- 
resented in art as a snort staff with two snakes twined about it. 

73. spe citius, '* more quickly than could be hoped." Cf. opinione 
{omnivm) celerius, kc. 

74. rapta, sc. uirgo. 

75. Ponica poma= *' pomegranates," a word derived from pomum 
granatum. Pomum is used of any fruit. Cf. Dictionary, and add 
Met. 4. 89, *' uberrima pomis ardua morus [mulberry-tree] erat"; 
F. 2. 253, ''ficus densissima pomis ^' ; and Verg. £cl. 2. 53, 9. 50. 

77. -que delayed ; App. II. 

78. atque ita=cum iiero re/ecta esaet. Cf. VIII. 21. A very 
favourite collocation of Ovid's. 

nee nobis for ne nobis quidem (ov8' rjtuvy *' not for me either" — 
i.e,f any more than for Persephone : ''like ovSf, ne . . . quidem in 
nine cases out of ten means simply 'not . . . either' or 'neither' 
= 'auch nicht'" — J. S. Reid, on Cic. Acad. 1. 2. 5). Nee for 
ne , . , quidem becomes very common in the Silver Age. Martial 
has at least forty instances — e.g,f 3. 2. 12, "Illo uindice nee Probum 
timeto." Cf. Ov. A. A. 3. 107, 108, "Corpora si ueteres nou sic 
coluere puellae. Nee ueteres cultos sic habuere uiros"; Met. 4. 
153, " Quique a me morte reuelli heu sola poteras, poteris nee morte 
reuelli." 

80. factum fuit, nisi I. pactns asset. Cf. VIII. 126 n. 

81. mensibus, abl. for ace. of duration of time. Cf. VI. 3 n. 
caelo : 66 n. 

82. For uultus = composure or cheerfulness of countenance (a 
sense overlooked by Lewis and Short), cf. Met. 2. 601, "et pariter 
uultusque deo plectrumque colorque excidit. " 

84. in her sorrow for the loss of Persephone, Ceres neglected to 
impart her influence to the earth that it might bring forth its fruits. 

" Then the most dread and terrible of years did the Goddess bring 
for mortals upon the fruitful earth, nor did the earth send up the 
seed, for Demeter of the goodly garland concealed it," &c. — ^Hom. 
Hymn to Demeter, 1. 305 ff. 

cessatis implies a transitive use of the active (cessq/re arua— 
to leave the fields fallow or untilled). Cf. Met. 10. 669 : Atalanta 
in her race with Hippomenes turns aside to pick up the golden apple 
he flung down, and so allows him to get ahead ; then " ilia moram 
celeri cessataque tempera cursu corrigit." Aetna, 69 : After the 
attack of the Giants upon heaven had been repulsed, "turn Liber 
cessata uenit per sidera." Elsewhere the verb is always intrans.= 
" to remain iale " : cf. ix. 45. 

85. cepit, "contained," "had room for" : 111.^3 n. 
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XVI. MEDEA lASONI. 
(Heroides XII.) 

Pelias had dispossessed his half-brother ^son of his kingdom of 
lolcus in S.E. Thessaly. When ^son's son Jason came to manhood, 
he claimed the kingdom, but Pelias persuaded him to sail to Colchis 
in quest of the golden fleece (1. 8 n.) The first ship, Argo, was 
built and manned by the noblest youths of Greece. They passed 
safely through the Symplegades (1. 121 ii.), and arrived at Colchis. 

The tasks imposed by the Colchian king, ^etes (11. 39-50), were 
successfully accomplished through the magic aid of Medea, the 
king's daughter, wnose love Jason had won : and the Argonauts 
fled with Medea and the fleece on board, ji^etes gave chase, and 
to gain time for escape, Medea murdered her young brother, 
Absyrtus, whom she had taken with her in her flight, and strewed 
his limbs about the fields (11. 113-116). 

[Ovid's place of exile was said to have been the scene of this horrid 
event : T6fioi from rifxvw. Cf. Tr. 3. 9.] 

The Argo reached^ the Western Mediterranean by way of the 
Danube and the Rhone (!), and after many adventures, including 
the passage of the perilous Sicilian strait (1. 123), at length arrived 
at lolcus. Here Medea tricked the daughters of Pelias into murder- 
ing their own father, by the treacherous promise of restoring him to 
youth by her magic (11. 129, 130). Jason was thus avenged on his 
enemy, but he had to fly with his wife and two sons to Corinth. 

After a while he fell in love with Creusa, daughter of the Cor- 
inthian king Creon, and, persuading himself that his union with a bar- 
barian was no binding marriage, basely deserted Medea and married 
the Corinthian princess. In revenge Medea murdered her two sons 
and sent to Creusa a poisoned robe, which burst into flames when it 
was put on, destroying both the newly married bride and her father. 

This letter is supposed to be written by Medea when she had 
recently discovered Jason's treachery, but had not yet fully matured 
her plan of vengeance. 

The story of the Argo is referred to four times by Homer,^ and 

1 Here and. in other particulars where the story is told diflferently by 
different authors, I have given only the version which seems to have been 
adopted by Ovid. 

3 Horn. II. 7. 467, 21. 40, 23. 745 (Euneos of Lemnos, son of Jason and 
Hypsipyle mentioned): Od. 11. 253 (the descent of Pelias and .^on): 
Od. 12. 69-72 (the strait between Scylla and Charybdis may be avoided by 
passing between the Wandering Rocks — UAayicTai. No ship has ever passed 
through safely, except the Argo on her voyage from iBetes ; she was saved 
by Here for love of Jason). 

In Homer there is no mention of the golden fleece, of Medea, or of the 
Eaxine and Colchis. In the Iliad, Lemnos is the only foreign land named 
in connexion with Jason : in the Odyssey, the Argo is imagined to have 
visited the far East beyond Circe's isle (Od. 12. 3), but the Euxine is not 
named. [The transference to western waters of Circe's abode, Scylla and 
Charybdis and other points on Odysseus' route, is post-Homeric] 

The earliest mention of Medea is Hesiod, Theog. 956-962, 992-1002. 
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told at length by Pindar (Pyth. IV.) and by Apollonius Rhodius. 
For the story of Medea and Jason after their flight to Coi-inth, the 
chief authority is Euripides' 'Medea/ Ovid himself produced a 
play on this theme in his youth (of. Introduction). In Met. 7. 1-424 
he recounts the adventures in Colchis, the rejuvenation of .^^on and 
the trick played on the daughters of Pelias, and briefly summarises 
the subsequent fortunes of Medea. 

William Morris's * Life and Death of Jason ' makes the whole of 
this splendid saga accessible to English readers in an attractive form. 

1. Note the dramatic effectiveness of tliis plunge in medias res. 
The same device is employed several times in the * Heroides.' It is 
implied t!)at Jason had refused Medea an interview on the plea that 
he was too busy. 

regina, "princess," "daughter of the Colchian king." Cf. 
Verg. Mn. 6. 28 (of Ariadne) ; r(?a;= prince, ^n. 9. 223 (of Ascanius) ; 
ivol, Soph. O. T. 85 (of Creon, the king's brother-in-law), &c. 

3. dispensare, to distribute or allot, properly by weight. Pensum 
was the regular term for the portion of wool given out to be spun 
by a slave as her daily task : so dispemare has special associations 
with spinning, though the application of the word here is different. 

4. debuerant. Ct Boby, § 1535 {d). 

euoluisse : for scansion cf. exsdlUissey F. 4. 534 ; sdlUisse, [Tib.] 
3. 11. 16 ; sdiaU, Cat. 2. 16 ; evdluam, Cat. 66. 74 ; stliiae, Hor. C. 1. 
23. 4, &c. Conversely tenutd as a dactyl. For the tense cf. Roby, 
§ 1371 (c) ; Cic. Rose. Am. 27, "esto : causam proferre non potes : 
statim uicisse debeo"; Mart. 7. 21. 4, ''debuit hoc saltern non 
licuisse tibi." 

Death is usually figured as a breaking or cutting of the thread of 
life : here as the clearing of the distaff by converting all the wool 
or flax upon it into spun yarn. Cf. Am. 2. 6. 46, *'et stabat uacno 
iam tibi Parca colo." 

5. Join quidquid-uitae. 

7. Cf. the opening lines of Eur. Med., eW &4>f\* 'Apyovsfi^ BtairrJur- 
0ai ffKdiposy K.T.A. (and Ennius' translation, cited in Wordsworth, 
'Fragments and Specimens of Early Latin'). 

8. Pfilias, Greek fem. adj. of Pelion, the high mountain in E. 
Thessaly (Magnesia), at the foot of which lay lolcus. 

Fhrixeam ouem. Cf. F. 3. 852, but ibid. 867, **arie8 nitid- 
issimus auro," of the same animal, showing that ouia (fem.) may be 
used as a generic term to include aries. 

Ino, the cruel stepmother of Phrixus and Helle, purposely ster- 
ilised the seed-corn, and then persuaded the people of Orchomenus 
that the only way to put an end to the famine which ensued was 
to sacrifice Phrixus to Zeus. Phrixus was saved from destruction 
by his mother, the cloud-goddess, Nephele. She sent a golden- 
fleeced ram, upon whose back the two children mounted and were 
carried over the sea. Helle fell into the strait which took its name 
from her C'EAAtis-itcJi'tos), but Phrixus arrived safely in Colchis, 
where he married the king's daughter Chalciope (Medea's elder 
lister), and sacrificed the ram to Zeus. Its fleece was hung in the 
acred grove of Ares, where it was guarded by a sleepless dragon. 
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10. PhaBiacam : **of the Phasis," the river of Colchis. For the 
expression of. Verg. Eel. 1. 62, *'aut Ararim Parthus bibet, aut 
Germania Tigrim " ; ibid. 10. 65. 

11. plus dieq}io=plu8 quam aeqmimfuerat. Cf. pltLs iusto. Both 
phrases are common in prose. 

13. quoniam seniel. Cf. XV. 69 n. 

14. -que delayed. Cf. App. II. 

15. isset, "should have ( = ought to have) gone," past jussive; 
similarly seuisset (17), cadei-et (18). Cf. VII. 33 n. 

medicatus has meanings corresponding to the various uses 
of tpdpfioKOP — (1) medicine, (2) poison, (3) a magic drug, elixir, salve, 
&c. (Cf. " medicine-men " = magicians. ) 

16. immexnor, "heedless." With 07'a supply in again. 
For adusta cf . 11. 42-44. 

17. totidem et ( = quoqae) hostes, quot sernina [erant]. Hodea is 
in apposition to the first semiiia, and the et, which can hardly be 
represented in English, is idiomatically inserted, as Kai often is in 
Greek, to mark the exact correspondence between the seniina and 
the hostes', Transl., "for every seed, a foe." 

18. et caderet. The impf. is very strange : if the text is sound, 
it must be explained as descriptive or pictorial. She gloats over 
and dwells upon the thought of seeing nim fall. But probably ut 
caderetf read by many MSS., is correct. 

ab ipse suo. Cf. H. 9. 96, " damnis diues ab ipsa suis " ; Am. 
1. 7. 26, " poenam fortis in ipse meam " ; F. 5. 551, " ad ipse suos" ; 
irpht airrhs atnov, Ejich, P. V. 788, &c. For ah cf. IV. 29 n. ; but it is 
possible that cuUvs here=«ggr««, i.e., the "crop" of armed warriors 
who sprang from his sowing — in which case ab cvUu suo expresses 
the agents, caderet taking the construction of a passive verb 
{occideretur), as often — cgr., F. 6. 564, "Marso consul ab hoste 
cades"; H. 9. 36. 

21. (jf. Cic. Lael. 20. 71, "odiosum sane genus hominum officia 
exprobrantium, quae meminisse debet is in quem collata sunt, non 
commemorare qui contulit"; Ter. Andr. 1. 1. 16, **i8taec com- 
memoratio Quasi exprobratiost immemori benefici." Silver -Age 
writers are fond of using impiUare in much the same sense. 

24. patriae regna, gen. of definition, "my native realm." Cf. 
tiox uoluptatis, "the word * pleasure, '" tcAos BavdroiOf &c. 

25. i,e., the king's daughter. 

27. Ephyre, old name of Corinth. Probably = watch-tower, being 
an .£olic form of ^E</>6pa {4<f>opdoi>). See Merry and Riddell, Horn. 
Od. 1. 259 n. 

hie . . . ille. Cf. IV. 6 n. 

28. Panti plaga laeua must here mean the North shore, which 
would be on the left hand for those sailing from Greece to Colchis. 
In the * Tristia ' the same expression means the West shore, which 
would be on the left hand for those sailing towards the mouth of 
the Danube. Cf. I. 97. 

29. Aeeta, Latin form of aItJttjs (cf. 1. 51) : ao poeta=iroiririfi5. 
Pelasgi, prehistoric inhabitants of Thessaly (cf. Horn. II. 2. 

681, 840, Ac.) and other Greek lands. Here used for Greeks. 
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30. (acu) pictus is the regular phrase for *' embroidered." 

31. quis esses. Of. I. 1 n. Another reading is quid esses — «.e., 
your power of attraction. 

32. mentis. Cf. IX. 31. 

ilia, attracted to the gender of the predicate t^ina: Roby, 
1068. 

33. et nidi et perii: an echo of Verg. Eel. 8. 42, "ut uidi, ut 
perii ! " 

nee noti8=e^ ignoiis: frequent in Propertius. Cf. XV. 26 n. 

34. ad deos, before (the statues or altars of) the gods. Cf. 1. 128 
i«/ra, and H. 1. 26, '*pouitur ad patrios barbara praeda deos." 
Ponere ad aliquem is also used of serving food to a guest — e.g.^ 
Juv. 5. 135. 

36. abstulerant, "had captivated," *'held captive." Cf. Am. 2. 
19. 19, *'tu quoque quae uostros rapuisti nuper ocellos"; Am. 3. 
11. 48, "perque tuos oculos c^ui rapuere meos"; Met. 14. 372. 

37. qtiis, generalising masculme — «c., ''what manor woman . . .?" 

39. lex, the conditions laid down by jEetes for the recovery of 
the golden fleece. Observe the historic sequence after historic 
present; so again in 1. 47. 

40. uomer=" ploughshare." The expression is accurate enough, 
because it is the resistance of the ground against the ploughshare 
that causes the strain on the beasts' necks. 

41. per comua S9Am= coniibits saeui, Cf. L 12 n., and 1. 44 
infra, 

43, 44. ''Their hoofs were of solid brass, and cased in brass were 
their nostrils — ay, in brass blackened by their own [fiery] breath." 

44. haec quoque, et haecy eaque, and similar phrases are often 
used to introduce a climax, =/cai ravra, "and that too ..." 
"and, what is more ..." 

46. denota, " self - immolating " : lit. "(voluntarily) devoted to 
death." Cf. the formula of deuotio used by P. Decius Mus in Livy, 
8. 9. 6-8, "... legiones auxiliaque hostium mecum dis manibus 
Tellurique deuoueo." 

47. corpora, plur. of a single person. Cf. lY. 21. 
49. cuBtodis — i.e.f the dragon. See n. on 1. 8. 

51. dizerat : XV. 47 n. 

52. The Roman custom was to carry the table out of the dining- 
room {triclinium) at the conclusion of the. meal. Cf. Verg. ^n. 
1. 216, " Postquam exempta fames epulis mensaeque remotae " ; Ov. 
A. A. 1. 603, "cum discedet niensa conuiua remota." 

57. thalamo : poetical local abl. without preposition. 

male = "grievously," "sorely," intensifying saucia. But 
with an adj. bearing a good sense, male has the force of uix or 
minime — e,g., H. 7. 27, male gratys=ingra>tu8. 

58. nox . . . quanta fuit, " the livelong night. " Cf. IX. 3 n. 

61. hinc=a& ha^ parte^ expressing position, not motion (X. 12 n.) 

62. mane erat et . . . For the parataxis cf. Thuc. 1. 50. 5, 

f|8ij 8e ^v 6^e, KoX 01 KopltfBioi 4^airivns trpvixvav iKpoiovro. Ov. H. 14. 

'9, "mane erat et . . . dinumerat"; A. A. 1. 187, "paruus erat 

nanibusque duos Tirynthius angues pressit ; F. 2. 149, 150, 3. 809L 
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So, with asyndeton, H. 6. 24, 25, ''tactum uix bene limen erat, 
* Aesonides ' dixi ' quid agit mens ? ' " 

62. Boror, Chalciope, the widow of Phrixus. See n. on 1. 8. 

63. comas is ace. of direct object (" external " ace.) after disiectam 
used as an ** indirect reflexive" middle. Trans. '* lying with hair 
flung loose and my face buried in the pillow that was all wet with 
my tears." Cf. 1. 157. 

in era iacentexn : ''pregnant" use of preposition, like l^ecrOai 
4s Bp6vov, 

65. Minyae, prehistoric people of Orchomenus in Boeotia, the native 
city of Phrixus. The name is often applied to the Greeks generally. 
Argus, the builder of the Argo and one of the crew, was a son of 
Phrixus and Chalciope. In his youth he had been sent back from 
Colchis to Greece. Apollonius Rhodius describes how he intreated 
his mother to obtain Medea's aid for Jason. His brothers were also 
with the Argonauts. They had been picked up by the Argo from 
an island to which they had escaped from shipwreck (Ap. Rhod. ii. 
1093 foil.) This explains Chalciope's interest in the Argonauts. 

alter petit, alter habebit. (1) In each case aUer refers to 
Jason: ''There is another who pleads for my aid, and he shall 
have it" — i.e., what she would not grant to her sister, she grants 
to Jason, whose voice she hears in imagination. (2) Prof. Hous- 
man's emendation ('Classical Review,' xi. p. 286), alter petity impetrat 
alter, is attractive. Then the meaning is, "The boon is asked by 
one (viz., Chalciope, generalising masc. : cf. 1. 37, and V. Eel. 8. 
109), but 'tis another (viz., Jason) who wins my consent." This in- 
terpretation cannot be applied to the text without either mistrans- 
lating kabehit "shall get, instead of "shall enjoy," or else ascribing 
to Medea the very unnecessary statement that Chalciope was seek- 
ing aid not for herself, but for another, which we have already been 
told in the words "orat opem Minyis." The objection to (1) is the 
omission of the idea, "(and) thanks to his pleading (he shall have 
it), " or " for his own sake. " But perhaps the repeated aUer referring 
to the same person gives something of the same effect, and is almost 
equivalent to " (and) that other, bein^ what he is . . ." 

67-92. This scene is finely described by Ap. Rhod. iii. 956 foil. 

69. Fuerant must imply that the tempie was in ruins. There 
is no hint of this in Ap. Rhod. , but it is an effective touch adding 
to the weirdness of the scene. 

71. exciddrunt : this scansion of the 3rd plur. pf. act. termination 
occurs not infrecjuently in poetry (Plant., Lucr., Prop., Hor., Verg., 
Ovid, &c.) Excidit mi/ti, with or without ex animo, e memoria, Ac, 
is a common prose phrase to supply a passive to obliuiscor. 

73. ius et arbitrium, lit. " F. has given you absolute (arbitrary, dis- 
cretionary) power over our safety — i.e., "has placed our lives at 
your sole mercy." 

75. sat est =" would be sufficient." The indie, is idiomatically 
used in Latin, as in aequum est, longum est, melius est, &c. (Roby, 
§ 1535). Hence the apparent irregularity in the form of the con- 
ditional sentence, " sa>t est, si iuuet." Cf. VII. 31 n., and for the 
sense V. Eel. 6. 24, "satis est potuisse uideri." 
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76. " My deliverance will be a prouder boast for you." 

78. aui— 1.6., the Sun-god, Helios, who was Metes' father. Od 
various critical occasions Helios enabled Medea to escape death 
by lending her his winged dragon-car. 

79. triplicis Dianae — i.e., Hecate, who was identified with Selene 
or Luna in heaven, Artemis or Diana on earth, and Persephone or 
Proserpina in the lower world. The patrou-goddeiss of all sorcery 
and witchcraft. (Cf. Shakesp., * Macbeth'). Alcamenes, a pupil 
of Pheidias, is said to have originated the type of the threefold 
Hecate in art (Pausanias). Ovid's words (F. 1. 141, 142), '^ora 
uides Hecates in tres uertentia partes, seruet ut in temas compita 
secta uias," give the prosaic explanation current among the Romans. 

80. si aIiqao8=M quoa alios, as often. 

84. = " But how can I hope for such grace and favour from the 
gods ? " — lit. " whence gods so gracious and fiiendly to nie ? " 

faciUs='* complaisant," '* obliging," of persons. Cf. French 
facUey difficile. For mei di cf. Cic. Mil, 33. 89, " Milone occiso Clodius 
habuisset suos consules" ( = consuls favourable to him) ; pro Quinct. 
7. 29, "utebatur populo sane suo"; F. 4. 730, "habent uentos iani 
mea uela suos." Similarly suo locOj suo tempore. In Ov. Met. 4. 
373, **uota suos habuere deos"=**. . . found gods to listen to 
them favourably." 

For the ellipse, which is vaguely conceived, no particular verb 
being present even in thouglit, cf . * * quo mihi fortunam si non cou- 
ceditur uti ? " " wherefore riches, pray, if I may not use them ? " — 
i.e., "what is the use of riches . . , ?" (mi/ti, ethic dat.) ; ex Pont. 
1. 8. 61, **unde sed hoc nobis?" 

86. nupta sit: the subj. is used "where a course is mentioned 
only to be rejected. Omnia potius tentanda qyam hoc faciamus. 
We ought to try any course rather than (allow ourselves to) act 
thus" (Bradley's * Arnold,' § 493, obs. 1.) Roby, § 1672 foil, 
classifies this use under final clauses. 

88. "Juno, who presides over marriage-rites, witness the oath." 
Cf. "pronuba Juno," Verg. Ma. 4. 166. Sacrifices to Juno formed 
a part of the Roman marriage ceremonies. 

90. simplicis : emphatic by position (III. 68 n.), " . . . the heart 
of a girl, a simple girl." 

91. Cf. Her. 2. 51, 52— 

"Credidimus lacrimis : an et hae simulare docentur? 
Hae quoque habent artes quaque iubentur eunt ? " 

A. A. 3. 291, " Quo non ars penetrat? discunt lacrimare decenter " ; 
Am. 1. 8. 83, R. Am. 690 ; and for the form of expression, A. A. 3. 
299, "est et in incessu pars non contempta decoris." Lit. = **i8 
there a share of your deceitfulness in them?" (does your deceit- 
fulness extend even to your tears? are your tears false too?) 
94. This use of inssus is common in Ovid. Cf. A. A. 1. 16, 




Cf. Met. 13. 761, "magni cum dis contemptor 01ympi"="con- 
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temptor magni 0. et deorum": the force of the obj. gen. magni 
Olynvpi extends to the phrase cum dis ; P. 4. 4. 39, *'egeris et 
meritas superis cum Caesare grates " (=8uperi8 et Caesari). So here 
the force of the instrumental abl. uenencUis dentibus extends to pro 
aemine. Note that the order of words in each instance helps to 
indicate the required force of the prepositional phrase. 

98. cum nidi : purely temporal. 

subitoB : cf. Met. 3. 123, " subiti f ratres " of the Theban 
(TirapToi. (The description of their sudden birth and growth, 11. 104- 
115, is worth reading.) 

99. facinus mirabile : ace. in apposition to the sentence. 

100. strictas manus, an abbreviated expression for "strictis gladiis 
armatas manus": ** (de-)stringere gladium" properly = to peel or 
strip; hence to unsheathe, draw a sword. Of. Am. 1. 6. 14, *'non 
timeo strictas in mea fata manus," and T. 5. 2. 30. 

105. ilia here expresses aversion. " I, that [hated] woman, whom 
now you have come to look on as a barbarian," &c. Note the scath- 
ing effect of the repeated nunc, 

tibi = "in your eyes," dat. of the person judging : cf. 1. 187. 
For nocens at the end of the pentameter, cf. App. II. and 11. 118, 132 
itifra, 

107. "By a drugged sleep withdrew his flaming eyes." 
medicatus here =" caused by macic drugs." Cf. "cantare 

soporem," Sil. 8. 498 = ** to cause sleep oy incantations"; Kfipftv 
4>6vov^ Soph. Ai 55=** to cause bloodshed by hewing." 

108. tuta=*' without risk to you," not **8afe and sound" (of the 
fleece). tvttiB = {\) suffering no danger or hurt, (2) involving, causing 
no danger or hurt. The two senses are not distinguished in Lewis 
and Short's Dictionary, but both are common — e.g.^ **mare tutum 
est," **qui nauigant tuti sunt," **nauis tuto peruecta est." 

110. I feel certain that quidlibet (subst.) should be read. The 
MSS. have quodlibet, quoUhet^ or quod licet. Cf. H. 7. 168, **dum tua 
sit Dido, quidlibet esse feret," **so long as she be thine, D. will 
endure to Se anything [however humble] — i.e., she will accept any 
fate. So here : *'I accepted as my reward, to be anything, however 
humble, in exile" — i.e., the prospect of an exile's life, however 
humble. 

ezHiuin I underst-and of Medea's voluntary exile from Colchis 
by her elopement with Jason ; not of their flight from lolcus to 
Corinth, necessitated by the murder of Pelias, nor of the sentence 
of exile from Corinth pronounced against Medea by Creon (cf. 
Euripides' play). 

Loers, who reads quodlibet (adj,) and refers exilium to Creon *s 
sentence ( = '*as a special favour I am allowed to live in exile," lit. 
** I have won as great a favour as you please — t.e., the greatest pos- 
sible favour— viz., to live in exile "), quotes Sen. Med. 490-492 — 

** Jas. Perimere cum te uellet infestus Creo, 
Lacrimis meis euictus, exilium dedit. 
Mei/. Poenam putabam ; munus, ut uideo, f uga est " — 

in which he finds a clear echo of our passage. 
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But (1) only four lines above Sen. makes Medea speak of her flight 
from Colchis as an "exile" : 1. 486, "of all the wealth of Scythia," 
she says, " nil extd tuli nisi fratris artus." (2) I believe that Creon's 
sentence is not supposed to have been declared yet at the time of 
this letter. The mind of the injured woman would have been full 
of this crowning instance of J'ason's ingratitude : cf. Euripides, 
Med. passim. After 1. 136 at all events some reference to it would 
be inevitable. A solitary passing allusion, such as this would be, 
in the middle of a connected narrative seems to me dramatically 
impossible. 

Keferring exilium, then, to Medea's abandonment of her country, 
I am unwilling to read quodlibet, and translate *' I accepted an exile's 
life {esse in exilio) as my rich reward " {quodlibet munus), because the 
involved order of words seems unlike Ovid's earlier manner. 

112. Cf. Met. 13. 761, quoted on L 95. 

113. germane, Absyrtus. Cf. Introductory note. 

114. littera for lUterae is common in poetry. 

116. tecTun— ».6., "but you (s.e., Jason) ought to have shared my 
punishment." 

117. quid timerem 7 past deliberative question. 

119. Bubeamus is conditional and meritas predicative : lit. "justly 
should we suffer at sea the punishment, you for your treachery, I for 
my credulity " (or ** simple trustfulness ). 

120. eg6 : pyrrhic at end of pentameter. Cf. App. II. 

121. elisissent. Spondaic endings are very rare m Ovid's elegiac 
poems. Of the thirteen instances, ten are with Greek names, two 
with Latin names. This is the only instance with an ordinary word. 
Transl. " Would that the S. had crushed us in their embrace, and 
that my bones now lay twined with yours." The Symplegades or 
"Crashing Rocks," at the E. end of the Bosporus, were floating 
rocks that continually opened and closed, threatening destruction to 
any vessel that attempted to sail through. After the Argo had 
achieved the passage they became fixed. 

124. Latin poets freauently confuse Scylla daughter of Phorcus 
with Scylla daughter oi Nisus. Cf., e.g., Prop. 4. 4. 39, Verg. Eel. 
6. 74, Ov. F. 4. 500. The story of Scylla daughter of Phorcus, who 
was transformed into the monster of the Sicilian strait, is told in Ov. 
Met. 14. 1-74, and has nothing to do with man's ingratitude. 

For Scylla daughter of Nisus, cf. Met. 8. 1-150. On her father's 
head grew a purple hair, which was a talisman whereon his life and 
safety depended. (For other examples of this curious superstition 
cf. Frazer's 'Golden Bough' and George Meredith's * Shaving of 
Shagpat.') When Minos, King of Crete, made war on Megara, 
Nisus' city, Scylla fell in love with him, and, in the hope of winning 
his affection, cut off the fatal hair from her father's head. Minos 
thus won the victory, but he was struck with horror at the un- 
natural conduct of Scylla, and rejected her advances. She was 
changed to a small sea-bird called a c/m, and Nisus to an osprey. 
Cf. Verg. G. 1. 404-409 [and the poem entitled *Ciris']. 

125. i.e., Charybdis, on the opposite (Sicilian) side of the strait 
Cf. Hom. Od. 12. 104-106. 
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125. totidem . , . totidemque may be compared to the common 
use of sirmU . . . simul, for which see Lexicon. 

126. no8 quoque — i,e., besides the many other victims she had 
devoured. 

Triiiacriae= Sicilian. Cf. XV. 2 n. 

127. Haemonia, an old name for Thessaly. 

128. Cf. 1. 34 mpra. 

129. 130. Cf. Introductory note. 

129. pietate nocentes : an oxymoron, imitated from Soph. Ant. 74, 
Baia travovfyy^a'cura, 
131. at = although. 

133. Cf. Dem. de Cor. 22, €7t' & — ri Uv eltr^p a4 tis opBus npocrelrrot; — 

K.r.X. An effective " aposiopesis " : cf. L 207. ** Oh, you , words 

are too weak to express my righteous anger " : stia uerba, " its own 
words" — i.e., "the words it seeks," "suitable, adequate terms." 
For siius referring to the logical, though not the grammatical, subject 
of the sentence, cf. "Hannibalem sui ciues e ciuitate eieceriint** 
(Cic), and "ne suam occasionem hosti des" (Livy). 

134. cede dome. A Roman marriage could be dissolved by either 
party giving notice to the other {nuntium mittere). For formulae of 
divorce cf. Mayor's note on Cic. Phil. 2. 28. 69 : the commonest was 
" tuas res tibi habeto." By Athenian law "a man could divorce 
his wife without ceremony, simply by the act of sending her out of 
the house (iKtrd/xirfaf, iiroxefiire/i')." — Smith's Diet, of Antiquities. 

135. natiB. Cf. XV. 7 n. 

137. H^men, but 143. Hprnen, Hymenaee, "Hymen o Hymenaee" 
was the refrain of the marriage-song sung by the procession which 
conducted the bride from her father's house to her new home. It 
roughly corresponds therefore to our Wedding March. (See R. 
Ellis's note on Cat. 61. 4.) The procession set out in the evening 
by torchlight. Hence "the torch often stands for "marriage" in 
poetry: cf. Prop. 4. 11. 46, "uiximus insignes inter utramque 
facem,"="Ilived spotless from marriage till death" (from the bridal 
torch to the torch that lit the funeral pyre). 

139, 140. The tibia (generally translated " flute," but more like a 
clarinet, and often played in pairs : cf. Diet. Ant.) was used at 
marriages ; the tuba^ a long straight trumpet, resembling a modem 
coach-horn, at funerals. Cf. Prop. 2. 7. 12, "tibia funesta tristior 
ilia tuba," on which passage Prof. Postgate says, "The tibia was 
also used at funerals (cf. Ov. F. 6. 660, 'cantabat maestis tibia 
funeribus ') ; but the more powerful tuba made it less noticeable, so 
that tiiba is taken as the typical funeral instrument." 

139. socialia: Palmer points out that this word in Ovid constantly 
refers to marriage. 

143. frequenter combines the ideas of repeating the refrain and of 
singing in unison. Cf. Lexicon, 8.v. frequenSt freqv^nto^ frequentia. 

144. mihi bene^ male, melius, peim, <kc., est, are common phrases. 
In old Latin many other adverbs are used as predicates. 

145. diuersi, "apart" from me, or perhaps from one another, " in 
different comers." The latter is more in accordance with prose 
usage, the former common in poetry. 

I 
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149. This, the reading of the two best MSS. , yields no tolerable 
sense. Palmer thought that minor e pueris was a gloss on Pheres^ 
the name of Medea's younger sou, according to ApoUodonis ; and 
that the gloss, being received into the text, had driven out an 
abl. belonging to iussus. He suggested '* cum clamore Pheres iussus," 
but approved Prof. Housman's suggestion rumore. 

151. Hue mihi, mater, adi (Postgate) is certainly what Ovid ought 
to have written. The child would be full of aelight at the line 
spectacle, and call his mother to share his joy, quite unconscious of 
the pain it would cause her. But the ancients were curiously un- 
true to life in their representation of children, both in literature 
and in the sculpture of the best period. A notable instance is the 
precocious moralising of the child at his mother's deathbed in the 
' Alcestis,' which is discreetly ignored by Browning in his trans- 
lation (' Balaustion's Adventure '). And here it is quite likely that 
Ovid wrote the tasteless '*Hinc . . . abi" of the vulgate. (MSS. 
have "hinc" or "hie . , . abi.") 

153. Cf. XV. 30. 

155. ire suadebat. Cf. I. 39 n. 

agmine turbae, gen. of definition =" the marching crowd/' 
"the thronged procession." 

157. Bic^siaU eram, "just as I was**; often=" without more 
ado" ; almost equivalent to "without delay," "at once." 

capillos is ace. of direct obj. after the middle lanicUa, Cf. 1. 63. 

158. inicere manus, a legal term for the symbolical act of laying 
a hand on a slave or other property to whicn a claim of ownership 
was asserted (uindicatio ret). 

160. inferiae : properly the customary offerings of wine, milk, 
honey, oil, and the blood of black victims to the Manea of the dead. 
Such offerings were made annually during the Parentaiia in February 
(F. 2. 533 n.) The word is often used as here of anything that will 
gratify the dead, especially of the punishment of his enemies. 

umbrae, the plur., is often used of the "shade" or "ghost" 
of a single person on the analogy of Manes. See Con. note on Verg. 
^n. 4. 610 and 5. 81. 

161. deseror coniuge : Apparent instances of the simple abL for 
ab with the abl. require careful scrutiny. Almost always it will 
be found either that some other explanation presents itself or that 
the text is doubtful. Here deseror seems to take an abl. of separa- 
tion on the analogy of orhata sum. Cf. H. 5. 75, " sic Helene doleat 
desertaque coniuge ploret." 

164. perdomuisse : for tense, cf. 1. 4 and L 186. 
166. effagere ipsa : App. II. 

169. uigilare has acquired a transitive force = to spend (the night) 
in wakefulness. Usu. peruigUare. Cf. "lam tertia uiuitur aetas." 

175. te iactare { = iiriBfiKvv(rOai) : here=" display your wit." 

176. " Words that may please her spiteful ear." 

177. 178. fingas and rideat, subj. After forsitan. 

179. rideat is jussive, "Let her laugh ! " 

180. ardeat in Medea's case refers to her burning love, jealonsy, 
and indignation ; in Creusa's, to the flames of the poisoned robe. 
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182. innltUB : generalising masculine, 
hostis is used in the sense of inimicus. 

183. tangunt. Cf. 1. 189 and XIII. 2. 

184. A similar brachylogy to that noted on I. 36. 
aiiimi= wrath or pride. 

186. ' * I do not hesitate (to have thrown myself, i.e. ) to kneel . . ." 
nihil moraxi, non morari with ace. or ace. and inf. = to be 
indifferent to, not to care about — i.e., either "to dislike" or **to 
acquiesce in." 

189. In Cic, similis of personal resemblance always takes the gen. 
imagine : ** their likeness to you." Cf. Mart. 6. 27. 3, **Est 
tibi qui patria signatur imagine uultus." 

191. anitae. Of. 1. 78 n. 

192. meritam= ** my services to you," as in 1. 21. 
duos. See App. II. 

194. refer=" repay" — i.e., "aid me as I once aided you." Cf. 
gratiam^ beneficium referre, 

fide8=** ratification," "fulfilment" of the promise; "seal 
your words true." Cf. Met. 3. 527, "dicta fides sequitur." 

195-197. See App. II. for the elision of a long monosyllable (very 
rare in Ovid), a pyrrhic {dpS) at the end of the pentameter, and 
petd. 

198. cum quo, usually quocum or quicum, 
parente parens. Cf. III. 17 n. 

199. "Ask you where my dowry is? I paid it on that field 
which you had to plough if you would win the fleece "= "qui tibi 
arandus erat si uellus laturus eras (si u. ferre uolebas)." 

202. quam must be resolved into et eam^ et connecting this sentence 
with the last, and earn belonging to redde : cf. XV. 65 and note. 
Or quam may be ace. after neges: cf. III. 47 n. 

si tibi dicam "redde" : this form of expression, instead of 
si te reddere iubeam, is often preferred in elegiacs, as more vivid and 
dramatic. 

By Roman law a divorced wife took with her all the property 
which she had brought to her husband as her dowry. Cf; the 
formula quoted on 1. 134. 

203. tu Bospes, "your safety" : sospes is probably to be supplied 
again with Oraia iutienitbs. 

204. This use of i nunc in scornful, taunting challenge is very 
common. The Greek equivalent is trpbs ravra. Cf. V. ^n. 7. 426, 
426, 9. 634 (i without nunc). Eel. 1. 73 {nunc without i) ; Hor. Ep. 1. 
6. 17 ; Mart. 1. 42. 6, 11. 33. 3. Sisyphus was the founder and first 
king of Corinth. 

205. 206. "That you live, that you have a royal bride and 
father-in-law, the very power of being ungrateful, you owe to me." 
Cf. Cic. Att. 1. 14. 3, "(Crassus dixit) 'se quod esset senator, 
quod ciuis, quod liber, quod uiueret mihi acceptum referre ; quotiens 
coniugem, quotiens domum, quotiens patriam uideret, totiens se 
beneficium meum uidere.'" 

207. QuoB eqtddem actutom : for the aposiopesis cf. 1. 133 and Verg. 
^n. 1. 135, " Quos ego ! sed motos praestat componere fluctus " ; 
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Ter. Andr. 1. 1. 137, " Quern quidem ego, si sensero ! sed quid 

opus est uerbis?" Quos refers to nuptam socerumque. 

208. Cf. Cic. Phil. 2. 46. 118, ". . . ut aliquando dolor populi 
Romani pariat quod iam diu parturit." 

210. et="no less" — i.e., "I cannot regret any rash act of 
vengeance more than I do my kindness to . . ." 

211. niderit : Roby (Pref. to vol. ii. pp. ci-cvii) discusses this phrase 
at length, and gives a complete list of references. His conclusion 
is that it is always fut. pf. ind., never subj. The sense is, ** . . . 
must look to that " (cf. owt^ /xeA^o-ei, Eur. Med. 1050). 

ista. Cf . VIL 7 n. 

deuB : probably no particular deity is intended. Any form 
of madness or frenzy in which a person ceases to be a responsible 
agent might be ascribed to the possession of a god. Cf., e.g., Eur. 
Hipp. 141-144. 

uersat. Cf. IX. 8. 

212. nescio quid. Cf. VII. 8 n., and for the expression Met. 6. 
618 (of Procne), "magnum quodcunqUe paraui ; quid sit adhuc 
dubito." The dark hints of some terrible vengeance with which 
this letter ends are singularly effective. 



NOTES ON THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 



Tunic with Lotus Clauus and Toga Praetexta. (Fig. I.) 

The fig. on the left is after the portrait- statue on the tomb of Q. 
Sulpicius Maximus, who died 95 a.d., at the age of eleven and 
a -half, after winning the world's championship in Greek poetry 
against 51 competitors at the certamen quinquennale. The tomb 
was discovered m 1870, built into the Porta Salaria at Rome. In- 
scribed on it is the boy's prize poem, consisting of 43 hexameter 
lines. (Lanciani, * Pagan and Christian Rome,' pp. 281, 282.) 

On the right is the same figure without the toga. 

The clauvs on the tnnio and the purple border of the toga do not 
appear on the statue. They were never represented in ancient statu- 
ary except perhaps by colour, of which no traces remain. 

XN,B, — ^Though in the time of Augustus the lotus clauus was only 
assumed together with the (plain white) toga uiriliSy Stat. Silu. 5. 
2. 29 and ^, 67 will justify the representation of a boy of Domi- 
tian's day wearing both the hints clauus and the toga praetexta,'] 

Lar and Lararium, (Fig. II. ) 

Shrine in the house of the Vettii, Pompeii (Mau, p. 265), placed 
in the west wall of the smaller atrium (cf. plan, Mau, p. 316). 
•* It consists of a broad, shallow niche, the front of which is elabor- 
ately ornamented to give the appearance of a little temple, while 
on the back are painted the household divinities." In the pediment 
of the temple is a patera with an ox's skull on one side and a sacri- 
ficial knife on the other. 

The central figure in the upper portion of the painting is the 
Genius, who stands with veiled head, holding in his left hand a 
box of incense {a^erra), and in his right hand & patera from which 
he is pouring a libation. On either side of the Genius stands a Lar, 
dancing, and from a rhyton or drinking-horn held aloft in one hand, 
pouring wine into a pail (situla) that hangs over the other wrist. 
The Lares are wreathed and clad in short>girt tunic and high boots. 
Details are more clearly discernible in the accompanying figure 
representing a bronze statuette of a Lar, who, however, has a patera 
instead of a situla in his left hand. 
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Below the Genius and Lares a crested (i.e., male) snake, represent- 
ins the Genius in another form (cf. Verg. ^n. 5. S4-99), is about to 
take an egg and other offerings from a small square altar. 

A pair of serpents often appear on the paintings. '*They were 
undoubtedly looked upon as personifications of the Genii of the 
master and mistress of the house. When a single crested serpent 
appears, we are to understand that the head of the household was 
unmarried." (Mau, ^ Pompeii, its Life and Art/ English translation, 
he, cU.) 

SarmcUians, and Sq/thian archer, (Fig. m.) 

1. Sarmatian ambassadors from Trajan's column, Rome. 

The column, 123 feet high without the statue (formerly of Trajan, 
now of St Peter) on the top, stands in the Forum of Trajan. It is 
decorated with a spiral band of high relief, illustrating the Em- 
peror's Dacian Wars (101-102, and 105-106 a.d.) The relief con- 
tains over 2500 figures, and throws most valuable light on Roman 
methods of warfare at this period. 

Each of the three Sarmatians here reproduced wears a long fringed 
cloak, fastened by a clasp on the right shoulder to leave me right 
arm free, and bracae reaching to the ankles, secured by a belt. 
Other figures on the column show the ends of the &racae tacked 
into the boots, as in the figure of the Scythian archer below. Two 
forms of head-gear are shown ; and the central figure differs from 
the other two in wearing a long-sleeved tunic, confined by a second (?) 
girdle. 

The national type of features is clearly indicated. 

2. S^rthian archer. A gold ornament from a sword-sheath found 
in the Crimea, and now in St Petersburg (Hermitage Museum). 

The Deified Augustus, (Fig. V.) 

From an onyx cameo at Vienna ; size 3S in* by 7} in. 

[N.B, — ^A cameo is an engraved stone, consisting of two dif- 
ferently coloured strata, so cut that the design is left standing out 
in relief in the upper stratum, while the lower stratum forms the 
background. Fig. 7 (Eros) is an intaglio, in which the design, in- 
stead of being in relief, is sunk beneath the surface of the back- 
ground, as in a modern sisnet-ring.] 

Subject : the triumph of Tiberius over Pannonia — probably, I 
think, the grant of the "triumphalia ornamenta" for the war of 
12-10 B.C. (Dio LIV. 31), by which "the boundaries of lUyricum 
were advanced to the Danube" (Mon. Ancyr. V. 47). Commonly 
referred to the triumph voted to Tiberius in a.d. 12 for the sup- 
pression of the Pannonian rebellion, but never celebrated. The 
latter interpretation would enable us to identify the standing armed 
figure as Germanicus, who obtained triumphalia omamenta in A.D. 
12 : but could artistic flattery ascribe so youthful an appearance to 
Augustus at the ase of 75? If the earlier date is accepted, the 
armed figure must be Drusus, brother of Tiberius, who, from 12 B.C. 
till his death in 9 b.c., was engaged in conquests in Germany. 
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Perhaps his military dress may indicate that the war is still 
proceeding. 

In the upper row, Augustus enthroned as Juppiter. His half- 
draped form marks him as divine, the sceptre and attendant eagle 
identify him with Juppiter. In his right hand the augur's lituus. 
A female figure (perhaps representing Rome or Italy) with turretted 
crown holds over his head the (?) oak- wreath {corona ciuica) granted 
by the senate "06 ciuis sertiatos" (Mommsen, Mon. Ancyr. p. 151). 

By his side sits an armed female figure, variously explained as 
Roma, or as Livia in the guise of Roma. The chin and prominent 
eyes bear some resemblance to portraits of Livia. 

The shield, breastplate, and helmet beneath the feet of the en- 
throned pair symbolise the restoration of peace. 

To the left Tiberius descends from the triumphal car in which 
a winged Victory serves as charioteer. A triumphator wore the 
tunica palmaia, toga picta^ and laurel crown, and carried in his right 
hand a laurel bough, in his left a sceptre surmounted by an eagle. 
Some of these details are discernible in the figure of Tiberius. 

For the armed fij^re to the right of the chariot see above. 

The remaining figures in the upper panel perhaps represent the 
Danube, recently added to the Empire by Tiberius' victories, and 
Wealth or Plenty with the cornucopia, attended by two boys. 

In the sky is seen Capricomus, Augustus' natal star. The lower 
row shows barbarian prisoners (observe the bracae) and Roman 
soldiers, four of whom are erecting a trophy. 

Roman Lamp, with Circus Scene, (Fig. VII.) 

In the middle, four chariots, one for each factio. The chariots 
are roughly drawn, and the attachment of the horses not indicated ; 
but the charioteers' dress, and the custom of winding the reins 
round the body (cf. Soph. Elect. 746, Eur. Hipp. 1236, &c.), are 
illustrated with sufficient clearness. 

To the right two figures on foot seem to be engaged in a dispute. 
They are attired like ^arioteers. 

Below is the spina : reversing the picture, we see to the right 
a meta with two conical pillars, and spina decorated with (1) a 
shrine, (2) a kind of table supporting five eggs [six in the original], 
(3) an obelisk, (4) a column surmounted by an uncertain object, per- 
haps an eagle : the faint traces remaining are not quite accurately 
reproduced in the illustration, (5) perhaps Cybele seated on a lion ; 
but the design is so damaged in this place as to make identifica- 
tion hazardous. Beyond to the left the other meta is roughly 
indicated. 

Above the chariots to the left two tiers of spectators. Those in 
the upper tier occupy a covered gallery {Maenianum), such as may 
be seen in the frontispiece on the right, and beneath the Domus 
Gelotiana and Domus Severiana on the left. 

To the right, four carceres with the doors shut. The six eggs 
on the spina show that one lap has been completed. The carceres 
have been closed since the race started, to enable the chariots for 
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the next race to take up their positions. Observe here and on 
the Gerona mosaic the busts fixed to the pillars between the doors, 
and of. note on XII. 9. 

Circus Scene, from a mosaic found at Gerona, Spain, (Fig. VLLL) 

[N,B. — ^In the sketch are omitted the inscriptions of the oris;inal, 
giving the artist's name (Cegilianys • Ficet, i.e,y Caecilianus fecit), 
and the names of several of the horses ; and a few unimportant 
details are added where the original is defective, especially the 
forepart of the ivhilcUor'a horse, the spina from the centre of the 
tropny to the statue on the left of the obelisk, the fourth chariot, 
and the legs of the cursor between the fourth and third chariots.] 

To the right is seen the nver of the games {editor spectacvli) in 
his ptUvinar, On either side are three carceres with the folding 
doors open. Above the carceres the wall is decorated with paint- 
ings ; to the left Mars with the wolf and twins, to the right Rhea 
Silvia surprised by Mars. 

The spina is decorated with statues of Roma, Cybele seated on 
a lion, a nude male figure, damaged and not easy to identify, and 
a bull. An obelisk stands in the middle, on a basis adorned with 
busts, and a kind of trophy at the left-hand extremity. No eggs 
or dolphins appear, but there would be room for them between the 
bull and the trophy where the original design is damaged. At 
either end is a meta with three cones. There are four chariots, 
one for each factio. The second has met with disaster at the turn 
of the meta, perhaps by collision with the first, which has got clear 
away without damage. The third and fourth are stopped before 
the turn by their cursores, Cursores were runners on foot, ivbila- 
tores riders on horseback, who sometimes accompanied the chariots 
during a race, exciting the teams by shouts. A iubikUor is seen in 
the mosaic before the first chariot. 

Observe the form of the chariots, the dress of the charioteers, and 
the attachment of the horses. Two horses are yoked to the pole, 
seen in the second and third teams ; on either side is a trace-horse 
drawing by a single trace on the outer side attached to a loose 
collar or chest strap, best seen in the fourth team. 

Eos and Memnon, (Fig. IX.) 

Red - figured design from the interior of a cylix now in the 
Louvre, f aris. Signed by the painter Duris, and by the potter 
Kalliades : inscriptions — Aopis typfufHTcyL {Aovpis tlypa^fv) : KoAiaScs 
€Votf<r€tf {KaWidSrfs irrotriarfv) : Htpfioytvfs KaKos ('Epfioytvris Ka\6s) : 
. . . ^€vefi€Ktffpitf€ (unexplained) and the names of the figures, Hcos 
CKws) and Mefxyov {Mefivwv), Some of these are omitted in the 
sketch. Date, late 6th or early 5th century b.c. 

The winged Eos raises from the ground the dead body of her son 

Memnon, wounded in the breast and on each thigh. " Eos cairying 

lemnon is a black-figured type : but Duris has transformed a good 

ecorative motive into a fine piece of expressive work. Tlie inner 
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drawing of the body through the drapery is very clearly seen here 
in the Eos figure, but it goes along with full power to render the 
starkness of death in the falling hands and head. The left leg [of 
Memnon], kept straight for the purpose of pattern, is realistically 
impossible." — J. E. Harrison. 

Bacchus and Ariadrve^ from a painting by Titian in the 
National Gallery, (Fig. X.) 

Tiziano Vecelli, Venetian painter, 1477 (?)-1576. 

The rich, mellow colouring of the original, for which Titian is 
famous, is of course lost in the photograph ; but the skilful "com- 
position" of the picture and its lifelike movement may be appre- 
ciated. There can be little doubt that Titian drew his inspiration 
for this work directly from Ovid's description, in which the rush 
of the verse anticipates in a different branch of art one of the chief 
merits of the paintins. It is unnecessary to enumerate the many 
points of resemblance between the two. 

The Demeter of Cnidos, British Museum, (Fig. XI. ) 

Found by Sir 0. Newton in 1858, and generally assigned to the 
first half of the fourth century b.c., and to the influence, though 
not to the direct authorship, of Praxiteles. 

The head is of Parian marble, the rest of an inferior local marble. 

The expression of chastened and resigned melancholy have been 
thought to indicate the mother's sorrow at one of her annual separa- 
tions from her daughter, rather than the poignancy of her grief when 
first Persephone was carried off. 

Hecate Triplex, (Fig. XII.) 

*' Every citizen of Athens in the days of Aristophanes had a 
Hecateion before his door. It is no wonder that of votive Hecateia, 
little copies of these larger shrines, numbers simply countless re- 
main : there is scarcely a museum in Europe of any importance that 
has not several of them, and at Athens (in the Central Museum) 
naturally they abound. There is little doubt that they are rough 
copies of the great innovating statue of Alcamenes. Most of them 
are actually in the round, some in relief. One of these last, of un- 
usually good workmanship, is given : it is in the collection of Prince 
Mettemich at Marienbad. Within a little shrine {podaKos) the 
triple-bodied goddess stands ; each head wears the polos ; one of 
the figures holds two torches, the other a phiale [= patera] and 
torch, the third an oinochoe and torch. These are the almost con- 
stant attributes of the earlier life. Later, in Roman days, when the 
goddess has become savage, she wears short drapery to the knee 
and brandishes a dagger and a whip " — J. E. Harrison, * Mythology 
and Monuments of Ancient Athens.' 

I have preferred to give an illustration of the nobler Greek type. 
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An intermediate stage between the Greek and the degraded Roman 
types may be seen in Smith's Dictionary of Antiquities (3rd edition), 
vol. i. p. 452, S.V. Clavis. 

Medea a fid the Peliades, (Fig. XIIL) 

From a black-figured amphora in the British Museum. Date, 6th 
century b.g. 

'* Medea wearing a high head-dress uplifts her hand in token of 
amazement. She watches the ram who springs with renewed youth 
from a large cauldron supported over a hre by a tripod. Near her 
is seated old Pelias, whose turn will come next. To the right are 
his two daughters, the Peliades. 

*' The flesh of the women fibres is painted white, that of the man 
black." — Harrison and Maccoll, * Greek Vase Paintings.' 

The eyes drawn full-face though the figures are in profile, the 
stiff attitude of the Peliades and the rigidity of their drapery, are 
characteristic of the archaic style of the black-figured vases. But 
there is grace and realistic vigour in the drawing of Medea, Pelias, 
and the ram. The exaggerated length of hands and feet is a pecu- 
liarity that persists, though in a less pronounced form, even in the 
red-figured vases of the best period: cf., e.g,, Duris' Eos and 
Memnon (Fig. IX. ) 

Scythian Barbed Arrow-heads. (Fig. XIV.) 

Found at or near Kertch in the Crimea, the ancient Panticapaeum, 
in tombs dating from about the time of Alexander the Great : a is 
now in the Hermitage Museum, St Petersburg; b (of bone, one 
specimen) and c (of copper gilt, 25 specimens) are in the New 
Museum, Oxford. 

Though many vases, gems, and objects of gold and silver found in 
these tombs are of Greek workmanship, and Panticapaeum was a 
Greek colony, still the dress and armour are Scythian and not Greek, 
and the same may be said of the burial customs revealed by the 
excavations. The arrow-heads may therefore fairly be regarded as 
representing Scythian patterns. 

Section and Plan of Circtis Maximus. (Fig. XVIII. ) 

RestoraJtion of the. Circtta Maximus^ after Canina, (Frontispiece.) 

In the section the two tiers of arches above, extending nearly the 
whole length of the Circus, belong to Imperial buildings on the 
Palatine !£ll of various dates from Augustus to Septimius Severus 
(A.D. 203). This will be plain on comparison with the plan and the 
reconstruction. 

The Theatrum Palatinum, on the slope of the hill in the crescent 
formed by the frontage of the Domus Augustana, appears on the 
section and plan, but in the reconstruction is concealed behind the 
ptUuinar or Imperial box erected by Augustus. 
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To the left of the puluinar the five highest rows of seats are 
covered by a I'oof supported on pillars forming a Maenianum (of. 
the lamp, Fig. VII. and note). This has not been drawn quite 
correctly in the reconstruction, where this Maenianum appears to 
form part of the Domus Gelotiana, from which it is really separated 
by the reservoir and the hill-slope shown on the plan ; moreover, 
this Maenianum should be in line with the one farther to the right 
below the Domus Severiana. 

On the left side of the plan are twelve carceres ; they are inclined 
at an angle to the line of the course and form the arc of a circle, 
to give each chariot a nearly equal chance of taking the lead down 
the first arm of the course. (This is indicated by the dotted lines.) 
Later, this method of starting was found unsatisfactory, and the 
chariots started from a line (alba linea or calx: "lizza" on the 
plan) drawn from one end of the spina across the first arm of the 
course. 

The spina is inclined at a slight angle to the major axis of the 
circus, apparently to allow more room at the point where the 
chariots would be crowded together near the start. 

The obelisk at the centre of the spina was brought from Egypt 
by Augustus, and it is still to be seen in Rome (in the Piazza del 
Popolo). 

The judges' box ("tribunale") will be observed on the plan on 
the south side opposite the finishing-line ("linea"). By an over- 
sight it has been omitted in the reconstruction. 

A ma^enianum runs along the whole length of the south side at 
the top. 

The procession (described by Ovid) entered the Circus by the 
Porta rompae; victorious chariots left the arena by the Porta 
Trinmphalis at the opposite end. 

The puluinar of the presiding magistrate or editor spectacuU, which 
was alK>ve the Porta Pompae, cannot be shown on the section or 
plan, and of course does not come into the field of view in the re- 
construction. In the Gerona mosaic (Fig. VIII. ) it is represented 
with no gate below it. 
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THE SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 



I. Subjunctive in principal sentences. 

A. Hypothetical or Potential, with or without a protasis 

((/'-clause) expressed. 

N,B, — In all tenses the 2nd sing, may be used in 
an indefinite sense: putes, "one would think," 
crederes, "one would have supposed," &c. This 
idiom is also used in dependent clauses : cf. IIL 
A. (a). 

1. Pres. subj. ( = Greek opt. with Atf), vii. 6, xvi. 119; 
2nd sing, indef., iv. 2, 4, vi. 5, 31. 

2. Impf. subj. (= Greek impf. ind. with &v), v. 42, 73, 
75, viii. 79-80, ix. 5, xvi. 146. 

3. Plupf. subj. (= Greek aor. ind. with &v), xiii. 41, 
XV. 61. 

B. Hortative, Optative, or Jussive (negative ne or a compound 

negative — neue, neu, nequCf nee, nemOf nihily &c.) 
(a) 1. Pres. orpf. subj. — 

1st person, hortative, iii. 67, ix. 10, xii. 5, 6, 18, 

XV. 70, xvi. 22. 
2nd pers. , jussive, viii. 8, xiii. 59 ; optative, 

viii. 98. 
3rd pers., jussive, v. 4, viii. 5, &c. ; optative, iii. 
101, &c. ; with utinam prefixed, vii. 59. 
2. Impf. or plupf. subj., expressing a past duty (" should 
have" = " ought to have"), vii. 33, 34, xvi. 15-19 ; 
optative (impossible wish), viii. 58, xvi. 121-123, 
126. 
(6) Interrogatively, in deliberative questions — 

1. Pres. subj., i. 101, v. 25, ix. 1, xvi. 129. 

2. Impf. subj., iii. 49, xvi. 117. 
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n. Subjimctive (jussive) in quasi-dependence, or equiTalent to a 
subordinate clause. 

(These were all originally independent sentences : 
some would be recognised as independent, others re- 
garded as dependent by the Romans, but they may be 
conveniently grouped together.) 

(a) = A conditional clause (cf. similar use of imperative), 

vii. 23, viii. 62, xii. 9. 
(6) = A clause of proviso ("provided that ..." "only 

let . . . "), XV. 63. 

(c) = A concessive clause — 

1. With licet or qtiamuis (cf. notes on i. Ill and 

viii. 30), ii. 3, 4, ix. 45, i. Ill, v. 45. [Quamuis 
with indie, i. 113, vii. 79 and prob. 83, viii. 25, 
116.] 

2. Without licet or quamuis^ xi. 9, xv. 62, xvi. 179. 

(d) = An object clause with ut or ne, or in the infin. : sinite 

feram, Iv. 44; facito referantury vii. 65, viii. 58, 
113-4, xii. 36, 70; caue defendas, viii. 25, 104; licet 
ahdas, xii. 66. (N.B, — Ut is not allowed after licet : 
correct Lewis & Short.) 

(e) = A dependent jussive or optative clause, viii. 29, 119. 

in. Subjunctive in dependent clauses. 

A. Not in Oratio Ohliqua. 

(a) Potential, esp. 2nd sing, indef. (cf. I. A.), iii. 21, vi. 

19, 31. 
(6) Conditional (protasis or (/'-clause) — 

1. With apodosis expressed — 

Pres. subj., xvi. 75; with fut. ind. in apodosis, 

vii. 21, ix. 38. 
Impf. subj., viii. 79, 125, ix. 5. 
Plupf. subj., V. 41, XV. 80. 

2. With apodosis suppressed — 

Diuidor haud cUiter quam [diuidar] si mea membra 
relinquam, iii. 73 ; xiii. 46, xv. 76, xvi. 148 ; 
iii. 97 (also subj. for oratio obUqua), 
(c) Final— 

1. Introduced by tU, ne, i. 2, 5, iii. 38, 102, &c. ; ex- 

pressing purpose not of the action but of its 
mention (R. 1660), i. 5, xv. 50. 

2. Introduced by a relative word, i. 113, v. 74, vii. 

10-12, 40, 71, viii. 95, x. 2 {jfaciat cur am^m), 5, 
6, xvi. 47, 108. 

3. After ante quam, xvi. 86 (R. 1672, 1676). 

4. Object clauses introduced by 7it or ne ("oblique 

petition "), viii. 22, 101-104, xii. 2, xv. 81, xvi. 40, 
196, &c. 
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• 

(d) Consecutive — 

1. Introduced by ut, ut non, v. 17, viii. 52. 

2. Introduced by a relative word. Esp. frequent after 

sunt quif nemo est qui, and similar expressions: 
often called the generic use of the relative, because 
it refers to an indefinite class (genus) : qui = 
{talis) ut is, i. 66, ix. 24 : x. 6 belongs either here 
or to III. A, (c) 2 — consecutive and final clauses 
often shade off into one another : vi. 23, viii. 18, 
27-29, 66, 96, xiii. 18. [Sunt qui w. indie, xiii. 
44 n.] 

3. Introduced by quin, after negative or quasi-negative 

principal sentence, xvi. 158. 

4. Restrictive use of sic {ita) . , » ut, vii. 20. (Also 

subj. for oratio obliqua : see note cid loc.) 

5. Ut = "though" (the origin of this use is very 

uncertain), i. 130, iv. 26, vi. 31, viii. 35, 61, 
xvi. 131. 
{e) After cum, circumstantial : often with causal or con- 
cessive force — e,g,, causal, xv. 45*; concessive, i. 67, 
V. 77, &c. 

It is often optional whether cum be regarded as 
temporal or circumstantial, and therefore take the 
indie, or subj. Compare iii. 26 with iii. 75, xiii. 16 ; 
i. 63 with vii. 53 ; v. 35 with xiii. 33. 
B. In Oratio Obliqua, 

1. Formal or explicit or. ohl. — %.e., dependent on an 

expressed verb of saying or thinkmg — 
(a) Indirect command, or ** oblique petition": see 

above, II. [d) and III. (c) 4. 
{h) Indirect question, i. 1, 44, iii. 37, v. 25, 26, &c. 
Ind. deliberative question (interrogative jussive), 
iv. 8, 13, viii. 91. 
(c) Subordinate clause in or. obi., vi. 42, viii. 20, 59. 

Obs. 1. — ^Indic. in subordinate clause in spite 
of or. obi.: (i. 42 ; see n.), iii. 93, vii. 53, viii. 32, 
ix. 1-4; cf. Roby, § 1773 folL, "the subjunctive 
is avoided so as not to throw an air of unreality 
about what is intended to be stated as a fact." 
See also i. 44 n. and iii. 52. 

Obs. 2. — Forsitan,forsan are correctly followed 
by a subj. of ind. question, as in viii. 69, xvi. 177, 
178. But Ovid commonly employs the indie. : 
cf. vi. 40 n., 50, vii. 26, viii. 35. 

2. Virtual oratio obliqua — i.e., a clause expressing the 

words or thoughts of another, but not depending 
on an expressed verb of saying or thinking. (No 
examples.) 
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NOTE& ON PROSODY AND METRE. 

I. Quantity of final vowels. 

(1) -ft in Greek nouns : Elegid, xii. 3 (see note ad loc,) 

(2) -d in caue, viii. 25 ; but caue, viii. 87 (cf. R. Ellis, note 

on Cat. 50. 18). 

(3) -6 always in NasOj Sntlmo^ duo, ego^ cUo (adv.), modo (adv.), 

and neacWquis ; 
sometimes in ergo («.gr., viii. 87 ; but ergo, i. 115, v. 77) 
and verb - forms. The following occur in our 
selections — 
putO, viii. 44, ix. 5 (frequ. in Ovid, esp. in paren- 
thesis, and in the ironical **€U puto"), 
erd, i. 130. 
to/Zd, xii. 26. 

[The shortening of final -o in the nominative of sub- 
stantives and in verb-forms became very common in 
the Silver Age : cf. facU indignatid ueraum. PtUdf and 
perhaps caiiSf may be used in verse- writing. Ovid's 
occsisional shortenmg of the final vowel of other words 
should not be imitated. The final vowel of duo, ego, 
etc., must always be short.] 

II. In verb-terminations note the quantitv of— 

3rd plur. pf. ind. act. -erunt : cf. excickrunt, xvi. 71. 
2nd sing, and 1st and 2nd plur. of fut. pf. and pf. subj. act. 
-IS, -imu8, -Itis: cf. norls, i. 2. 

in. The Pentameter ending is regularly a disyllabic substantive, 
pronoun, possessive adj., or verb finite or infinitive (not 
participle), scanning as an iambus. 
Exceptions — 
(1) Quadrisyllabic ending : i. 2, iii. 6, v. 4. 

(There are no instances in the pre-exilian works ; 
two in the * Fasti *— viz., 5. 582, 6. 660 ; four- and five- 
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syllabled words at the end of the pentameter occur 
often in the ' Tristia ' and * Epistles from the Pontns ' : 
three-syllabled words only in the latter.) 

(2) Adjective, adverb, or participle at the end of a penta- 

meter. 

Not to be imitated, but fairly common if the 
word be (a) a numeral, or (6) used substantivally, 
or (c) used as complement or secondary predicate, or 
{d) emphasised by antithesis or otherwise. 

Instances in our selections are (a) i. 4, 78, xvi. 192 ; 
[b) none; (c) iv. 32, viii. 30, 102, xvi 106, 132; 
(d) i. 6, viii. 108, xvi. 118. 

Instances that belong to none of these four classes 
are very rare ; such are — 

Am. 2. 6. 38, psittacus extreme munus ab orbe datum. 

Am. 3. 8. 40, ... in quercu mella reperta caua. 

A. A. 3. 654, placatur donis luppiter ipse datis. 

F. 4. 358, . . . cum dea, (sensit enim) . . . 

F. 5. 72, . . . ad hos urbis summa relata nouae. 

(3) Pyrrhic ending (^ ^) occurs about once in 170 lines on 

an average. For some reason that I am wholly unable 
to explain, certain words seem to be more easily toler- 
ated than others in this place. Of the 120 instances 
in the elegiac works of Ovid, more than half are 
accounted for by ope (20), pede (18), aqtUl (16), and 
ego (12). Med occurs 7 times (only twice in the pre- 
exilian writings), tud twice, and sud once. Such 
common words as /erd, rotd, tUdt iuga^ maM, fnare, 
facey petej date, only occur once each at the end of 
a pentameter : ded, duOy nece, mue, fuge, &c., only 
twice each. 

IV. Here may be mentioned a favourite device of Ovid's, the post- 
ponement of -que to give a pentameter ending of the form 
" miscueratque comaa." The word to which -que is attached 
is almost always a quadrisyllable, or a phrase equivalent to a 
quadrisyllable, as A. A. 3. 676, 'Ham sero cur-ueniatque 
roget," and is generally the verb. Examples : i. 94, vi. 40, 
viii. 66, xvi. 14. 

V. Elision. An examination of Her. i. -xiv. (about 2200 lines) gives 
the following results : — 

1. An elision occurs on the average about once in twelve lines. 

2. Two elisions are very rarely found in one line. 

3. The elided syllable is nearly always a short vowel : 

a long vowel elided 13 times (including ergo), 
-m elided 14 times. (This form of elision is much com- 
moner in Horace, who in the 1st book of the Odes 
elides -m 51 times, a short vowel 45 times, a long 
vowel 12 times.) 
a short vowel elided 158 times. 
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4. Elision of -qm accounts for 76 out of 185 instances (over 

two-fifths) ; 
and elided -8, followed by an a- or e- sound (d-, e-, ae-, 
hd', Ke-y hae-)y is far the comn^onest type. 

5. Elision is more than twice as common in the hexameter 

as in the pentameter. 
In the hexameter the favourite places are — 
after the arsis *of the 4th foot (37 instances), 
after the 1st foot (32 or 34 instances : reading doubt- 
ful in two), 
after the arsis of the 1st foot (25 instances). 
In the pentameter — 
elision occurs 9 times in the second half : 
type — ^ugere ipsa meaa, 6 times [including xvi. 

50, 166 in our selections], 
type — oraque aduata bourn, 3 times [xvi. 16 in 
our selections]. 
In the first half, elision never occurs later than the 

arsis of the 2nd foot. 
A third and rare type of elision in the second half of a 
pentameter is seen in xiv. 22 (A. A. i. 548) of our selec- 
tions : clamarunt Satyri ** surge age, surge, pater." 

N.B. — In the above statistics est following a vowel is not 
reckoned as an instance of elision: mea est, e.g., was pro- 
nounced and is sometimes written meast; it is a case of 
prodelision of est rather than of elision of mea. 

Elision of a monosyllable, so common in Vergil, is very rare 
in Ovid. There are three instances in these selections — iii. 
75 {cum), vi. 41 (se), xvi. 195 (te). 

Instances of a long vowel elided — iii. 77 {u^ro), ix. 9 
(luctando accendimus — expresses effort), and ergo, v. 15, vii. 
25, xii. 8. 

VI. Csesura in the Hexameter. 

1. The prevailing type of the hexameter line in Ovid's 

elegiacs has the caesura after the arsis of the third foot 
(2i caesura), 

i.e., the first half of a hexameter is the same as the first 
half of a pentameter. 

2. About once in every twenty-five or thirty lines we meet 

with a hexameter of the type 

— v/v^ — II wv^ — vy I v^ — II &C. , 

with weak caesura in the third foot (2| caesura), rein- 
forced by strong caesura in the second and fourth (IJ and 
3^ caesura). 

N.B. — In this type all three caesurae must be present. 
(Twenty-nine instances of this type occur in the 1092 lines 
of these extracts ; ninety in the 2356 lines of the 
* Amores.') 

K 
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3. In Ovid's elegiac works (over 20,000 lines) only seven hexa- 

meters fail to conform to one or other of these types, viz. : 
(a) Her. 1. 95, Inxs egens pecorisque Melanthius 

actor edendi. 
Fast. 3. 803, aspicit hos, at forte pependerat 

aethere, mater. 
A. A. 1. 293, ilium. Gnosiadesque Cydoneaeqne 

iunencae. 
{b) Her. 2. 37, perque tuum mihi inrasti, nisi fictns 

et ille est. 
Am. 3. 1. 25, materia premis ingeniam : cane 

facta uironim. 
Am. 3. 9. 53, cnmque tnis sua iunxemnt Nemes- 

isque priorque. 
Fast. 4. 483, perque uices modo "Persephone!" 

modo * * filia ! '^ clamat. 
[Her. 15. 113 is probably spurious.] 

4 . KUsion at the caesura is very rare, except in the ' Heroides ' 

(an early work, in which Ovid had perhaps not yet ar- 
rived at the stricter canons of his mature period) and in 
the 'Fasti,' where a slightly freer handling of the 
hexameter may be due to the fact that he was engaged 
nt the same time upon the ' Metamorphoses.' 
Rlinion at 2^ caesura — 

(1) -q^ui elided — 

Her. 1. 87, Dulichii Samiique || et qaos tulit alta 

Zacynthos. 
Her. 11. 13 (Greek rhythm), ille Noto Zephyroque it 

et Sithonio Aquiloni. 
Similarly Her. 12. 181 [16. 335, 21. 137, spurious] : 

Am. 1. 6. 57, 1. 10. 7 : A. A. 3. 627 : Fast. 2. 87, 

659, 837 ; 4. 721 ; 6. 19 : Trist. 3. 8. 37. 
•ite elided : Trist. 3. 5. 47. 

(2) Other words elided — 

Her. 7. 47, exerces pretiosa II odia et oonstantia 

magno. 
Her. 7. 55, ut pelago suadente || etiam retinacula 

solnas. 
Fast. 2. 605, ilia etiam lunonem |] adiit miserataque 

nuptam. 
Fast. 2. 845, ilia iacens ad uerba || oculos sine 

lumine mouit. 
Fast. 5. 469, saeue Geler, crudelem || animam per 

uuUiera reddas. 
Fast. 6. 647, sic agitur censnra || et sic exempla 

parantur. 
Trist. 2. 87, ergo hominum quaesitum || odium 

mihi carmine, quaque. 
Elision at 2| caesura — 

Fast. 5. 247, ter uolui promittere | opem, ter lingua 
retenta est. 
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Fast. 6. 679, at dominns " discedite " | ait, plaustroque 

morantes. 
The elision in Fast. 3. 191, in stabulis habitasse et ones 

pauisse nocebat, is exceedingly rare, though it does not 

come exactly under the above rule. 

N.B, — This list (which I believe to be complete, though 
a few instances paay have escaped mv notice) contains 
only three instances from pre-exilian elegiac works other 
than the ' Heroides.' 

5. It is well known that if the first half of a pentameter ends 

with a monosyllable, the preceding word must be a 
monosyllable scanning — , or a disy liable scanning v^v^. 

[For A. A. 2. 612, the only exception in the pre- exilian 
works, see below.] 

• Obs. 1. — For the purpose of this rule neacioquis counts 
as one word ; cf. Her. 3. 78, Rem. Am. 766 : and prod- 
elided est (cf. V. supra) does hot count as a monosyllable. 
Obs. 2. — The only instance that I have noticed of 
a divided pyrrhic before a monosyllable in this position, 
is aspice quam sit in hoc, &c., Her. 15. 98 (possibly 
spurious). 

It is not always clearly stated that the same rule applies 
to the hexameter line of the couplet, if it has 2} caesura. 

The only exceptions I have found are Her. 2. 137, duritia 
ferrum ut II superes adamantaque teque ; Fast. 3. 585, 
uela cadunt primo et |1 dubia librantur ab aura ; 4. 401, 
prima Ceres homine ad II meliora alimenta uocato ; 6, 443, 
prouolat in medium et || &c. ; Trist. 4. 2. 55, inde petes 
arcem et || &c. ; ex Pont. 2. 6. 23, turpe sequi casum 
et II &c. ; i?rist. 5. 3. 45, sunt dis inter se |1 commercia ; 
ex Pont. 2. 10 17, sunt tamen inter se communia sacra 
poetis : cf. the pentameter line, A. A. 2. 612, sed sic, 
inter nos ut latuisse uelint. 

6. Generally speaking, the same rules are observed in the 

* Metamorphoses,' except that elision at the csBsura is 
freely admitted. Hence results a monotony of rhythm 
that offers the strongest possible contrast to the varied 
cadences of the Georgics or ^neid ; e.g., in iEn. 6. 
1-200 there are fifteen lines that depart from Ovid's 
rules for caesura. Vergil's freer and masterly use of 
elision is productive of still greater differences in the 
total effect of the metre. 
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a, ab : miarttis a&, i. 54 ; <ib exe^iis 
(after), i. 122 ; a dextra, zii. 21 : 
for instr. abl., insignes ah arte, 
i. 16 ; feriuntv/r ab undis, iv. 29 ; 
ueraa ah axe, iii. 48 ; cadere ab 
(? agent or instr.), zvi. 18. 

ablative in -i, i. 67 n. ; in -e, y. 
•55 n. ; without preposition, place 
where, iii. 31, 71, xii. 25, xiv. 17, 
XV. 66, 81 ; place whence, iv. 10 ; 
agent, xvi. 162 (see note) ; causal, 
ii. 9, iv. 14. 19, vii. 38; of 
gerund, vi. 31 ; uitiere raptu, 
vi. 16. 

aceosative, '' internal," iii. 15 
n. ; standing elliptically for a 
sentence, iv. 19 ; of part of the 
body affected, ix. 15, xiv. 4; of 
exclamation, vi. 45; reported 
exclamation, ix. 25, xiv. 5 ; in 
apposition to sentence, xvi. 99. 

AchUles, xiil. 1 ; -eus, viii. 100. 

AcontiuB, V. 73. 

ad : positos ad laeua, i. 97 ; =at, 
near, xvi. 34, 128, 1.50 ; ad lunam 
(by the light of), iii. 29 ; of pur- 
pose, natu3 ady i. 18 ; rudis ad, 
vii. 58 ; porrigimus aid tua iura 
manus, ix. 20; ad arma facit, 
ix. 16. 

adeo (adv.), "inverse" use, vi. 5. 

adjective for adverb, i. 128 n. ; for 
objective genitive, xii. 30 n. ; used 
substantivally, i. 97, iii. 75, iv. 
13, xiv. 36, &c. 

adverb as predicate, xvi. 144. 

Aeeta, xvi. 29 ; -es, xvi. 51. 

aelinon, xiii 23. 



Aeneas, xiii. 13. 

Aesonides, xvi 16; -ius, xvi. 

66, 134. 
aliena loqui, vii. 19. 
aliquis: si a, {==ri quxs aUu8\ L 

85, xiii. 57, xvi. 80 ; aUquo tempore 

= olinif viii. 122 ; est aliquidf 

with inf., iv. 35 ; cf. xvi. 21. 
alter : untis e^ a., iiL 16 ; a. petit, a, 

habebit, xvi. 65. 
amarantuB, xv. 21. 
ambitio, i. 38. 
anaphora, i. 117-121, iii. 51-53, 

iv. 1-4, vu. 9-12, 17, 18, viii. 39- 

43, X. 5, 6, 16-19, xvi. 69, 60, 

105, 106, 199-203 ; et saqnssime, 
Antigone, viL 67. 
antiquuB, i. 94. 
Aonia, i. 39. 
Apollo : temple on Palatine, xL 7 ; 

-inea ars (medicine), vii 10. 
aposiopesiB, xvi. 133, 207. 
apposition, partitive, xii. 5 ; to 

sentence, xvi. 99. 
ArctOB, iii. 48, iv. 11, v. 11 ; cf. 

XV. 44. 
Arethusa, xv. 5. 
Argo, xvi. 9. 
ArgolicuB, viii. 83. 
argutuB, xii. 73. 
arma : louis (thunderbolt), viii. 81 ; 

fori, i. 18 ; temporis, i. 106. ' 

Ars Amatoria, i. 90 n., vii. 7i 

viii. 56, 67, 111. 
at (indignant), xiii. 17, xvi 1 ; si 

non . • . at, x. 11. 
aufero lumina, xvi 36. 
Anaonia, i 50, iii. 6. 
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Baecha, ziv. 19. 

Bacchus, ix. 47, zii. 43, xiv. 30. 

BassuB, i. 47. 

bezie : o b, ^^uod, iv. 23 ; uix b, = 

uiacdum, vi. 20. 
Bessi, V. 5. 

books, ancient, viii. Introd. note. 
brachylogy of comparison, i. 36, 

vui. 26, 36, xvi. 140, 184. 
bnuna, vi. 8. 
burial -rites, importance of, vii. 

45 n. 

Caesar, iii. 5, 85, 86, iv. 43, vi. 

52, viii. 30, ix. 51 ; -eus, viii. 70. 
Caluus, xiii. 60. 
candidus lector, i. 132. 
Caphereus, viii. 83. 
capio=liold, contain, iii. 83, xiii. 

38, XV. 85. 
Capitolia, iii. 29, xi. 3. 
Castor, xii. 44. 
Catullus, xiii. 60. 
census equester, senatorius, i. 7 n. 
cessatus, xv. 84. 
clamor supremus, vii. 48. 
clauus angustus, latus, i 29, 35. 
cogo = contract, abridge, i. 35 ; 

= freeze, v. 52. 
Colchi, xvi. 1,9,23,159. 
color = literary style, viii. 61. 
conditional sentence, periphrases 

for, iv. 39 n. 
Gorinna, i. 60. 
credor, v. 35. 
croceae comea, xiv. 4. 
cum : with indie. , purely temporal (1) 

with pres., iii. 1-3, v. 67, viii. 82, 

xiii. 33 [vi. 19, cred€L8=expectan- 

dum est]; (2) with pf., i. 6, 57, 

iii. 75, vii. 53, xiii. 16, xvi. 98 ; 

frequentative, v. 9 ; (3) with fut. 

pf., viii. 105. [For cum with 

subj., see App. I.J 
cum (preposition), i. 29, vi. 10, 

xii. 38, xiii. 49, viii. 29, xv. 52, 

xvi. 198. 
cura : inpredic. dat., iv. 41, xv. 19 ; 

= object of care or of affection, 

X. 16, xiii. 17, 32, xiv. 29, (?) xii. 

8 (see note). 
curia, i 35, xi. 5. 
QTtherea, x. 4. 

DardanuB, vi. 4. 

dative: <*of ageut," i. 60 n., 109, 



iii. 34, vi. 37, vii. 28, xv. 41 ; 

of person judging, xvi. 105 ; 

predicative, iv. 41, xv. 19, xiii. 

55. 
de : of parentage, xv. 54 ; of material, 

viii. 14, xi. 6 ; de lacrimis umida, 

vii. 82 ; of change of state, iii. 16. 
dedamationes, i. 16 u. 
delatores, viii. 29 n. 
Delia, xiii. 31. 53. 
dens (of envy), i. 124. 
deploratus, iii. 46; cf. indeplora- 

tu8, vii. 46. 
depositus, iv. 36 n., vii. 40. 
deseror coniuge, xvi. 161. 
desultor, x. 15. 
deus : of Augustus, iii. 40, viii. 20, 

32, 71. 74 ; cf. iii. 37, vi. 52. 
Dia (=Naxo8), xiv. 2. 
Diana (= Hecate), xvi. 69, 79. 
dimlnutiyes: oekltUj xiL 73 n., 

xiii. 47 ; oscula, xiii. 52 n. 
Dis, XV. 31. 

diuersus, iii. 19, xi. 12, xvi 145. 
divorce, xvi. 134, 202 n. 
do : mantts (yield), iii. 88 ; uitam 

(= spare), iv. 43, vii. 36 ; loraf 

xii. 11, xiv. 24 ; da mihi MaeonU 

deUf &c., viii. 47. 
doctus (of Catullus), xiii. 60. 
dubito, viii. 95. 
dubius uitae, vii. 25. 
dum, with impf., xiii. 54 n. 

ecquid (=num), vii. 47, 49. 

ego, pleonastic, i. 131. 

Elegia, xiii. 3. 

Ephyre, xvi. 27. 

epistolary past^ vii. 2 n. 

Epona, xii. 9 n. 

error, i. 90, iii 37 ; personified, 

ix. 35. 
Eryx, xiii. 43. 
euphemism in place-names, vi. 

13 n. 
exile, i. 98 n. ; spoken of as death, 

iii. 22, 23, viii. 118. 
exprobro, xvi. 21. 

fabula (scandal), i. 68. 

fadlis del, xvi. 84 ; in facili est, 
with inf., xiv. 36. 

fade (fio) : ad arma, ix. 16 ; hoc, 
X. 12 ; jaCf/acito, &c., with subj., 
vii. 66, viii. 114, xii. 36, 70, 
▼iiL 58 ; faciat €Wr amem, x. 2 ; 
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to avoid repetition of a verb, zv. 

80 ; /actus, pleonastic, viii. 76, 

xvi 44. 
fitUo tempora narrando, vii. 12 ; 

falsum (subst.), v. 85. 
ftito oadere, !▼. 85. 
Cauere : Unguis anmisque, zii. 38 ; 

to"back,"xu. 2, 7, 67, 68. 
feminens amor ( = obj. gen.), 

xii 80. 
Uiro=^effero, iii. 89 ; impunef.^ xv. 

62 ; iii. 101, xvi. 209, Tiu. 86. 
fidOB, ▼. 86, xvi. 194. 
fiiigite= supposing that, iv. 89. 
forsan, fonitan, with indie, viii. 

36, vi. 40, 50, vii. 26, xvi. 176 ; 

with subj., viii. 69: with partic, 

vii. 87. 
future tezue : sic erit, ix. 7 ; 

participle, i. 62 n., i. 63 n. 

GalluB (Cornelius) , i. 53 n., xiii 61. 
genae, "cheeks," iii. 18, vii. 51; 

"eyes," viii. 28, xiv. 6. 
genitiye in -u, i. 46 n. ; in -urtiy 

XV. 6 n. ; with dubius, vii. 26 ; 

incertus, vii. 4 ; certior, iii. 20 ; 

securusy viii. 49 ; of definition, 

xvi. 24. 
Oenins, iii. 48 n. 

Getae, i. 110, v. 6, vi. 38, vii. 6. 
GnoBUB, xiv. 1 n. 
QygOB, XV. 60. 

habeo : raiamfidem ^. , v. 36 ; plura 
mandare, viii. 123 : alter petit, 
alter habebitf xvi. 65. 

hac faciunt, x. 12. 

HaemoninB, xvi. 127. 

hamatuB, v. 68. 

Hecate, xvi. 168 ; cf. xvi. 69, 79. 

Helice, xv. 47. 

Helicon, i. 23, 120. 

Henna, xv. 4, 37. 

Hippodamia, xii. 16. 

HirtiuB, i. 6 n. 

HiBter, i. 119, v. 7, 29, 68, vi. 1. 

HoratlnB, i. 49. 

Hymen, xvi. 187, 148. 

iaceo and iacio, v. 13 n. 

iam iam, iv. 2, 4, viii. 44. 

iambns, i. 47. 

IcaxiuB, ii. 4. 

IcaruB, viii. 90. 

Uias malonim, iii. 26 n. 



ille for se, vi 41. 

illi (adv.), viii 17. 

imperatiye in prohibition, vii 61, 

xii. 24. 
in: with ace. expressing purpose, 

V. 78, X. 19 ; pregnant use, xiii. 

48, xvi. 63 ; with abl., in incerto 

est, iv. 13 ; in facili est, xiv. 36 ; 

in lucro est, iii 68 (cf. vii. 77, xii 

20) ; "in the case of," iii 25, vi 

9, ix. 50. 
inaiiiB : cfuws (formless, shadowy), 

XV. 67 ; corpus, xiii. 6 ; namen, 

vii 50 ; praeda (valueless), xv. 

15. 
incertuB, with gen., vii 4; tn 

incerto est, iv. 13. 
indioatiye mood : in spite of oratio 

obliqua, i 42 n., i. 44 n., iii. 

62, 93 n., vii. 58 n. ; sunt qui, 

xiii 44 n. ; after si with subj., 

ix. 38 ; quantum erat, &c., vii. 

31 n., xvi. 76 ; for delib. subj., 

ix. 9. (See also cum, forsan, 

quamuis, quicL) 
indi^niiUB, iii. 18, xiii. 8, xiv. 6. 
inferiae, xvi 160. 
infinitiye : with suadeo, i. 89, xvi. 

165 ; soUidtor, xiii. 84. 
lo, X. 21. 
ira princii)lB= ira^iM princeps, i. 

98, iii. 8o. 
iBmariuB, xiii. 21. 
iBte, vii. 7 n., v. 1, vii 25, viii. 28, 

xii 22, xvi. 80, 211. 
lulUB, xiii. 14. 
luno, xvi. 87. 
iuBBUB (of things), i 90, iii. 50, 

xvi. 94. 

LachoBis, vi. 45. 

Lar, iii. 48, v. 62. 

LeandroB, v. 41. 

lentuB : aurum, xi 11 ; uimen, zv. 

17, 76 ; L passibus, vi. 6. 
liberior toga, i 28. 
LinoB, xiii. 23. 
local worBhip of the anoionti, 

iii. 34 n. 
Lucifer, i 11, iii. 72. 
lupata, ix. 15. 

Uacer i. 44 

MaeoiddeB, i 22, viii. 47, xUi 26. 
maeror, maeBtuB, iii. 15, 23. 
Magnetis, xvi 9. 
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male sanola, zvi. 57; mihi male 

est, zvi. 144. 
maniu dare (yield), iii. 88 ; porri- 

gere, ix. 20 ; inictre, xiii. 20, xvi. 

158 ; strictas canserere, zvL 100. 
masooline, generalising, zvi. 

37, 65 n. 
medicato Bomno, xvi. 107. 
Memnon, xiii. 1. 
mensa, xvi. 52. 
meta, xii. 12, 59. 
MetamorphoBeB, i. 63, viii. 117. 
metonymy, ii. 7. 
MettuB, iii. 75. 
MiletuB, vi 33 n. 
Minerva, i. 13, xii. 42; Capta, 

• • • n 

m. 8 n. 
Minyae, xvi. 65. 
miBcere antiquas comaB, i. 94. 
niitto= start a race, xii. 9, 56. 
mora, iii. 8, 62 n. 
Mnsa, i. 20, 56 n., 117. 
Mutina, i. 6 n. 

Naso, V. 1, vii. 74, 76. 

ne, V. 13 n., xv. 50 n. 

nee, xv. 65, 78. 

nego, with ace, iii. 47, 63, v. 73, 

viL 86. 
NemesiB, xiii. 31, 51, 55. 
non: "privative," attached to a 

single word, i. 60, 102, 127, &c. ; 

with preceding et or -que, i. 56, 

iii. 22, 100, v. 40, xv. 16 n., 26 n. ; 

in jussive clause, xiii. 66, xvi. 15. 
nubes animi, iii. 13. 
nmneri (of poetry), i. 25 ; cf. i. 49 ; 

pii, xiu. 64. 
nnnc (=1^ W), iv. 25, vii. 36; 

I nunc, xvi. 204. 

obBonniB (active sense), xiii. 20. 
OedipodeB, viii. 114. 
Olympia, i. 95 n. 
era (of an inland country), ii. 2. 
ordo equester, i. 7. 
OrpheuB, xiii. 21. 
oxymoron, vi. 43, xvi. 129. 

PaelignoB, ii. 1, 5. 

Palatia, viii. 69, xi. 7. 

PallaB (=olive), ii. 8. 

panduB {delphin), v. 43 ; (asellus), 

xiv. 17. 
PanBa, i. 6 n. 
papyruB, ▼. 27. 



parce (w. infin.), vii.-51, ix. 50. 

ParrhaBlB, iiL 48, xv. 44. 

paBCO, ocidos, xii. 6; Jlammas, 

xiii. 40. 
paBBlye yoice: personal for im- 
personal {credor), v. 85 n. ; partic. 

m act. sense, ceasaiut, xv. 84; 

concretiAS, v. 32; nupta, i. 70, 

XV. 51, &c. ; redundcUtu, v. 52 ; 

partic. in middle sense, w. obj. 

ace, xvi. 63, 157. 
pectuB (seat of intellect), iii. 8. 
PelaeguB, xvi. 29, 83. 
PsliaB, xvi. 8. 
PSliaB, xvi. 129. 
PelopB, xii. 15. 
PenateB, iii. 45, 95. 
per (=inter), vii. 64 ; (for instr. 

abl.), L 12, xvi. 41, 44, [vi. 36]. 
perfect tenee : for future, iv. 15 ; 

infin., xii. 54, xvi. 4, 164, 186. 
Pereephone, xv. 34, 46, 58. 
Penica braca, vi. 34. 
pemonification, iv. 9 n., v. 13 n. 
pee, viii. 16 (^lay on the word). 
PhaeaciuB, xiii. 45. 
Phaethon, viii. 79. 
PhaBiacnB, xvi. 10. 
Phoebe, xii. 41. 
Phoebne, x. 11, xii. 41, xi. 7. 
PiBaea olioa, i. 95 ; hasta, xii. 15. 
play on wordB : vi 14 [sinistra) ; 

vii. 88 {uaU) ; viii. 16 {pes), 
pluperfect tenee: indie, i. 23 n., 

V. 31 n., XV. 11, 47, xvi. 4, 51, 69. 
plural nimiber : j^oxima quaeque, 

iii. 70 n. ; for sm^., corjpora, iv. 

21, xvi. 47 ; namina, viii. 90, x. 

26 ; delubra, xvi. 69. 
Pollux, xii. 44. 

praetexta, toga, i. 28 n., i. 29 n. 
prepoBitional phraBe=an epithet, 

i. 71 n., X. 13, xiii. 8. 
proteruuB, ii. 4. 
proverbs, iii. 35, viii. 75 foil. 
Punica poma, xv. 75. 
PsrtbagoraB, vii. 62. 

quaeetorBhip, i. 33 n. 

quamuiB, with indie, i. 113, vii. 

79, 83, viii. 25, 116. 
quantuB: nox q, fuit, xvi. 58; 

cf. ix. 3. 
quia: non quia, with indie and 

subj., xi. 11 n. 
quidUbett xvi. 110. 
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OQinqnatru, i. 13 n. 

Qniriniis, iii 33. 

Qmrites, zii. 63. 

quia, qiii (interrog.)} i> 1 ii*i iii. 

37 n., zvi. 31. 
qnoque, i. 99, vL 30, zvi. 44. 

re- in composition, xiv. 3 n. 
readixig ox unpublished works by 

authors, i. w. 
redundatus, t. 52 [cf. cesscUus]. 
regixia= princess, xvi. 1. 
relegaUo, i. 98 n. 
rhetoric, teaching of, i. 16 n. 
Boma, iii. 62, viii. 57, xi. 1. 
itomanus, vii. 63. 

Samiussenez (Pythagoras), vii. 62. 
Sarmaticus, ▼. 34, vii. 63; -isy 

I 110. 
Satyri, ziv 16, 22. 
Sauromatae, v. 5, vii. G. 
scilicet, iv. 15 vi. 9, xiil. 19. 
scrinium, viii. 106. 
Scylla, xvi. 123. 
S<^hia, iii. 61 , xvi. 27 ; -ci^, vi. 

14, 48. 
se omitted, x. 3, xii. 47 ; tile for se, 

vi. 42 n. ; secum (= silently), viii. 

29, XV. 62. 
securus famae, viii. 49. 
sed enim, xii. 63. 
sic • . ut, restrictive, vii. 19. 
SilenuB, xiv. 17. 
Sisyphius, xvi. 204. 
socialis, xvi. 189. 
sodalicium, i. 46 ; -t«, iii. 65. 
sollicitor with infiii., xiii. 34. 
Stygium forum, i. 88. 
suadeo, i. 39, xvi. 155. 
sub, iii. 19, xv. 9. 
Sulmo, i. 3 ii. 1. 
suus, unnecessary in prose, v. 8 (see 

note), viii. 66, ix. 33, xiv. 8, xv. 

83 ; referring to logical, though not 

grammatical, subject, xvi. 133. 
Symplegades, xvi. 121. 

tango, "reach," i. 109, iii. 55, 



xvi. 57; "touch," "affect," yiii. 

63, xiii. 2, xvi:483, 189. 
Tatius, xi. 6. 
Telegonus, viii. 114. 
temero, xiii. 61. 
Thalia, i. 56. 

Thebana soror (Antigone), viL 67. 
Theseus, xiv. 5, ^; -ea Jides, 

iii. 66. 
tibia (at marriage), xvi. 189. 
TibuUus, L 61, xiii. 6, 16, 37, 

68, 64. 
titulus, "epitaph," vii. 72, 77; 

"title" of book, viii. 7, 61, 67, 

109; "fame, "viii. 63. 
toga, i. 28 n., xii. 64, 66. 
Tomi, i. 97, vi. 33 n. 
traJection of et, i. 7, 33, iii. 96, 

VI. 44, X. 10, xvi. 93. [vii. 801; 

nee, vi. 8, vii. 40, viii. 8, 28, xii. 

24, xiii. 40, xvi 154 ; -que, i. 94, 

120, viii. 66, xv. 30, 77; sed, 

iii. 60. 
tresuiri oapitales, i. 33 n. 
Trinacris, xv. 2, xvi. 126. 
triplex (Diana), xvi. 79. 
Troia, iii. 26, vi. 4 ; -ni^, xiii. 29. 
tuba (at funerals), xvi. 140. 

Venus, xii. 45, 50, xiii. 7, 15. 
uerbum : -a soluta modis, i. 24 ; 

meis 1/., viii. 16. 
Vergilius, i. 61. 
uetuB, i. 7, X. 7. 
Victoria, xii. 35. 
uigintiuiri, i. 33 n. 
uiridis as epithet of sea-deities, iv. 

41 n. 
uiz bene, vi. 20. 
unde mihi tarn fadles deos? 

xvi. 84. 
unus et alter, iii. 16. 
ut in popula, viii. 17 ; ut erat, xiv. 

3, XV. 7 ;=ex quo tempore^ vi. 1 ; 

= " though," i. 130, iv. 25, vi. 31 , 

viii. 35, 61, xvi. 131 ; =rf only, 

iii. 39. 
uterque, xii. 6, 6. 
uultus : -m reciperef xv. 82. 
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